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HERE were ſeveral beſides Noailles regard- 
ed as candidates for the Archbiſhoprick of 


Paris; men whoſe abilities were generally ac- 
knowledged; and, among others, the celebrated 


Fenelon *. He was originally of Pengord. Skill 
in ſcience, and in elegant literature, was heredi- 


tary in his family. Bertrand de Salignac de la 
Motte-Fenelon, when Ambaſſador in England, 


refuſed to excuſe to Queen Elizabeth the maſſa- 
cre on St Bartholomew's day. He was much 
eſteemed by Henry IV. and was author of ſeve- 
ral literary works. The family is reckoned to 


have produced eight men of letters before the 


perſon of whom we are here to give an ac- 
count. iz 
Vol. II. a — 


Dictionnaire de Proſper Marchand, à Particle Salig- 
nac. | 
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St Simon 4, though he cſteemed him much, 


reprelents him as an intriguing character in his 
youth. He ſeems to have been at firſt an ob- 
{cure man, who, finding himſelf poſtefied of 


. 
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* 


conliderable abilities and knowledge, with an 
equal ſhare of ambition, long knocked unſuc— 
ceſsfully for admillion at every door. He firit 
made an attemnt to recommend huatelt to the 
good graces of the Jeluits. Mortificd at find- 
ing himſelf unable to acquire credit among 


them, he addreicd himſelf next to the Janfe- 


niſts, in hopes of dillinguithing himielf fo c- 
minently among them, us to make the Jeſuits 
repent their having neglected him. It was 
ſome time betore he was initiated ; but, by 
degrees, he came to be admitted to the enter- 
tainments which fome of the heads of the 
party ufed to receive, once or twice a-week, 
from the Dutcheis of Brancas. But they ei- 
ther thought him too refined in his notions, 
or he became weary of ailociating with peo- 
ple who had nothing to ſhare with hun but 
ditgrace, and a mutual coolneſs took place; in 
coruequence of which he ailociated, at St Sul- 
pice, with a party of whom he conceived bet- 
ter hopes. The mildneſs of his manners, his 


urts of inſinuation, and the pleaſing delicacy 


of his wit, ended ed him to that congregation. 


He found am ng them what he wanted; peo- 


ple whom he might rally, and who could 
bear 
* Ot Simon, t. 1. part. pr. p. 
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« He cultivated their good graces very aſhdu- 
« oully; not, however, with the narrow view of 
fixing himſelf among them, but ſolely in the 
* hope of forming, through their means, ac- 
* quaintances and connections that might be 
uſeful to him.” 

But theſe intereſted views, and this artful 
conduct, ſcem to be unjuſtly attributed to Fene- 


lon. He was formed to force his way, without 


aſſiſtance acquired by ſuch arts,—to fly with 
his own wings. After receiving the earlier part 
of his education under an uncle, who was Bi- 
ſhop of Scarlat, he was ſent to Paris to iiniſh his 
ſtudies, and placed under the direction of the 
Abbe Tronlon, ſuperior of the ſeminary of St 
Sulpice, a man of great merit. It might hap- 
pen, that the Abbe Fenelon, as his birth and 
character did not render either peculiarly un- 
| ſuitable, might both make himſelf acquainted 
with the Janſeniſts, and atfociate with the je- 
ſuiſts ; and when he found that the liberal turn 
of his genius would not permit him to become 
a partiſan of either ſet, might diſcontinue the 
intercourſe which he had for a while cultivated. 

The Duke de Beauvilliers, a very pious no- 


bleman, was a great friend to the ſuperior of 


St Sulpige *. The Abbe Fenelon, in conſe- 
quence of his intimacy with the prieſts of that 
ſeminary, became known to him. He could 
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not help taking notice of the Abbe us a tall 
* well ſhaped man, with a countenance to which 


intenſe ſtudy had communicated a pale brown 
hue, eyes ſparkling with fire, and a let of fea- 
tures which it was impoſſible to forget after 


once ſeeing them. In his features, there was 


great diverſity of expreſſion, yet no contrariety. 
In them gravity was reconciled with gallant- 
ry, ſeriouſneſs with gaiety. He appeared at 


* once the Biſhop, the Doctor and the Noble- 


man. Grace, delicacy, propriety and dignity 


diſtinguiſhed his manners. It was difficult to 


turn your attention from him. All the pic- 


tures drawn of him were ſtrongly marked 
with expreſſion, though the painters could ne- 


ver attain the juſtneſs, the harmony, the deli- 
cacy which the original diſplayed. 

His manners did not counteract the im- 
preſſion of his perſonal appearance. His eaſe 
communicated itſelf imperceptibly to thoſe 
who converied with him. That poliſh which 
can only be acquired by an acquaintance with 


high life, and by mixing with the beſt com- 


pany, was actually natural to him. In his 
converſation there was a flow of native elo- 


quence, of a flowery, inſinuating and perſua- 


five character, tet off by an eaſy and graceful 
elocution ; talents which enable a ſpeaker to 
make himſelf readily underſtood, even on the 


moſt intricate ſubjects. He was not leſs di- 


ſtinguiſhed for a vein of wit, which he ma- 
© naged 
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naged ſo judiciouſly, as to adapt, on all occa- Paxr III. 


ſions, the quantity and the quality, with the 
moſt delicate propriety, to perſons and things. 
vou could not think of retiring from his com- 
pany, nor, when he ſlipped from you, torbear 
following him with cagerneſs. 

* The Duke de Beauvilliers was charmed 
with ſuch an aſſemblage of ſolid and elegant 
accompliſhments. He could not confine to 
himſelf the admiration which they excited, 


but would have Madame de Maintcnon parti- 


cipate in it. She uſed to dine twice a-week, 
either at the Hotel de Beauvilliers, or at the 
Hotel de Chevreuſe, in a party conſiſting only 
of five perſons, the two Dutcheſſes, who were 


ſiſters, their huſbands, and herſelf, with a 
hand- bell on the table, that their converſation 


might not be reſtrained by the preſence of ſer- 


vants. This was a ſort of ſanctuary, to which 
none of the profane about Court had acceſs. 


Fenelon was admitted. The purity of his 
manners acquired him the eſteem of the par- 
ty, his affecting devotion gained their hearts, 


his myſticiſm captivated them; and the Duke 


de Beauvilliers, accordingly, when appointed 
governor to the Duke of Burgundy, and left 


to nominate a preceptor to that young Prince, 
caſt his & eyes upon him. 


* He had ſome ſuſpicions to remove. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon took this taſk upon her. 
She conſulted ſeparately Tronſon, and He- 
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bert, vicar of Verſailles, who anſwered for 


the orthodoxy of his doctrines, and his ſub. 


miſſion to the Church. Father Valois aſſured 
her that Fenelon was as good a Jeſuit as him- 
felf. Boſſuet aſſerted, that in the ſecond rank 
of the clergy he knew none that cqualled him. 
She then told the King that it would be a 
great happineſs to the Duke of Burgundy to 


be educated by a man in whoſe favour the 


teſtimonies of the moſt oppolite characters con- 
curred ; and Fenelon was nominated preceptor 
to the Prince. | 

In his new lituation, he conformed entirely 


to the taſte and ſentiments of thoſe to whom 


he owed his advancement. He no longer 
mixed in ſuch an extenſive circle of acquaint- 
ance, but confined himſelf to their ſociety, 
and laboured afſliduoufly under the Duke de 


« Beauvilliers, in the education of their charge. 


The natural defects in the Duke of Burgun- 
dy's churacter, were ſuch as to afford a very 
unfavouravie preiage of his future life. He 
was ſv exceſſively paſſionate, that he would 
break the clocks, when they ſtruck an hour 
that called him to a diſagreeable taſk, and 
would tall into the moſt extravagant rage 
againſt the rain when it oppoled his wiſhes. 
Reſiſtance rendered him furious; and his in- 
clinations hurried him to every thing that 
was forbidden. He was exceſſively fond of 


pleaſure. He had a juſt ſenſe of ridicule, 
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and knew how to return its attacks with the Paar III. 


moſt pointed irony. His vivacity was extreme; 


and it was at firſt impotlible to make him learn 


any thing, without ſuffering him to do two 
things at once. 


« His moſt dangerous quality wis an inutole- 


rable pride, ariling from his acutenels in lay- 
ing hold cn the weak part of an argument, 
and in perplexing his maſters with ſhrewd 
and captious queſtions. Yet his fallies of 
paſſion gave him always great unealineſs, 


after they were paſt. He became ſenſible of 


his faults, acknowledged them, was angry 
with himſelf, and ſhewed ſometimes a de- 
gree of vexation which almoſt renewed his 
former tranſports. Beſides, ſuch was the 


quickneſs, the activity, the penetration of his 


genius, and ſuch his perſeverance in oppoſition 
to diſliculties, that he obtained a decided ſupe- 


riority in every branch of his ſtudies. Reli- 
gion and reaſon effected, by degrees, a happy 
alteration on his character, and actually con- 
verted his imperfections into the oppoſite vir- 


tues. 
The ſucceſsful labours of Fenelon, were re- 


warded with the Archbiſhoprick of Cambray ; 


and happy would he have been, had nothing 


but the education of the young Prince engaged 


his attention. But he had become infected with 
the erroncous opinions of Madame Guyon *, of 


Aq which 
* La Beaumelle, t. 4. p. 1. &c. | 
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martyr. She was a young, rich, and beautiful 
widow, with a warm imagination, and powers 
for converſation, which, with the help of her re- 
fined fancies concerning the pure diſintereſted 
love of God, rendered her diſcourſe irreſiſtibly 
perſuaſive. 

She was only two and twenty when ſhe began 
to ſpread her myſtic doctrines, about the vear 
1687. The indifference which ſhe taught for 
the things of this world, her ideas about divine 
grace, and the internal tranquillity, which was in 
ſome meaſure the fundamental principle of her 


doctrines, recommended her to the devotees a- 


bout Court, who, being weary of the purſuits of 
pleaſure, which were too eaſy of acquiſition, 
were charmed with the proſpect of a myſtical 
bliſs. Fenelon ſaw Madame Guyon, and his 
ſoul naturally formed for love, * was intoxicated 


with that pure and refined paſſion which ſhe 
* ſought to inſpire. They became pleaſed with 


© each others ſentiments, and united their ſu- 
* blime fancies into one ſyſtem. I know not if 
they had a clear comprehenſion of that ſyſtem, 
or a preciſe meaning for the new language 
which they invented between them to deſcribe 
it.“ But, the obſcurity of the terms did not 
diſcourage proſelytes. They made up in ſenti- 
ment, what was wanting in expreſſion. 

It was not without uneaſineſs, that Harlai de 


* * 


Chanvalon, Archbiſhop of Paris, ſaw a doctrine 
propagated 
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propagated in this dioceſe, which admitted of 
the ſame dangerous conſequences as the opinions 


of the Moliniſts and the ancient Quietiſts. He 


obtained orders, firſt to remove Madame Guyon 
out of the bounds of his dioceſe, and afterwards 
to ſhut her up in a convent. Theſe meaſures 
only contributed to render her more famous. 
Madame de Maintenon, who did not put great 
confidence in the knowledge of her Archbiſhop, 
or in the purity of his zeal, wiſhed to ſee the 
perſecuted lady. * Fenelon preſented her. At 
* firſt, her company could not be obtained for 
more than a few moments. She ſeemed fo en- 
© tirely devoted to the ſervice of her Creator, ſo 
« impreſſed with humility and the love of con- 
* templation, that ſhe could not mix with ſo- 
« ciety, or partake of the ſplendours of the world, 
* without the utmoſt uneaſineſs and ſolicitude. 
* Madame de Maintenon was much pleaſed with 
* her. Her reſerve, and the delicate flattery 
* which ſhe beſtowed, gained that Lady's heart. 
o 


She wiſhed to hear her on pious ſubjects. She 


refuſed for a while, and ſeemed at laſt only to 
yield to the charms and the virtue of Madame 
de Maintenon. Such arts could not be un- 
ſucceſsful; and accordingly Madame de Main- 


* 0 Aa * * a 


perſon highly capable of improving the reli- 
gious ſentiments of that ſeminary. 
This protection gave new confidence both 


to Madame Guyon, and to the little flock 


« which 


tenon herſelf introduced her into St Cyr, as a 
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which Fenelon had formed, and which was 
under the direction of the Propheteſs; the 
Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuſe, with 
their ladies, the Dutcheſs of Mortemart, their 


ſiſter, Madame de Miertin, her daughter, and 


the Dutcheſs de Bethune, the moſt enthuſiaſtic 


of the whole. They lived in Paris, and never 


appeared at Verſailles, except for a ſhort and 
private viſit, when the Court were at Marly : 
The Duke of Burgundy had not begun to viſit 
Marly, and, of conſequence, neither his Go- 
vernor nor his Preceptor came there. Ma- 
dame Guyon went there by ſtealth, to give 
leſſons of piety to the ladies. The reſt appear- 
ed as ſeldom as poſlible at Court, that they 
might receive ker inſtructions at home. The 


ſub-governors, and ſome inferior officers, were 


admitted; and every thing paſſed with a pro- 


found ſecrecy, which rendered the favour of 


admiſſion the more valuable. 


The nomination of Fenelon to the ſee of 


Cambray, was an alarming blow to this little 


flock. They would have had Paris, not Cam- 


bray, which was conſidered as a rural dioceſe. 
They were vexed at the idea of his reſidence 
on his ſee, with which, at leaſt occaſionally, 
an Archbiſhop cannot diſpenſe. Many ladies, 
inſtead of being delighted with what the world 
conſidered as a ſplendid fortune for their paſtor, 


wept at his promotion. The new Prelate acted a 


noble part on the occaſion. When he accept- 


ed 
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an Abbey, the only benciice that he had ever 
poſſeſſed. Ile was contecrated at St Cyr, by 
Boſſuet, the Dictator of the order of Biſhops, in 
preſence of the young people belonging to it, 
of Madame de Maintenon, and of a few other 
« privileged perions. The church was ſet out 


La 


Ld 


* 
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with ornamental furniture belonging to the 


Crown, and every thing was conducted with 
the greateſt pomp “.' 

A character not leſs amiable than Fenelon 
was wanted to conſole the people of the dioceſe 
of Cambray, for the loſs of M. de Buas, a 


+ Flemiſh gentleman, who was. Archbiſhop 
when the King took the city; an excellent 


* Prelate, who exerted himſelf with great fide- 
* lity for the Spaniards during the ſiege, and 
became afterwards the faithful ſubject of 
France, as he had with frankneſs and candour 


4 promiſed to Lewis XIV. He had continued to 


conduct himſelf with ſuch propriety, that he 


ed the Archbiſhoprick, he generouſly gave up Pax III. 
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Buas. 


had obtained an high place in the eſtimation 


of the King and his Miniſters, who regretted 


him, 


St Simon was cloſely connected with the Dukes of 
Beauvilliers and St Aignan, intimate friends of Fenelon, 
who could not heartily forgive the Bithop of Meaux his ſuc- 
ceſs againit the Archbiſhop of Cambray. Boſſuet was, in 


truth, eminent among the French Bithops for learning, piety 


and eloquence: But he never arrogated to himſelf any ſu- 
periority over others, or pretended to domineer among the 
clergy, as St Simon ſeems to iaſinuate, in calling him Dicłator 


ef the Biſhops. 
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Paxr UI. © him, as well as the people of his dioceſe. He 
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reſided conſtantly there, viſited like a true 
« paſtor, and diſcharged all the functions of his 
« office with the utmoſt aſſiduity. He was ex- 
* tremely charitable ; dealing out his liberalities 
© to vaſt numbers, and being ready to ſerve all 
the world. He kept always a good table, at 
* which a number of good company were uſually 
* aſſembled, and fat long, but without exceſs. 
But he would riſe from it readily, to wait up- 
on the meaneſt perſon who wiſhed to confels 
to him, or to receive his bleſſing, and die in 
* his arms. Such acts of charity he diſcharged 
© like an apoſtle #? 

This year died Marſhal Luxembourg , a diſci- 
ple formed under the great Conde, who did ho- 
nour to his maſter. Beſides his nulitary talents, 
he had another quality, of a moſt eſtimable na- 
ture: He made himſelf adored by his ſoldiers; 
when he needed their ſervices, they were al- 
* ways eager to perform their duty.” They la- 
mented him as a father; and the nation in ge- 
neral, as one of their ableſt defenders. The 
death of the Princeſs of Orange produced very 
different emotions. The Court did not openly 
rejoice on the occaſion ; but they at leaſt ex- 
preſſed no tokens of regret. * Her father, 
James II. begged that they would not even 
wear mourning, Meſſieurs de Bouillon and 

1 de 
St Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 69. 
+ Berwick, t. I. p. 232. 
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de Duras, and all the relations of the Prince 


« of Orange, were accordingly forbidden. They 
« obeyed; but confidered it as a childiſh piece 
« of revenge.“ In Lewis XIV. it was nothing 
more than an act of complaiſance ; he now be- 
gan to ſee, that peace could not be obtained 
without acknowledging William, King of Eng- 
land, and was even preparing to make other ſa- 
crifices; but theſe proved leſs conſiderable than 
he had feared. AY 

The allies were as weary as he of the war. 
Bouflers, famous for his probity and patriotiſm ; 
Bouflers, fearleſs of danger, ſuperior to artifice, and 
regardleſs of rank, whenever any occaſion offer- 
ed to expoſe himſelf for his King and his coun- 
try, —after his glorious defence of Namur, into 
which he had thrown himſelf, was, on a frivo- 
lous pretext, detained a priſoner by the Prince 
of Orange, in direct violation of the articles up- 
on which he had capitulated, —of purpoſe to 
open the negociations which ended in the peace 
of Ryſwick. On the other hand, Catinat, the 
bulwark of France, the Cato of his age; Catinat, 


whom Madame de Maintenon ſuſpected of ha- 


ving no religion, perhaps becauſe, when the 


Court became devout, he did not, like the other 


Courtiers, make any change of his exterior de- 
portment,—after having almoſt always beat the 
Duke of Savoy, had the pleaſure of offering him 
peace, of which the young Adelaide, afterwards 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy, became the pledge. 

The 
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The proſpect of this marriage ſpread new 


becoming gloomy and ferious. They had no- 


thing but one inſipid round of amulements ;— 
play, ſhews, the chace, walks, mulic, and a tew 


dull ceremonies ; but no more of thoſe gay and 
ſplendid feſtivals which tranſport the Courtier, 
and make even the people, for a few days, for- 
get their ſufferings. The Dauphin, like his fa- 
ther, led a uniform life at Meudon; and Ma- 
demoilelle Choin, whom he kept with him, not- 
withſtanding the means that were uſed to preju— 


dice him againſt her, acted nearly the fame 


part there, as Madame de Maintenon at Ver- 


failles. 


It was never known whether they were married. 
La Beaumelle aſſerts that they were *, and has 
fabricated on this ground, an ingenious romance. 
In proof of his facts, he refers to letters which have 
never appeared, and of which he confeſſes that 


he had feen nothing but extracts. I quote the 


tollowing anecdote as not improbable : * In one 
of thole converſations with his father, in which 


the timid reſpect of the Dauphin made him 


* always behave with a degree of conſtraint, 


* which the eaſy familiarity of the King could 


* never remove, after beſtowing the higheſt 
« praiſes on Mademoiſelle Choin, and obſerving 
that he was heard without ſurpriſe or diſſatiſ- 

oy faction, 
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faction, he aſked his Majeſty's permiſſion to Paar III. 
« marry her. Think ſeriouſly of it, my ſon,” 7690-98. 


« ſaid Lewis, as he retired into his cabinet, 
« but never mention it more to me.“ This was 
a very Wiſe and indulgent reply; by it, his Ma- 
jeſty left it ſtill in, his power to break off the 
marriage, if the w elfare of the State, or the ho- 
nour of the Royal Family, ſhould render that 
neceſlary ; and without expoling his authority to 
contempt, left the Dauphin at liberty to gratify 
his inclinations, but with the certainty that his 
marriage with the Lady ſhould never be pu- 


blicly authoriled. 


St Simon again ſays, * All who have been 
« privy to their ſecrets agree, that there never 
was a marriage. Yet, one does not know what 
to think, after ſeeing her in the pavilion at 
Meudon, fitting in the pretence of the Prince 
on an elbow-chair, and the Princefles only on 
* ſtools; and hearing her lpeat to his daughter- 
* in-law in a familiar, and ſometimes rather in 
an indilcreet tone, chide her, find fault with 
her drels, her air, and often with her conduct. 


In all this, one can ſcarce help diſcovering the 


* mother-in-law ; the reſemblance to the condi- 
* tion of Madame de Maintenon is ftriking. 
* Mademoitelle Choin waited on the Dauphin 
in a very dangerous illneſs, with the tendereſt 
* aſfiduity. The King not only knew, but ap- 
proved of this, and far from ſending her a- 
i way, as uſual on ſuch occaſions, even recom- 

_ © mendcd 
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Tape UE III. mended to Madame de Maintenon to viſit 


696-98. * her#,” 


Dutcheſs 
of Lude. 


In point of charms, nature had made a great 
difference between thoſe two ladies; and in 
point of age, there was ſtill a greater T. It ap- 
pears, too, that they both poſſeſſed the qualities 
by which mothers and grandmothers are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed ; the former grave, and rea- 
dy to chide; the latter careſſing and indulgent: 
In the preſence of the Dauphin and Mademoi- 


ſelle Choin, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy found 
herſelf always in conſtraint ; with the King and 


Madame de Maintenon, ſhe was at her eaſe. 
The approaching marriage of the Princeſs of 
Savoy occaſioned ſome promotions in the Court 


of France f. A Lady of Honour was wanted. 


The King heſitated almoſt to the very laſt mo- 
ment, among feveral who had been propoſed. 
In the evening, talking with his brother, who 
* wiſhed to learn on whom the choice was like- 
ly to fall, and diverting himſelf with his curio- 
« ſity, he appeared very undetermined. Mon- 
+ fieur naming Madame du Lude, Good!“ 
+ cried his Majeſty, * the belt in the world to teach 

„the 

T. 3. p. 62. 

+ Ia the year 1699, at the age of ſixty-four, Madame de 
Maintenon was, according to the expreſſion of her Confeſſor, 
Maintenon's Letters, t. 15. p. 44. the refuge of a weak man. 
It appears that Mademoiſelle Choin, when much younger, 


could not preſerve the Dauphin from any ſnare. St Sꝛmon, 


t. 3. Pp. 89.—La Galerie de Pancienne Cour, G. 
+ St Simon, t. 1. part 1. p. 109. 
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adding ſome other expreſſions not very favour- 

able to that Lady. Next day, Monfieur's 
Uſher opening the door of his cloſet, announ- 
ced to him that the Dutcheſs du Lude was ap- 
pointed Lady of Honour. Monſieur treated 
the news as an idle ſtory. The Duke de Cha- 
tillon and ſeveral others, coming in juſt then, 
and confirming the account with all its cir- 
cumftances, Monſieur was at length convinced, 
but expreſſed ſuch ſurpriſe, that every one was 
ſtruck with it. They aſked the reaſon of his 
ſurpriſe; and, as ſecrecy was never his fort, 
he repeated, with great ſimplicity, what the 
King had faid but four and twenty hours be- 


fore. His relation led to reflections. The 


channel through which Madame de Lude had 
obtained her place was — and at length 
found out. 

Madame de Maintenon had retained an old 


ſervant, the only domeſtic that ſhe had in her 
ſervice during her widowhood. This woman, 


who was called Nanon by her Miſtreſs, and by 


all others, Mademoiſelle Balbien, aped her in 


her dreſs, her manners, her devotion, and 


even the tones of her voice. The Princeſſes, 


his Majeſty's daughters, ſometimes paid their 


reſpects to her; and the Miniſters of State 


were careful to ſalute her with very low bows. 
Like Madame de Maintenon, ſhe kept herſelf 


very private, and very inacceſſible ; but Ma- 


Vol. II. B « dame 
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dame du Lude had ready acceſs to her, 
through an old friend, Madame Barhizi, 
* who had formerly done Nanon the honour of 


_ + ſeeing her, and was now very happy in being 


received by Mademoiſelle Balbien. Thoſe two 
« great ladies came to a mutual underſtanding, 
and, in conſequence of paying twenty thou- 
« ſand crowns to Nanon, the Dutcheſs was na- 
med to the place on the very evening after the 
King had expreſſed ſuch an averſion for her. 
Such are Courts! exclaims St Simon. A 


Nanon ſells the beſt offices to a rich and no- 


* ble lady, without children, without concerns, 
free and independent, yet fooliſh enough to 
pay dear for admiſſion to ſervitude !* He 
might have added, perſons in power, who are 
either weak or intereſted enough to ſuffer a traf- 


fic to be made of their credit, and Kings who 


know not that the choice which they think theirs, 
is made by a female ſervant. 

Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the Dutcheſs du 
Lude was not unworthy of the preference which 
ſhe obtained. Her prudence, her dignifted man- 


ners, her acquaintance with the Court, qualified 


her well for the honours of her place. She was 
* grand-daughter to Chancellor Seguier, by the 


* Dutcheſs de Verneuil. Her mother had been 
* Lady of the Palace * to the Queen, and widow 


* firſt of the gallant Count de Guiche, with 


6 whom ſhe had not lived happy ; afterwards of 


the 


* Dame du Palais. 
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equal prudence towards both her huſbands. 
She continued always attached to the Court, 
though neither the King nor Madame de Main- 
tenon ſhewed any regard for her. She was very 
ſeldom invited to Marly ; and never honoured 
with any of thoſe ſingular diſtinctions which 
were confined to a few ladies. This made her 
take pains to attain thoſe diſtinctions. 

Madame du Lude had two formidable com- 


petitors, the Dutcheſs of Arpajon, and the La- 


dy of Marthal Rochefort. Madame de Roche- 
fort was Lady of Honour to the Dutcheſs de Char- 
tres, and Lady of the Wardrobe to the Dauphi- 
neis. Had it not been for Madame de Blanzac, 
her daughter, her pretenſions, ſupported as they 


were by real merit, might poſſibly have been 


allowed. Madame de Blanzac, endowed with 
all the enchanting graces and the pernicious 
arts of a ſyren, united in her character in- 
conſiſtent qualities, which made her at once 


feared and beloved, eſteemed and deſpiſed. 


She poſſeſſed great mildneſs of manners, with 
a malicious and artful mind ; the appearance 
of undiſguiſed ſincerity, with the moſt accom- 
pliſhed deceit; fictitious tales, made up of 


_ ©* falſehood and treachery, the related in the voice 
of ingenuous candour. Her converſation was 


* captivating. Nobody was capable of more deli- 
* cate raillery, or happier ridicule, On thoſe 


* 
the Count du Lude, whom ſhe married from Pur II, 
inclination, and had acquitted herſelf with 
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who were incapable of returning the attacks, 
ſhe poured it without mercy ; but with ſuch 
art, that the perſon againſt whom it was di- 
rected was never ſenſible of being the butt, 
but thought her ſatire directed againſt others. 
At Court, or in the city, her apartment was 
continually filled with the beſt company. But 
her manners were worſe than ſuſpicious. Her 
expenſive diſſipation ruined Nangi, her ſou 
by her firſt marriage ; and Blanzac was brought 
in great haſte from the army to be her ſecond 
huſband, yet ſcarce arrived in time *. 

* The King's three daughters diſputed for her. 
The rank which her mother enjoyed in the ſer- 
vice of the Dutcheſs de Chartres, attached her to 


that Princeſs in preference to her lifters. She had 
the entire command of her. The diſturbance 


which the authority that ſhe uſurped gave oc- 
caſion to, rendered her diſagreeable to Mon- 
fieur and the Duke de Chartres. She was diſ- 
miſſed ; but by tears and entreaties ſhe prevail- 
ed with the Dutcheſs de Chartres to recal her. 


Being admitted by the King into ſome of his 
parties, ſhe entertained him ſo much with her 
wit, that he could ſpeak of nothing elſe to Ma- 


dame de Maintenon. She was alarmed, and 
252— with the lady's mother to detain her 
7 * at 


* She was married on Saturday the 16th of Auguſt 1692, 


and lay in on Sunday. But Dangeau ſays, they had been fe- 
cretly married for a year before, and the only reaſon for 
repeating the ceremonies was to av oid a proceſs, 


© oy (nd 
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at Paris - giving her hopes of the place of La- Paar III. 


dy of Honour as a reward for her ſervice. 
When Madame de Rochefort had done what 
« ſhe deſired, ſhe quarrelled with her, on pre- 
text of her daughter's irregularities, which, ſhe 
ſaid, were owing to her weak indulgence: So 
the good Lady was forced to appear ſatisfied 
with ſeeing her ſon appointed one of the Gen- 
tlemen to the Dauphin, without having aſked 
the place for him &. 

The Dutcheſs of Arpajon, the other competi- 


* LY * K * 


tor, had already obtained one favour unaſked, 


which gave her a ſort of right to this one. She 


— — 
1696-95. 


Dutcheſs 
&Arpajon. 


was the young and beautiful widow of an old 


* man whom ſhe had made happy ; and a pro- 
* ceſs had brought her from Rouergue to Paris. 
* Scarce had ſhe been preſented at Court, when 
the Lady of Honour to the Dauphineſs died, 
and the place was immediately conferred on her. 
It was what ſhe had not expected; but ſhe 
was ſiſter to Beuvron, an old acquaintance of 


Madame de Maintenon's, who, maliciouſly ob- 


* ſerves St Simon, never forgot her friends of a 


certain deſcription. Nobody could have diſ- 


charged the duties of the place better, or more 
to the ſatisfaction of every perſon than Ma- 


dame d'Arpajon. She, therefore, expected the 


* ſame place in the ſervice of the Dutcheſs of 


_ * Burgundy; but money carried it from her. 


* She could never forget the injury. The ſenſe 
—_— « of 
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Roucy. 
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of it is even ſaid to have killed her; although, 
to make up to her for the loſs, her daughter 
was appointed Lady of the Palace *. 

This Lady was : Counteſs of Roucy. She 
was a true devotee; homely, vain, peeviſh, 
obſtinate, ambitious, officious, envious, and, to 
crown all. ſhe never failed to appear at the ſo- 
lemn maſſes of the pariſh, and ſcarce ever to 
communicate every eight days. Her huſband, 
one of thoſe Roucy whoſe father retired from 
France, after the revocation of the edict of 


Nantz, was a favourite of the Ladies for his hand- 


ſome and manly figure, with his equals for his 
extravagance of expence, and with his inferiors 
for his familiar manners. 

Two other ladies were at the ſame time na- 


med, entirely for their merit, and without in- 
trigue, as it were to be wiſhed that places were 
always diſpoſed of at Court. Madame du Cha- 


* 


* 


telet, who had been formerly in the ſervice of 
the Dauphineſs. and was daughter to Marſhal 
Bellefonds, lived in retirement with her mo- 
ther at Vincennes, of which her brother was 
Governor, in a frugal economical ſtyle, that 
her huſband, who was an excellent officer in 
the Old Cavalry of Lorraine, might live the 
more ſplendidly in the army. Her piety, her 
mildneſs of manners, and her other virtues, 
which were ſcarce diſplayed any where but in 
the place of her retirement, as ſhe almoſt never 

— - * came 
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came abroad into the world, obtained her this Paxr III. 
appointment; and the choice was generally 1696-98. 


« applauded.” The appointment of Madame de 


Nogaref met with equal approbation. She was 


ſiſter to Biron, who was created a Duke in 1723, 
and to Madame de Villeroy, widow of Marſhal 
Villeroy, a brave but imprudent officer, —quali- 
ties which ſometimes go together *. She was 
neither remarkable for beauty nor ſhape; yet 
diſtinguithed by grace and delicacy, with an 
air of native ſimplicity. Beſides, ſhe was poor ; 
and the wife was rewarded for the ſervices ob the 
huſband, who had been killed at Fleurus. 
Laſtly, the Ladies d'O and de Dangeau were 
both placed in the ſervice of the Dutcheſs of Bur- 


gundy. One of them owed this piece of good 


fortune to her huſband ; the other obtained it 
by availing herſelf of the merits of hers. * Guil- 
leragues, Madame d'O's father, was a Gaſcon, 
* a humourous man, fond of good eating, and 
an excellent companion. He had many friends; 
and after ruining himſelf in entertaining them, 
lived at their expence. He was one of Ma- 

B 4 1 dame 


* 


* In Madame de Maintenon's Letters, t. 5. p. 8. men- 
tion is made of a Lady de Nogaret, Dame du Palais, whoſe 


huſband was alive in 1700. The battle of Fleurus was fought 
in 1690; St Simon muſt therefore be miſtaken with reſpect 
to the period of her huſband's death. She muſt either not 


have been a widow at the time of obtaining the place of 
Dame du Palais, or have given up the place to her daughter- 
:n-law, or to ſome other lady, married to a Nogaret. 


— 
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dame de Maintenon's old acquaintance, and 
* ſhe forgot him not in his diſtreſs, but, to repair 


£ his exhauſted fortune, procured him the place 


of Ambaſſador to Turkey, at that time'very lu- 
* crative. In Turkey, he allowed himſelf as 
good a dinner as at home, amuſed himſelt, laid 
up nothing; and, dying, left his widow with a 


4 
« 

© handſome daughter, without any tortune to 
4 


ſupport them. 

On board the ſhip which was ſent to convey 
£ his ſucceſſor to Conſtantinople, and to bring 
s home the family of Guilleragues, was a Lieu- 
* tenant of the name of Villers. He, being 
© pleaſed with the young lady's beauty, began, 
zin Turkey, to make ſuit to her, and, with con- 
© ſent of the mother, continued his addreſſes on 
© their way, although he had as little fortune as 
his miſtreſs. The ſhip was accidentally for- 
ced to caſt anchor on the coaſt of Aſia, near 


the widow preſented the young couple to the 
protectreſs of her deceaſed buſband. Madame 
de Maintenon, affected at the adventure, which 
* renewed the remembrance of her own, ſought 
to provide for them. Villers had abilities; 
$ ſhe placed him with the Count de Toulouſe, 


as Steward of his Houſehold; and, to give 


f himlelf ſome conſequence, he aſſumed the 


name 


the ruins of Troy. The occaſion was too ro- 
mantic to be reſiſted. The lovers went on 
ſhore and married. On arriving in France, 
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' name and arms of d'O, to which he pretend- Paar III. 


* 


6 


6 


« 


cd a right. 
Both huſband and wife now advanced to 


fortune by a rapid progreſs, but by different 
means. M. d'O was a man ofa large figure and 
cold diſtant manners, with juſt enough of under- 
ſtanding to impoſe upon filly people, by con- 


temptuous filence, by a folemn demeanour, and 


by the dreſs and practices of a profeiled devo- 
tee. In a word,” ſays St Simon, you would 
have taken him for a Phariſee. He had the 
air, the auſterity, and the manners of one, in 
ſuch perfection, that I have often been tempt- 
ed to cut the tail of his coat behind into 


fringes *. 


— 
1696-98. 


His wife again was foul of the world, of 


pleaſure, and of good cheer. She aſſembled 


good company round her table; but it was 


obſerved that ſhe chiefly invited people who 
could be of uſe to her. She had this in com- 
mon with her huſband, that ſhe ſaw none but 
perſons who were in favour at Court. But 
ſhe differed from him in being entertaining, 
making herſelf agrecable to the idlers about 
Court, and never going abroad but to ſerve 
ſome purpoſe. This alliance of devotion and 


retirement, on the one fide, with ſuch a con- 
* trariety 


* Danzeau dates the marriage of M. Villers d'O with 


Mademoiſelle de Guilleragues, on Shrove-Tueſday 1689. 
In this caſe, the marriage in Aſia muſt either be a fable, or 


dhe ceremony muſt have been renewed in France. 
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trariety of conduct, on the other, was managed 
with ſo much judgment and prudence, that 
nothing appeared incongruous or conſtrained. 
They had the addreſs, though indebted for 
every thing to Madame de Maintenon, yet to 


pleaſe Madame de Monteſpan ; by which 
means, they acquired and retained the good 
.graces of the Count of Toulouſe, who was very 


affectionate to his mother. M. d'O's ſituation 
in the ſervice of that Prince, gave him liberty 
of acceſs to the King, whom he might ſee at 
all hours, to talk with him of his ſon.“ Thus 


their good fortune owed its riſe to the wife, and 
was improved by the huſband. 


Monſ. and 
Madame de 


M. Dangeau owed his good fortune to him- 


— ſelf. * A gentleman of Beauce, of an Huguenot 


family, and unpatronized, by his dexterity in 
play, he inſinuated into the Court, at the time 


when all was love and revelry; and though 


he gained conſiderable ſums, was ſo fortunate 
as never to incur ſuſpicion. He lent obliging- 
ly, and his character of fairneſs and integrity 
procured him uſeful friends. Play introduced 


him into the parties of Lewis's miſtreſſes, who 
treated him with familiarity, and introduced 


him into the company of the Monarch him- 
ſelf. Dangeau made verſes, was handſome 


and gallant. Thus introduced at Court, but 


without any eſtabliſhment, his ambition was 


for an apartment at Verſailles. As he was 
one day at play with the King, Lewis, whom 


« he 


4 
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he had more than once importuned on this Paar — 


« head, began to rally him on the eaſe with 1696-98. 


« which he made his verſes, which, to ſay the 
truth, were ſeldom good. All at once the 
King propoſed to him ſome very hard rhimes, 
« with a promiſe of an apartment if he could 
« inſtantly fill them up. Dangeau accepted the 
challenge, conſidered for a moment, accom- 
« pliſhed the taſk, and obtained his lodging. 
In a ſhort time after, he married the ſiſter of 
Madame d'Eitrees, daughter to Morin the 


| © Jew, with an enormous fortune, and bought 


the place of Reader to his Majeſty ; a ſinecure, 
but which afforded acceſs to the King at his 
« petit-coucher. By his aſſiduity, he obtained 


from the King a regiment of infantry. After 


keeping it for a ſhort time, he was ſent on 
* buſineſs to England. At his return, he bought 
from an unlucky gameſter the place of Go- 
« vernor of Touraine, and after that the poſt of 
* Gentleman-uſher to the Dauphineſs. By ano- 


ther piece of good fortune he became a wi- 


* dower; and in the year 1688, was created a 
* Knight of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The Dauphineſs had brought a Maid of 


Honour from a convent in Germany, who poſ- 
* ſeſſed the beauty of an angel, the elegant ſhape 
of a nymph, a good underſtanding, and a ſpot- 
* leſs reputation. Her father, Count Leweſtein, 


* was a branch of the Palatine family, but the 


6 deſcendant 
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« deſcendant of a left-hand marriage *. Her 
mother was ſiſter to Cardinal Furſtemberg, 


and who wiſhed much to ſee her married in 
« France, where there was, beſides, a great in- 
« clination to oblige him. The King and Ma- 


dame de Maintenon caſt their eyes on Dan- 


*,geau, who was rich, well eſtabliſhed at Court, 
and decorated with honours. The fair Ger- 
man, notwithſtanding all his honours, made 
an obſtinate reſiſtance. The King, Madame 


de Maintenon, and the Dauphineſs interfered ; 


her uncle interpoſed his authority, and the 
« niece at laſt yielded. From that time, Dan- 


geau imagined himſelf Elector Palatine. He 


was the very beſt man in the world; but, 
* there is no denying it, —often the butt of 
* ridicule. Madame de Monteſpan uſed to ſay, 
very pleaſantly, that it was impoſſible not to 


love him, or not to laugh at him. 


© To complete his honours, the King c con- 
* ferred on him the place of Grand-Maſter of 


the order of St Lazarus. On occafians of ce- 


* remony, he affected to mimic the King. All 
the world aſſembled to admire and to laugh at 
his ſolemnity. He was made firſt Gentleman- 


_ < uſher to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and Coun- 


. ſellor 


* When a German Nobleman marries beneath his rank, 


he gives only his left hand at the celebration of the nuptial 
ceremony. T. 
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, bee. length, hi c- Pant III. 
ſellor 4 Etat d'Epee. At length, his connec- Yan 


tions with men of letters procured him a chair 
in the Academy. His wife became firſt Lady 
« of the Bed-chamber, as being lady of the firſt 
« Gentleman-uſher, and becauſe there were no 
other titled dames among the Ladies of the 
* Bed-chamber. Her birth, her virtue, her 
« beauty, her having married rather to pleaſe 
the King than herſelf, and her living very pru- 
* dently with a man much above her own age, 
all endeared her to Madame de Maintenon, 
«* whole intimacy ſhe enjoyed.” 
The King received the young Adelaide of 
Savoy as an angel of peace. His firſt act was 
to preſent her to God, and to pray that the mar- 
riage might become a ſource of happineſs to his 
people, and of comfort to his old age. A letter 
from Madame de Maintenon to the Dutcheſs of 
Savoy, affords a better account than any of the 


memoirs of the time, of what the young Prin- 


ceſs then was, and what might be expected of 
her. Lewis XIV. went to meet her at Mon- 
targis, on the 4th of November 1696. Imme- 
diately after his arrival, he wrote to Madame 
de Maintenon, who remained at Fontainbleau, 
a letter, of which ſhe ſent an abſtrat to the 
Princeſs's mother, annexing the opinion which 


ſhe herſelf had formed, upon a few days ac- 


quaintance. 
* The King,” ſays ſhe, © is charmed with her. 


e ſpeaks with admiration of her air, her 


«* graceful 
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Res I. © graceful manner, her politeneſs, her diſcretion, 


1690-08, © her modeſty ; and your Royal Highneſs knows 


© how niggardly he is of his praiſes. It is im- 
6 poſſible to come off better from a firſt inter- 


view. She has all the charms of eleven, and 


already all the perfections of a more advanced 
age. Her temper appears amiable, and her ſi- 
* gure promiſes to become perfect. To ſhew 
© her good ſenſe ſhe needs only ſpeak. Her 
* manner of liſtening, all the changes in her 


 * countenance, her looks, every thing in ſhort, 


* ſhew that nothing can eſcape her penetration. 


Her politeneſs renders her incapable of ſaying. 


any thing that might be diſagreeable. I would 
« refuſe her careſſes, on pretence that I was old. 


« Ah! not ſo old,” replied ſhe. Then making 


me fit down, and ſeating herſelf, with a flat- 
* tering air, almoſt on my knees, Mamma,” ſaid 


* ſhe, has directed me to give you the warmeſt 


„ aſſurances of her friendſhip, and to tell you 
„that ſhe hopes for yours in return. You muſt 
* be ſo good as teach me how to pleaſe the 
“King. 
* neſs, the livelineſs, the graceful manner in 
* which they were uttered, are more than I can 
expreſs upon paper. I dare not join my ad- 
miration with that which can alone be valued ; 
but I cannot help thanking your Royal High- 
neſs for beſtowing upon us a child, who pro- 
* miſes to become the delight of the Court, and 


 * the glory of her age.“ Madame de Maintenon 


adds : 


Such were her words; but the ſoft- 


— 90 * 
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adds: * You do me too much honour, Madam, 
in approving of my attention to her. Your 
Royal Highneſs has left ſo little to be done, 
+ that all I can do is to hinder others from ſpoil- 
ing what you have rendered ſo perfect. But I 


may perhaps begin with ſpoiling her myſelf. 


St Cyr was of conſiderable ſervice to Madame 
de Maintenon in her endeavours to form the 


mind of Adelaide. She inſpired her pupil with 


a taſte for going often there, and directed her to 
chule her favourites among thoſe who, being them- 
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{elves eminent for their virtues, might form her to 


fimilar habits, and give her a reliſh for ſuch uſe- 


ful employments as were ſuitable to her age. 
she ſometimes drefled like a lady *, but of- 
tener like a girl F of the order of St Lewis. 
In this dreſs, ſhe would go to the office of the 
* kitchen to attend the examination of houſehold 
accounts; to the treaſury, where other buſineſs 
* was tranſacted; to the apartments of the no- 
vices, where ſhe received inſtruction; and to 
* the claſſes, in which by obeying ſhe learned to 
* command. It gave her the higheſt pleaſure, 
* when people took no notice of her rank. Con- 
* ſfidering theſe as neceſſary taſks, ſhe dedicated 
* her time entirely to them, avoided the indo- 
* lence and luxury of Verſailles, and thus be- 


* came the Antiope whom Minerva formed for 
* Telemachus f.“ 


* 


* Dame. + Demoiſelle. 
t La Beaumelle, t. 4. p. 1.50. 
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As the Princeſs advanced in age, and the time 
of her marriage, which took place on the 7th of 


December 1697, approached, inſtead of the 


young companions with whom ſhe had hitherto 
aſſociated, M. de Maintenon placed about her 
perſons more advanced in age, who all endea- 
voured to render her an accomplithed woman. 
When ſhe had failed in the performance of any 
of her duties, ſhe was warned of it by ſeeing 
« a gloom diffuſed over the countenances of all 
around her. When ſhe ſaw them joyful, ſhe 
might be ſatisfied that ſhe had done well; and 


+ this operated as a new motive to induce her 
to perſevere. Whether abſent or preſent, M. 


de Maintenon was ſtill vigilant to preſerve her 
from the ſnares of the Court. Her under- 
4 ſtanding ſhe was aſſiduous to cultivate by the 
* moſt inſtructive leſſons; ſometimes teaching 
* her the knowledge of the human heart by re- 
marks on the characters of Courtiers ; and 
* ſometimes writing out for her ſuch advices as 
none but the moſt enlightened wiſdom could 
4 ſuggeſt.” 

Thoſe advices which, by the confeſſion of the 
Princeſs, preſerved her from a good many errors, 
form the ſubſtance of a letter which I am ſorry 
to abridge. It begins with this maxim: The 
* fear of God is the beginning of wiſdom ; the 


love of God the fulfilling of the law *.“ Ma- 


dame 


Lettres de Maintenon, t. 2. p. 250. 
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dame de Maintenon next praiſes the holy ſcrip- Parr III. 
tures, from which this maxim 1s quoted; and _— 


takes occaſion to give her pupil directions for 
her reading. * Profane books,” ſays ſhe, * while 
they enlarge our knowledge, inſpire pride, and 
« excite curioſity, a paſſion ſo dangerous to our 
« ſex; whereas the holy ſcriptures, while they 
«* inſtruct, impreſs the heart with ſentiments of 


* humility.” She proceeds with ſome valuable 


reflections on piety, recommending to her al- 
* ways to prefer the duties of her ſtation to any 
particular act of deyotion, to avoid vanity and 
idleneſs, and, above all, to flee from fin. Vice 


is dreadful and dangerous; and unhappy vi- 


* cious habits are eaſily formed, but not to be 
laid afide, without the utmoſt difficulty.” She 
exhorts her to love the church, to reſpect its mi- 
nitters, to protect reſpectable characters, to aſſiſt 
the unfortunate, whoever they be, and to do 
good with diſcernment, and without acceptance 
of perſons. * Never protect a perſon of your 
* acquaintance to the prejudice of a man of me- 
_ * rit, not perſonally known to you. Avoid no- 
* velties, continue attached to the Holy See, it 
is the centre of unity.“ Her advices on the 
choice of a confeſſor, and on devotional exerciſes, 
are no leſs prudent; and the following, on the 
tenor of conduct which the Princeſs ſhould 
maintain towards her huſband, the courtiers, 
and the people, ſhew very great experience in 
the Lady who gave them. 

Vor. II. . 1 Hope 
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Hope not, ſays ſhe, for perfect happinels ; 


there is no ſuch thing on earth; though there 


were, it would not be found at Court. Great- 


nels is expoſed to afflictions often more levere 


than thoſe to which a private ſtation is liable. 
Be neither vexed nor aſhamed to depend on 
your huſband. Let him be your deareſt friend, 
your only confident. Hope not for conſtant 
harmony in the marriage ſtate. The belt 


| huſbands and wives are thoſe who bear occa- 


ſionally from each other fallies of ill humour 
with patient mildneſs. Be obliging, without 
putting great value on your favours. Hope 
not for a full return of tenderneſs. Men are 


tyrants who would be free themſelves and have 
us confined. You need not be at the pains to 
examine whether their rights be well founded; 
it is enough that they ure eſtabliſhed. Pray 


God to keep you from jealouty. The affec- 
tions of a huſband are never to be regained by 
complaints, reproaches, or ſullen behaviour. 

Speak, write, act, think, as if you were al- 
ways in the preſence of a thouſand witneſſes. 


* S920Ner or later, all muſt be known. — Writing 


8 


is dangerous. — The only maxim ever given 


to Princes, is to practiſe diſſimulation: But it 


is an unhappy maxim, and often involves them 


in diſagreeable circumſtances. I had much 


rather have a prudent frankneſs. Love your 
children. See them often. This is the moſt 
honourable occupation for either a Princeſs or 
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a peaſant. Never adopt the paſſions of others; 

© jt is your buſineſs to moderate, not to follow 
them. Never perſiſt in maintaining what you 
© know to be wrong.—A Princeſs ſhould be of no 
party, but only ſtrive to maintain harmony.— 
« Love the State. Love the Nobility; they are 
the ſupport of the State. Love your domeſtics ; 
let them make their fortunes in your ſervice ; 
* but that never an enormous one. Love your 
relations; but let only France be your country. 
France will love you only in proportion as 
vou love it. Refuſe not to liſten to thoſe who 


apply for your aid. The power of doing good, 
+ is your only recompence for the ſtate of ſervi- 


* tude in which your rank places you.“ The 
letter ends with a fort of paradox, which 


perhaps Princes experience to be truer than it 
may be thought. You are the firſt woman in 
© the world; but not to flatter you, you will alſo 
* find yourſelf, and on that very: account, the 


+ moſt unhappy.” 

The marriage of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
was celebrated with great ſplendour. Thoſe 
graces were already opening which afterwards 
rendered this Princeſs ſo charming: A ftature 


riſing to Majeſty, large eyes, a lively ſet of fea- 


tures, the delicacy and luſtre of complexion pe- 
culiar to early youth. The Duke was all that 
can be expected at fifteen years of age; lively, 


ſlender, ready to yield to every emotion, but al- 
ready diſtinguiſhed by an air of reflection which 


C2 indicated 
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indicated approaching maturity of judgment. 
The young couple ſoon found means to eſcape 
the vigilance of thoſe who wiſhed to 1mpoſe on 
them for two years; a reſtraint which their youth 
ſeemed to require. St Simon, to expreſs the 
tenderneſs of the Duke of Burgundy, calls him 
an ardent Novice “. 

There were a variety of amuſements at 


Court, on occaſion of that marriage. The 


King gave balls at Verſailles and Marly. At 
« theſe were exhibited ingenious maſquerades, a 
« ſeries of allegorical maſks, with all the agree- 
* able contrivances for entertainment that French 
* gaiety could invent. The Dauphin, even Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, all the Princes, and the 


principal perſons about Court, did their utmoſt 


to furniſh amuſements. But none ſucceeded fo 
well as the Prince of Conde. In his apartment, 
which conſiſted but of a few rooms, he found 
means to ſurpriſe every perſon, by giving an 
entertainment, the moſt gallant, the moſt inge- 
niouſly contrived, and the beſt directed ima- 
« ginable. A ſplendid ball, maſks, an imitation 
of the ſhops of different countries, a collation 
* charmingly decorated; and all without diſobli- 
ging any perſon, without crowding and with- 
out confuſion. 
A very lovely young married lady had, 
on that occaſion, a mortifying adventure. 
She 
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- She had been obſerved to entertain a growing Pax III. 


« paſſion for the Count d'Evreux, a handſome 1698-99. 
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young man, who might very well turn the 


head of any young woman. About the middle 


of the ball, enters a maſk with four faces, of 
four perſons belonging to the Court, made in 
wax, and perfectly like. Of theſe, that of the 
Count d' Evreux was one. He wore a large 
flowing robe, in which he had concealed means 


for turning about any of his four faces with the 
greateſt readineſs. The ſingular appearance 


of this maſk, attracted every one's notice. Ma- 


ny conjectures were formed, and the maſk was 


aſked to dance. In the courſe of his minuet, 
he turned about his four faces in a very di- 
verting manner. When he had done, the 
malicious wag went to pay his reſpects to the 


* poor Lady above mentioned, preſenting to 


| 6- 


her the countenance of the Count d*Evreux. 
This was not all. Being an excellent dancer, 
he, through the whole dance, turned his head 
ſo as to look the Lady with whom he danced 


ſtraight in the face. She changed colour; yet 


without entirely lofing countenance, reſolved 
to cut ſhort the dance. With this intention, ſhe, 


at the ſecond turn, offered her hand; the maſk 
alſo preſented his, but ſprung nimbly off, and 
begun the figure anew. She now thought to 

ſucceed better; but the maſk repeated the ſame 
* teazing conduct, kept the countenance towards 
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Paar III. her, and made it ſtill ſtare her directly in the 
1598-99. face, while her change of complexion, and her 


Princeſs 


endeavours to get off, continued to indicate 


her feelings; —and what was peculiarly morti- 


« fying, there was a profound ſilence through 


the whole aſſembly. At length ſhe had walk- 
ed at leaſt three times an ordinary minuet. 


There was reaſon to fear, that her huſband 
might come in before the ſcene was over. 


He, in fact, came in. But a prudent and ofh- 


« cious friend waited at the door, prevented him 


from entering, and, on pretence that the room 


* was crowded, led him to walk in the gallery 
till the maſk ſhould be gone. He ſaw what 
« was paſling; but conceived nothing of the ma- 
licious purpoſe with which the maſk perſecu- 
ted his wife *.“ Perhaps this adventure might 


_ preſerve the virtue of the Lady whom St Simon 


does not name, at a very critical period: He 
does her the juſtice to mention, that ſhe behaved 
with great propriety through the reſt of her life. 

At the ſame time, there was exhibited a ſort 
of melancholy maſquerade, which afforded no 
ſmall pleaſure to the Court. A good German 


Lady, the Princeſs d'Elfz, came into France 
to claim the inheritance of the family of Ailli, 
in right of her grandmother; believing it to 


* have fallen to her on the death of her father, 
* which had happened about ſix months before. 
95 She 
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| « She appeared in deep mourning, her carriage Paxr III. 
] covered with black cloth, her horſes capari- hay rt 
| ſoned in black, with white croffes, her ſervants 
« muffled up in long mantles, with trailing 
* crapes. When aſked for whom ſhe appeared 
in ſuch deep mourning, Alas! replied ſhe ſob- 
bing, it is for my Papa. This pretty childiſh 
* word appeared to ridiculous in the mouth of a 
« Princets fifty or ſixty years old, that every perſon 
was eager to put the queſtion, in order to be en- 
* tertained with the fame reply. What an ill cu- 
ſtom the French have,' exclaims St Simon, of 
laughing at every thing that varies from their 
© own cuſtoms!” He allows, however, that the 
deep ſighs and the folemn mourning, were ſuf- 
« ficiently ſubject to ridicule. —The orphan was 
* kindly received, and treated with the honours 
due to her rank; but ſhe went home empty- 
handed *. 
The general peace, the approach of which 1697-99. 
had been announced to the world by the arrival 
of the Princeſs of Savoy in France, in the 1696, 
was finally concluded and figned at Ryſwick, 
three months before her marriage in September 
1697. Lewis ſuffered the mortification of be- 
ing obliged to give up the intereſt of his friend 
James II. and to acknowledge William King 
of England. James was treated in the light of 
| C 4 Aa 


* St Simon, t. 1. ſ{cc. par. p. 79.—Dangeau, 16th Sep 
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Paxr III. a deceaſed perſon. A ſecret article ſecured an 
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During the laiter years of the war that was 
now brought to a termination, the adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances had been in the hands of 
Phelipeaux-Pontchartrain, who found himſclf 
« unwillingly conftrained to adopt various ex- 
«* traordinary means of raiſing money. The pell- 
tax and the tenth were propoſed by Baſville, 
Intendant of Languedoc. Pontchartrain was 
afraid of impoſing two taxes, which the facility 
* with which they might be aſſeſled and increaſed 
might render perpetual, and grievouſly bur- 
«© denſome. The ſecond he rejected without 
« deliberation ; but was obliged to adopt the for- 
mer *.“ But he enjoyed the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing the King ſuppreſs it, with the militia, 
the right of the ſoldiers to free quarters, and a 
good many other impoſitions, on the year after 
the peace. Some would have perſuaded the 
Monarch to continue it.—“ No;' replied he, I 
have kept my word with my enemies, reſpect- 
ing the conditions of peace, and it is but fair 
that I keep it with my ſubjects, from whom I 
have received ſo many proofs of fidelity and 
9 zeal.” | 
At the very time when Pontchartrain hoped 
to get quit of the perplexities of his office, Chan- 
cellor Boucherat died. * Would you be Chan- 

« cellor 


v Reboulet, t. 6. p. 409. 
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* cellor of France?” ſaid the King to him. Paar III. 
« Ah! Sire,” replied he, embracing his Majeſty's 1697-99 


knees, * Your Majeſty knows, that I have more 
than once aſked leave to reſign my charge of 
the finances, and cannot doubt that I will re- 
« joice to give it up for the firſt other poſt that 
© offers.” ] have actually heard him ſay,” adds 


St Simon, that the obtaining of the office of 


Chancellor, gave him leſs ſatisfaQtion than the 
getting free from the burden of the finances, 
* which, the peace notwithſtanding, was be- 
* coming every day more inſupportable. The 
King ſtill allowed him his apartment at Ver- 


* ſailles, and put his ſon into immediate poſſeſ- 


« fion of the Marine department, of which he 
had only the ſurvivorſhip *. 

The finances were given to Chamillart, who 
had no expectation of the office, but was in the 
country at the time of his appointment to it. 


We have ſeen what eſtimable qualities he poſ- 
ſefſed. * In his new employment, he diſplayed 


+ mildneſs, patience and affability, of which 
there had been no example, and which gained 


him the good will of every perſon who had 


any thing to tranſact with him. He refuſed 
* Not to hear the moſt fooliſh propoſals, nor the 
* moſt abſurd demands, however often repeated. 


* The coolneſs of his natural temper qualified 


him for this, without diſpoſing him to treat 
1 


7 St Simon, t. 1. ſec. par. p. 69. 
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Paar III. any perſon with mortifying indifference.” 
1697-99. This is what St Simon ſays. But in the Me- 


moirs of Berwick, we read, That when any 
© one began to ſpeak to him, he uſed always to 
ſay, I know, although the matter propoſed were 
* ſomething quite different from what he thought 
* it. His manner of refuſing, made you think 
© that the refuſal gave him uneaſineſs; and his 
manner of granting a requeſt, enhanced the 
* favour. He was, indeed, very much diſpoſed 
to oblige, and exceedingly unwilling to give 
pain. He gained the affection of the Inſpect- 


£ ors of the Finances. His behaviour to them, 
© hindered them from feeling any diſcontent at 


« ſeeing their inferior raiſed to a ſuperior ſtation. 
The whole Court was fond of him: He was 
ſo eaſy of acceſs, fo polite, and ſo eager to 


_ © oblige. The King ſhowed to him the affect ion 


* 


of a friend, and ſeemed to view him every day 
with increaſing eſteem. 


But Chamillart was not happy in his family. 


He was unſuitably matched: A circumſtance, 
ſays St Simon, which may be regarded as no 
ſmall misfortune to any perſon ; but to a Mi- 
* niſter, who has time for nothing himſelf, muſt 


be doubly ſo. He ſhould at leaſt have had a 


woman who might have gathered about him 


people to tell him news, intrigues, and the 


* hiſtory of the day. But his wife, though one 
ol the beſt women in the world, very virtuous, 
* and very polite, could only aſk how one did, 
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and propoſe ſome game to ſupply the want of Paar III. 


converſation. His brother, who was firſt Bi- 
ſhop of Dol, and afterwards of Senlis, was a 


good man, and an excellent Prieſt. Give him 


only a hood and hanging ſleeves, and he might 


have been ſent to Mende, or to ſuch another 


biſhoprick, at an extremity of the kingdom. 
He had another brother, a good enough oflicer, 
but odd and diſagreeable in ſociety, who was 
transferred from the ſea to the land ſervice. 
He had a couſin-german too, whom he em- 
ployed under himſelf, and who was the true 
original of the Marquis of Maſcarille. There 
was alſo an Abbe, a near relation. of his, 
whom he kept about him as an aſſiſtant in bu- 
ſineſs, and in the management of domeſtic af- 
fairs, to make up, by his care, for Madame de 


Chamillart's want of abilities. This Abbe was 


one of the beſt and moſt attentive men in the 
world ; but a man who made much ado about 
trifles, and ſeldom knew either what he ſaid, 


or what he meant to ſay. With ſuch people 


about him, it muſt be allowed that Chamillart, 
who was not equal in abilities, either to Col- 


needed all the friendſhip of the King and Ma- 


dame de Maintenon, to maintain him in office 


for ſo long a time as he continued. 


Pontchartrain, when, on becoming Chancellor, 


he reſigned the Treaſury and the Admiralty, 
full retained the department of Paris. It was 


he 
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© he who, in 1697, employed M. d' Argenſon to 
* regulate the police of the capital. He had 
£ ſpent his youth in the employment of Lieute- 
* nant-General of Angouleme, an office which 
© he inherited from his father. 'They were de- 
* ſcendents of a family which had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by military honours; but want of for- 
tune obliged them to embrace the profeſſion 
© of the law. The ſon married a Lady of the 
family of Caumartin, and became, rather at : 
late period, Maſter of Requeſts. A Lieute- 


_ * nant of the Police is both a Magiſtrate and a 


+ Miniſter. All the talents of a great politician, 
are even requiſite to enable a man to diſcharge 
the duties of this office with credit: And 1 
* aſſert, ſays his ſon, that my father poſſeſſed 
* them all. With the figure of a Rhadaman- 


thus, and under an unpoliſhed outſide, he was 


* obliging and polite. The next moment after 
his black wig and eye-brows had ſtruck terror 


into the populace, the elegance of his conver- 


* ſation, and the gaiety of his manners, ſhewed 
that he was formed for good company. 
© In this ſituation, he ſaved from ruin many 


milies. It was believed, that by his ſpies, of 
whom he very much availed himſelf, he be- 
came acquainted with the ſecrets of every fa- 
mily. But he made a diſcreet uſe of the in- 


& (6 * * — 8 


to 


people of quality, and young men of good fa- 


formation which he received. He never di- 
ſturbed the family; but confined the ſecrets 
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to his own breaſt, without making any uſe of Pazr III. 
them, unleſs for ſome purpoſe beneficial to the — gona 


« State, or to private perſons. Amid the mul- 
« tiplicity of important, but very diverſified at- 
« fairs, with which M. d'Argenſon was occu- 
« pied, he entered upon any one, either when 
© moſt convenient, or when he liked beſt; ever 
turning with aſtoniſhing facility from one 
piece of buſineſs to another of a different na- 
« ture. His mind, always alike ſteady and ac- 
« tive, was equal to all. He never failed to find 
« the end of the thread, although for ever break- 
ing it; he could comprehend an hundred dif- 


_ © ferent objects, without confounding them. 


He never knew what hour it was. It is ſur- 
priſing, that a machine requiring ſo much pre- 
ciſion and regularity as the police of Paris, 
* could be directed by one of the leaſt punctual 
men in the world “. 

Madame de Maintenon, as has been related, 
married her niece, Mademoiſelle d'Aubignè, a few 


months after the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. © The 


affair is over (writes ſhe); it has coſt my brother 
* an hundred thouſand francs, me my eſtate, the 
King eight hundred thouſand livres. Due re- 
ſpect, you obſerve, 1s paid to difference of de- 
* grees. The Duke de Noailles gives his ſon 
* an yearly income of twenty thouſand livres, 

and engages to u him twice as much at his 


6 death. 


St Simon, t. 5. p. 20. D*Argenſon, p. 189. 190. 
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Paar III. death. The King, who never does things by 
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Racine. 


halves, grants M. d'Ayen the furvivorſhip of 
* his father's governments. What an excellent 
„alliance! I did not foreſee ſo much when 
« Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne was born.” 

It was to Madame de Caylus ſhe wrote thus: 
Madame de Caylus, who did the moſt juſtice 
to the pieces of Racine, of all the actreſſes of 
St Cyr. It is well known that he compoſed 
the ſacred dramas of Eſther and Athalia, for 
the uſe of that ſociety ; the ſubjects of which 
* muſt have been the more difficult to handle, 


becauſe they admit of no love-adventures, and 


* the author has contrived to treat the ſacred 
« ſcriptures with due reſpect, and to preſerve the 
truth of hiſtory, without giving up theatrical 
* beauties. None had ever more wit, nor that 
* of an happier kind, than he. In his inter- 
* courſe with the world, nothing of the poet, 


nothing but the honeſt modeſt man. The 


* molt illuſtrious perſons about Court, were his 


friends. Lewis XIV. was fond of his conver- 


* fation; and he continued to enjoy the fami- 
* harity of the Monarch, till an unhappy exprel- 
* fion, which eſcaped him inadvertently, coſt him 
* his Sovereign's favour, and perhaps his life.“ 
He was converſing with the King in Madame 
de Maintenon's apartment. They were ſpeak- 
ing of the theatres of Paris. * After exhauſting 
the ſubject of the opera, Lewis began with 


a tragedy and comedy, enquired en 


pieces 
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pieces and authors, and aſked how it came Paar II. 


. 


related to him what a piece of folly he had 


that comedy had declined to fo low a ſtate as 1697-99. 


he now heard it was in, from the high degree 
of perfection in which he had once ſeen it. 
Racine gave ſeveral reaſons; but the chief was 


the ſcarcity of good authors. For want ot 


good new pieces,” ſaid he, the players are 
obliged to produce the old again upon the 
ſtage, and among others, thoſe wretched pro- 
duttions of Scaron. Scarce had he uttered 


the name of Scaron, when the widow red- 


dened; the King looking at her, telt confuſed, 
and was filent. This filence arouſed poor Ra- 
cine from his abſence of mind; and he now 
became the moſt confuſed of the three, and 
dared neither look nor ſpeak. Lewis was the 


firſt to recover himſelf; and he put an end to 


the dumb ſcene, by tending away the poet, 
on pretence that he was going to be buſy. 
Racine retired, thinking himſelf a loſt man, 


and made to the door in the beſt manner he 


could ; where, meeting his friend Cavois, he 


* been guilty of. Cavois endeavoured to make 
him eaſy; but Racine was ſenſible that bis 
* blunder was irremediable. In fact, from that 


day forward, neither the King nor Madame 


de Maintenon ever ſpoke to him, and ſcarce 


did they deign to take the ſmalleſt notice ot 
him. He was fo much affected, that he fell 


into 


1697-17900. 


Quietiſm. 
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© into a melancholy and languiſhing condition, 


and died in the year 1699 *. 

Perhaps the name of Scaron might have been 
leſs fatal to him, had it not eſcaped his lips in 
the preſence of Scaron's ſucceſſor. It appears 
that Madame de Maintenon was not extremely 
delicate cn this head; for, in a letter to the 
Duke d' Ayen, in which the train of diſcourſe 
naturally introduced the word burleſque, ſhe 


adds, I am here in my own province, you 


know. But we often lay things of ourſelves, 
* which we would not chuſe to hear from 0- 
* thers; and in good, as well as in evil, circum- 


« ſtances are ſometimes every thing.” 
Racine was almoſt the laſt of thoſe men of genius 
who adorned the reign of Lewis XIV. Moliere 


died in 1673, Corneille in 1684, Quinault in 


1688, la Fontaine in 1695, la Bruyere in 1696. 


Of all who had excelled in elegant literature, 
none now remained but Boileau, who died in 
1711, and Fenelon, on whom the theological 
conteſts which were then kindled, conferred a 
celebrity of a different kind. 


Between Quietiſm, Janſeniſm, and the diſputes 
which aroſe concerning the Chineſe ceremonies, 


Lewis XIV. was a good deal perplexed. Quie- 
tiſm reigned at St Cyr, and prevailed at Court, 
many 

Lewis Racine, in his memoirs of his father, gives a 


different account of the occaſion of his death. See Racine 
Edit. de Luneau de Bois Germain, t. 1. p. 66. 
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King knew any thing of Paar III. 
many years before the King knew any thing 
it, except that there was a woman who pre- 1697-1700. 


tended to a ſort of inſpiration, and whom, on 
account of her ſingular opinions, he had been 
perſuaded, firſt to baniſh from Paris, and after 
that, to confine her ſucceſlively in a convent at 
Vincennes, and the Baſtille. He was much ſur- 
priſed when he came to learn that thoſe abſtract 
opinions which he had treated as reveries when 
Madame de Maintenon attempted to give him 
a reliſh for them, tormed the principles of union 
among a numerous fect that had eftabliſhed it- 
ſelf about him. Madame de Maintenon gives a 
very natural account of the ſurpriſe which ſhe 


felt herſelf, and excited in others. I had not 


the leaſt idea of Quietiſm,” ſays ſhe to the La- 
dies of St Lewis, 1 theretore adopted the ſenti- 
* ments of the Archbiſhop of Cambray, without 


* ſuſpicton. You know with what views I com- 


* municated them to you. He was a man of 


the greateſt reputation, and to me appeared a 


* ſaint. I never had any good thing which I 
* did not wiſh to ſhare with you. With theſe 
« ſentiments, I filled your houſe with his 
works. 

They had been read with eagerneſs; and theſe 
are the effects which they produced. They 
were in frequent tranſports. Their inclina- 


tion to prayer became fo violent, as to make 


them neglect the moſt indiſpenſable duties. 
* One ſiſter, inſtead of Iweeping the houſe 
Vor. II. D on 211d 
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Paar III.. would lean penſively upon her beſom. Ano- 


— — 
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ther, inſtead of teaching the young girls, gave 
herſelf up to inſpiration, and to the influence 
of the Spirit. They retired into ſecret cor- 
ners, to amuſe themſelves privately with the 
new doctrine; and on pretence of aſpiring to 
perfection, they diſdained the obſervance of 
the common rules of the foundation.” Godet 
des Marais, Biſhop of Chartres, the Dioceſan of 
St Cyr, perceived the growing diſorder, and ſet 
himſelf to remedy it. 

| «© Des Marais was connected with Madame 
de Maintenon by the cloſeſt ties. He was her 
director, and director of St Cyr. His morals, 
* his learning, his piety, his attention to the 
* Epiſcopal duties were all eminent. He made 
« but a few ſhort viſits to Paris; and on theſe 
* occaſions he lodged at St Sulpice. At Court 
he appeared ſtill ſeldomer. But he uſed to ſee 
Madame de Maintenon frequently at St Cyr ; 
and beſides, by his letters, he could obtain 
from her whatever he wiſhed. Fenelon aſpi- 
red to the ſame confidence, and however well 
« eſtabliſhed that formidable rival, deſpaired not 
of ſupplanting him. The appearance of Des 
Marais, which was truly that of a pedant, his 
tall meager figure, his negligence of dreſs, his 
« filly and awkward air, all concurred to give 
* Fenelon hopes of ſucceſs. The Biſhop was 
believed to be a man without knowledge of 
the world, without abilities, and of a narrow 


mind, 


” 


* 


* 
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* the cares of his miniſtry, and deſtitute of cre- 
dit or connections, but with his prieſts. Ta- 


king all theſe circumſtances together, it ap- 


« peared to the Archbiſhop no hard matter to 
« maſter ſuch an opponent. 
« Fenelon had obſerved, that Madame de 


Maintenon was not without ſome inclination 


for novelty. By this key he hoped to open the 
way for himſelf to her favour, and to exclude 
every other divine. We have ſeen that he 


© ſucceeded in introducing Madame Guyon at 
« St Cyr. Her viſits thither became more and 
* more frequent. She would ſpend whole days 


+ there, and ſometimes ſeveral days together. 
On thoſe occafions, ſhe ſought for fit diſciples, 


and found them. By degrees ſhe formed a 
« ſmall flock, whoſe language and ſpiritual ma- 
* xims appeared ftrange to the reſt, and eſpe- 
« cially to the Biſhop of Chartres. 

© That Prelate was a very different character 
from what the Archbiſhop had fancied him, 
Although a learned and profound divine, he 

« poſſeſſed at the ſame time genius, mildneſ;, 


* ſteadineſs, and even ſprightly elegance of 


* manners, when he thought proper to diſplay 
it. And what muſt appear ſurpriſing in a 


man fo entirely given up to the duties of his 
office, he was ſo well qualified for the Court, 


, and the intercourſe of the world, that the moſt 
WD 2: _ * accompliſhed 


A 


© mind, whom the accident of having St Cyr in Paar III. 
his dioceſe, had raiſed to notice; abſorbed in +. 
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accompliſhed Courtiers might have profited by 
his leſſons. But his talents of this kind were 
« hid from others, and never exerted for his own 
benefit, except on important occaſions. His 
« piety, his diſintereſtedneſs, his ſingular charity, 
kept him poor with a liberal income; and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had often to ſupply his 
« wants, 

As ſoon as he learned what now doctrine was 
* infinuating itſelf among the fiſters of St Cyr, 
he introduced among them two of the ladies 
of St Lewis, with whoſe abilities and diſcern- 
ment he was well acquainted, and whoſe re- 
« port would, he knew, have due influence with 
Madame de Maintenon. He ſelected them as 
fully attached to himſelf, and gave them the 
beſt inſtructions. The new proſelytes appear- 
ed charmed with their directreſs; who, on her 
part, knowing their abilities, and their repu- 
tation in the houſe to which they belonged, 
* valued herſelf on her conqueſt, which might 
* {mooth the way of many difficulties. She 
then ſet herſelf to gain them entirely, and they 
became her favourite diſciples. She unfolded 
to them the whole of her doctrines, as being 
* beſt qualified to improve by them themſelves, 
and to inftil them into others. | Thus Ma- 
dame Guyon and M. de Cambray, to whom 
* ſhe communicated her ſucceſs, were highly 
* flattered, and the little flock of their diſciples 
were quite raviſhed. 
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« M. de Chartres obſerved them, and ſuffered Paar III. 
them to go on. His faithful ſpies gave him —— 


an exact account of what they were taught, 


both in doctrine and practice. He thus made 


himſelf maſter of the whole ſecrets; and when 
he thought it due time, made them known. 


Madame de Maintenon was much ſurpriſed at 


what ſhe heard of the new ſchool; and ſtill 
more at what he proved to her from the lips of 


his confidents, and from what they had com- 


mitted to writing. She examined the other 
ſcholars. By their anſwers, ſne perceived that 
however more or leſs inſtructed, more or lets 
admitted to the confidence of their miſtreſs, 
they all inclined the ſame way, a way which 
led them greatly aſide from the plain and com- 
mon path of piety. This gave her great un- 
eaſineſs, and excited many ſcruples in her 
mind. She ſpoke to the Biſhop of Cambray. 
He not thinking her ſo well informed, endea- 
voured to juſtify his doctrine, and denied the 


conſequences deduced from it; but only in- 


volved himſelf in perplexities, and added to 
her ſuſpicions. 1 15 

Madame de Guyon was ſuddenly ex- 
pelled from St Cyr, and her books put into 
the hands of M. de Chartres. Madame de 
Maintenon ſet the firſt example of ſubmiſſion, 


and laboured earneſtly to efface every prin- 


ciple that Madame de Guyon had taught. To 
accompliſh this, coſt no ſmall! pains; and the 
D 3 « Biſhop 
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Pax III. Biſhop availed himſelf of the obſtinate attach- 
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Cauſe of 
Tenelon's 
diſgrace. 


ment of the converts to their new opinions, to 
* ſhow the danger of ſuch new doctrines, and 
* to make M. de Cambray the more ſuſpected.” 
Such a reverſe of fortune, ſo very unexpected, 
aſtoniſhed, but did not abſolutely deject the 
Archbiſhop. He ſupported himſelf by inge- 
niqus reaſoning and myſtic authorities, which 
he produced in a book, intituled, © Explanation 


F the Maxims of the Saints.” The copies of 


this book were zealouſly diſperſed by his friends; 
it was attacked by his opponents; he warmly 
defended it; however, after many conferences 
and explanations, it was condemned at Rome, 
on the 13th of March 1699. Fenelon, who had 


been by this time ordered to his dioceſe, ſub- 


mitted to the ſentence, and iflued an edict him- 
ſelf, condemning his work. 

On the occafion of Fenelon's diſgrace, it was 
recollected, that Madame de Maintenon had 
once attempted to obtain a public declaration of 
her marriage. It was ſaid that Lewis, when 
ſhe inſiſted repeatedly upon it, conſulted Fene- 
lon, and that he gave his advice againſt it; this 


was faid to have come to the ears of the Lady, 


who thereupon reſolved the ruin of the Arch- 
biſhop, and made uſe of Quietiſm as a pretext. 
It is farther aſſerted, that to ruin Fenelon in the 


King's eſtimation, ſhe availed herſelf of the 


themes given by the Archbiſhop to the Duke 
of Burgundy, in which ſhe perſuaded the Mo- 
. narch. 
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narch, that the Preceptor intended to cenſure Pear Hl. 


1 his abilities, manners and government. It is been enuf 
4 true, indeed, that Telemaque affords paſſages, 

| | which when conſidered in reference to the con- 

N | duct of Lewis XIV. might appear a ſatire. 


But, produced ſeparately, as they naturally 
would be in the courſe of a claflical education, 


L in what other light could they be viewed, but 
8 as leſſons in which the uſeful and the agreeable 
f were united? at leaſt, unleſs the Preceptor could 
| be ſo indiſcreet as to make the applications in 
—_ the preſence of his pupil, which would have 
8 . 


been neither prudent nor ſuitable, and would 


= have rendered him highly worthy of diſgrace. 
I | But though he might not be ſo indiſcreet him- 
4 ſelf, his enemies would readily enough accuſe 
aim of that. Yet, without the help of Quietiſm, 

I they would certainly have been unſucceſsful in 
3 their efforts againſt him. 
I As to Madame de Maintenon's inſiſting anew 
3 on a public acknowledgment of her marriage, 
1 it is hard to think, that after ſatisfying herſelf 
2 with a private marriage for fifteen years, ſhe could 
S ſiill entertain a wiſh which muſt have gradually 
'» . yielded to time and the force of habit. Yet if ſhe 
a did till cheriſh ſuch a wiſh, and owed its diſap- 
: pointment to Fenelon, it was natural for her to 
2 view him with an eye of reſentment, which 
= might ſometimes break out againſt him. But 
no where in her letters, does there appear any 
* erxpreſſion of rancour againſt her old friend. On 
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Paxrt III. the contrary, ſhe diſcovers a ſteady affection, in 
1697-1700. ſpite of the advice given her by a divine, whom 


Perplexity 
of Lewis 


XIV, 


ſhe conſulted, concerning the ſentiments which 
it became her to entertain towards the Arch. 
biſhop of Cambray. Not only are we to litt 
our voice, replied the caſuiſt, againſt the 
Neſtorians, but alſo againſt Neſtorius; it is 
* ſcarce poſſible to hate hereſy, yet love the he- 
* retic.” She ſatisfied herſelf with giving but 
little credit to what the prelate advanced: But, 
ſaid ſhe, I am at eaſe.” 


Many people intermeddled in the affair of 


Quietiſm. Accuſations and recriminations of 


hereſy were urged, which muſt have given 
Lewis much perplexity when he ſought to diſ- 


cover the truth. When, at the inſtigation of 


Boſſuet and the Archbiſhop of Paris, he had de- 
termined to deal ſeverely with the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray ; Father la Chaiſe, who favoured 
him, remonſtrated, that the Biſhop of Meaux 
was jealous of Fenelon, and repreſented Noailles 
as prepoſſeſſed againſt him by the Janſeniſts, and 
himſelf a Janſeniſt. The Prelate, in his turn, 


reproached the Jeſuit, for the encouragement 


which his ſociety held out to relaxation of mo- 
rals, and for their favourable ſentiments of the 
Chineſe rites, which ſavoured of idolatry. But 
the latter ground of complaint was little regard- 
ed by Lewis, the danger appeared too diſtant to 
affect him greatly. To the former article, Fa- 
ther la Chaiſe was indifferent; the looſe morals 
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of the Monarch, were a ſure defence to him Paar III. 


againſt any attack from that quarter. In vain 
did Madame de Maintenon join the Archbiſhop, 
and exert all her influence to perſuade the King 
to withdraw his confidence trom a man whom 
he did not eſteem. True,“ replied he, la 
« Chaile has his frailties; but have not I mine 
too?“ Thus the Father derived ſtrength from 
his very weakneſs. Skilful duplicity was the 
laſt talent that failed the Confeſſor. When all 
the adherents of the Archbiſhop of Cambray 
were diſmiſſed from the Duke of Burgundy's 
houſehold, * The good Father praiſed all that 
was done, cxclaimed againſt Madame de 


+ Guyon, then ſpoke as a Courtier, or if you 


+ pleaſe, as a Jeſuit; only endeavouring to ſup- 


port the book at Rome.” 


As in all theſe diſputes, there were Biſhops on 
both ſides, Father la Chaiſe appears to have infi- 


— 
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Low credit 
of the Bi 
ſhops. 


nuated to Lewis, to beware of truſting to the de- 


terminations of any who were not attached to the 
Jeſuits, for they were themſelves attached only to 
the Holy See. The King entertained principles 


on this head which Madame de Maintenon be- 


lieved it hard to overcome. With this idea, ſhe 


wrote to the Archbiſhop of Paris; I have hint- 


ed to the King, that you are diſpoſed to treat 
* the Jeſuits well, but will not ſuffer them to be 


* your rulers; that it is rather your part to go- 


* vern them. He muſt be gradually accuſtomed 


to this idea. He may, perhaps, be brought to 


bear 
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Prince was convinced of his error, in thinking 
that Biſhops ought to approve of Confeſſors, 
© on the bare word of the ſuperiors of the houſes 
to which they belonged.“ If I underſtand a- 
right the following words, the Jeſuits ſeem to 
have thought, that the Biſhops ſhould have no 
juriſdiction over them. 
Madame de Maintenon, has made great com- 
« plaints to the King, of the ſubjection to the 
Biſhops. He ſurpriſes the King with ſuch 
« diſcourſe. I have maliciouſly replied, That 
as he cannot bear to be ſubjected to them, he 
* ought not to be their enemy. In ſhort, the 
« friends of Epiſcopal juriſdiction have ſomewhat 
to ſuffer at preſent. 

As ſhe was open enough in her attacks on the 
Jeſuits, they were not much more delicate in 
reſpect to her. Her letters afford alternately 
accounts of advantages ſhe gained over them, 
and of mortifications which ſhe ſuffered from 
them. Sometimes ſhe would write in a ſtyle of 
* The Jeſuits were never fo low as at 
« preſent. Father la Chaiſe dare not ſpeak. 
Their beſt friends pity them.“ At other times 
ſhe would complain of their haughty conduct, 
which indicated the revival of their power and 
credit. On one of theſe occaſions, * Father la 


* Chaiſe,” ſaid ſhe, * has paid me a viſit which 
« ſeemed rather intended as an inſult than an 


act 


It was with difficulty that the | 


Father la Chaiſe,” ſays | 


the | 
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Theſe viciſſitudes prove in what perplexity Janſeniſts. 


Lewis muſt have found himſelf, among rivals 


equal in dexterity and addreſs, contending for 


the firſt place in his confidence. That was 
what the Janſeniſts never could obtain. From 
bis youth they had been deſcribed to him, and 
he continued to regard them all his life, as a 


dangerous cabal, a ſe& inimical to all authority. 


Madame de Maintenon entertained the ſame 
idea of them, at leaſt if we judge of her ſenti- 


ments by a ſort of confeſſion of faith which ſhe 
ſent to a young woman who had been bred in 


St Cyr. * In the New Teſtament, you will find, 


that a good tree bears good fruits; and you 


vill perceive, that the fruits of the Janſeniſts 
* are evil. They ſhake off the yoke of the 
* church; they openly contemn the Pope ; they 
* do not indeed loudly blame the King, but 


they ſay, he is deceived; they refuſe any other 
dependence, but that of converting women to 


their ſentiments. Theſe they tell, that they 
are able to judge of matters of doctrine. You 
can perceive in them neither true humility, 
nor Chriſtian obedience ; virtues peculiarly 
* ſuitable to our ſex, who, whatever our natu- 


ral abilities, are ignorant in theſe matters. It 


is a great happineſs for us, that our ſex, and 
* the weakneſs of our capacities, confine us to 
implieit ſubmiſſion; as this is the eaſieſt and 
ſureſt 


bo 
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* ſureſt way; but we have not the good ſenſe 
to avail ourſelves of our natural advantages.” 
Cardinal Bouillon was ſent to Rome about the 
affair of Quietiſm. That Prelate, who was ne- 
phew to Marſhal Turenne, and Grand Almoner 
of France, raiſed himſelf many enemies by his 
haughtineſs. He even ſometimes behaved im- 
pertinently to Lewis XIV. who forgave him. 
Louvois, whom he treated with open inſult, 
was not equally indulgent. That Minifter cau- 
{ed him loſe the Principality of Liege. While 
yet a young man, Bouillon entertained the pu- 
blic with a memorial in which he produced the 


moſt extravagant pretenſions concerning the no- 


bility of his family, and which diſobliged the 
King. At the marriage of the Dutcheſs, he 
ſuffered an affront. He would eat at the King's 
table; but was refuſed the honour. The conſe- 


quence was, that he refuſed to celebrate the 


marriage, and was baniſhed &. 
In his extreme eagerneſs to promote the gran- 
deur of his family, the Cardinal preſſed Mon- 


fieur to give up that part of the Dauphiny of 


Auvergne which conſtituted the Dutchy of 


Montpenſier, to ſatisfy the pretenſions of the 


family of Bouillon, as heirs of Mademoiſelle. 
The family of Bouillon would thereby have be- 
come proprietors of all Auvergne ; for the Car- 

dinal 


* Choiſy. —Reboulet, — La Beaumelle. — Ayrigny.— 
Mademoiſelle, | 
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dinal enjoyed the Dutchy, and his brother the Paxrt III. 
county; and the eldeſt ſon would conſequently 27 


have taken the title of Daupbin of Auvergne. 
The King oppoſed the partition. The Cardinal 


was much diſappointed at failing in ſo ſplendid 


4 project, , and expreſſed his diſſatisfaction to the 
King's brother, in a letter not very reſpectful. 
It made Monſieur ſay peeviſhly, Will he never 
have done troubling people about his fa- 
emily? 


When ſent to Rome about the affair of Quie- 


tiſm, Bouillon regulated his conduct more by 
his affection to Fenelon, than agreeably to the 
orders of the King. Lewis XIV. recalled him. 
He refuſed to obey, on pretence of being de- 
tained by his functions as Deacon of the ſacred 
College. His revenues in France were confiſ- 
cated. He made his ſubmiſſion, and had his 
property reſtored. But not being permitted te 
appear at Court, he became weary of living in a 
ſtate of exile, and again left the kingdom. He 
was puniſhed in the fame manner as before. 
Again he had recourſe to ſubmiſſion; and after 


languiſhing and wandering about for a long 


while, he was at laſt reſtored to the enjoyment 
of his revenues; and, at the ſame time, obtained 


_ permiſſion to end his obſcurity at Rome; where- 


as, with leſs vanity and obſtinacy, he might 


have paſſed his life in peace and affluence i in 


France. 
The 
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The peace of Ryſwick was no ſooner ſigned, 
than Lewis XIV. entertained his grandſon, the 


Duke of Burgundy, with a bloodleſs repreſenta- 


tion of war in a mimic camp that was formed in 


1698 *. A piece of malice in Lauzun, reſpecting 
this military entertainment, affords us an oppor- 
tunity of bringing that Miniſter again upon the 


. ſtage, and making him conclude his part. 


« At the death of Mademoiſelle, he put on a 
« ſort of mourning. They had long before 
« given up ſeeing each other. Madame de 


« Fieſque, Lady of the bed-chamber to the 


«* Princeſs, gave the following account of the 
« origin of their final quarrel. Lauzun, during 
« ſome time which he ſpent at the city of Eu, 
could not forbear from intrigues of gallantry. 
« Mademoiſelle being informed of his conduct, 
« was highly enraged, ſcratched him with her 
nails, and determined to baniſh him for ever 
from her preſence. I ſignified her order to 


him; and the Princeſs appeared at the end of 
the gallery to confirm it. From the other end 
* where he ſtood, he crept on his knees all the 

* way to the feet of Mademoiſelle, and obtained 


her forgiveneſs. Similar, and even more vio- 
* lent ſcenes recurred. At laſt, weary of ſub- 
< miſſion, he treated her, in his turn, with the 
freedom of a huſband. They became ſick of 
reconciliations, and reſolved on a final ſepara- 
tion. 3 

0 

* St Simon, 2. 5. p. 318. 376, 
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In the beginning of the century, Lauzun Paar III. 
N married Mademoiſelle de Lorges, A Very ſen- 1698-4722. | 


« fible and virtuous woman, and through the 
« remaining part of a long life, kept one of the 


* moſt ſplendid houſes about Court, the beſt. 
©, table, morning and evening, in town and in 


the country, with the beſt company aſſembled 


round it. In the preſence of the King, he 


« ſtill maintained a degree of freedom, which, 
though leſs indeed than what he had formerly 
enjoyed, yet allowed him both to ſay and do 
things which others durſt not. In the camp 
of Compiegne, he gave an inſtance. 


The office of Colonel-General of the dra- 
* goons had been created for him, but was then 
enjoyed by the Count de Teſss. Two days 


before the review of that body, Lauzun, accoſt- 
ing the Colonel with an air of kindneſs and 
« ſimplicity, which he knew well how to aſſume, 


_ + aſked him, If he had confidered in what man- 


ner to ſalute his Majeſty when he paſſed at the 


head of the dragoons? They then entered on 


* the particulars of the dreſs, the horſe, and the 
* equipage. * All that is very well,” ſaid Lau- 


zun, but the hat, you don't mention it.” 


A hat—!” replied Tele, in ſurpriſe, © I mean 
* to wear a cap.“ A cap!” replied Lauzun, 
Is that your intention? A cap is very ſuit- 
able for others; but the General wear a cap! 
In truth, Sir, there is ſomething elſe which 
* you think not of.“ Teſsẽ ſtill more ſurpriſed, 

* aſks 
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Paar III. aſks * What?” and entreats him in the moſt 
58. « earneſt manner to let him know. Since you | 


are fo very earneſt to know,” ſays Lauzun, 
J ſhould be ſarry to leave you to be guilty: of 
« a blunder. Your poſt was created on purpoſe 
« for me, and nobody knows better what di- 


« ſtinctions belong to it; the principal of theſe, 


« is the honour of wearing a gray. hat when 
„ the King reviews the dragoons.” Teſsé con- 
* fefles his ignorance, thanks Lauzun in the 
« warmeſt manner, and inſtantly diſpatches one 
* of his ſervants to Paris, to bring him a gray 
hat. 


On the morning of the review, continues 


St Simon, * 1 went to the King's levee. There 
* I ſaw M. de Lauzun, who uſed to have pri- 
vate audiences of his Majeſty, wait, contrary 


to his uſual cuſtom, till every body elſe came 


* in. I law likewiſe the Count de Teſsé make 
© his appearance with his gray hat and a large 
cockade. While I was remarking this ſin- 


* gular piece of dreſs, the King turned and took 


notice of the hat. He held gray hats in ab- 


_ © horrence; and his Courtiers had, for a number 
of years, ceaſed wearing them before him. In 


great ſurpriſe, he aſked of 'Teſse, Where he 
* had got it?' Teſsé, with great ſelf: ſatiſ- 
fuction, replied, That he had it from Paris.” 


And why from Paris?? . Becaule, Sire, your 


„ Majeſty does us the honour to review us to- 
2 day. How! a gray hat n that account ?? 


s Teise. 
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Teſse, beginning to feel embarraſſed, ſtammers Paar III. 
® = . J —— 
* out; It is the privilege of the Colonel-Ge- 1658-47. 


« neral to wear a gray hat on tuch a day.” 
« Where the devil learned you that:* * M. de 
« Lauzun, for whom the otlice was firſt inſti- 


* tuted, told me.” At this the good Duke, who 


« was ſtanding at a tmall diſtance behind, al- 
© moſt ſtifled with laughter, diſappeared among 
the crowd. The King ſmiled. Tetse's friends 
* blamed him for giving implicit credit to Lau- 


zun, whom he might have known better.” 


Malicious wit was ſo natural to him, that he 
could not help indulging in it, even on the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions. * When very ill, and almoſt 
at the point of death, he obſerved, through an 
opening at the foot of the bed, his heirs wait- 
ing concealed behind the curtain; becauſe he 
© had let them know, that he did not care much 
to fee them. The dying man, lutpicious of 


the motives which brought them there, began 


to pray aloud, as if he had thought himſelf 
alone. O Lord,” ſaid he, in a tone of the 
deepeſt contrition; O Lord forgive my fins ! 
« 1 feel, at this moment, all the bitterneſs of 
* remorſe, for the irregular courſe of my life. 
* Grant me but time for repentance, and let 


the poor be my interceſſors with thee. Ou 
them I beſtow all that I poſſeſs. The hoſpi- 


* tals ſhall be my ſole heirs. Happy that I 
have this reſource remaining, I embrace it 


'« with all my heart.“ To complete their mor- 


Vol. II. * 
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Paar III. tification, he ſent for a notary, and actually 
1698-1700, dictated a will, in which he bequeathed his 


property to the poor, but did not ſign it. His 
health was reſtored; and he had then leiſure 
to laugh at the farce. It was entertaining 
too, to ſee how he managed Languet, Vicar 
of St Sulpice. He promiſed him a donation 
for his church, retracted his promiſe, renewed 
it, and after keeping the Vicar long in ſu- 
* (penſe between hope and fear, gave at laſt 
* nothing “.“ | 

But this man who took ſo much delight in 


giving others pain, and laughed at their uneaſi- 
neſs, was himſelf inceſſantly tormented by a 


gnawing worm which he carried about in his 
boſom. All the fortune that he enjoyed ap- 
«* peared nothing to him, in compariſon with 
* what he had been diſappointed of ; his credit 


_ * trifling, in compariſon with what he thought 
his due. He took inconceivable pains to make 
© himſelf of ſome conſequence in State affairs, — 


* to be ſent an Ambaſſador,—employed in ne- 
* gaciation,—or to obtain, in ſhort, any concern 
whatever in the direction of public matters. 


When beyond the age of eighty, he ſolicited 


to be made a Marſhal of France. He was 
* conſtantly unhappy, and imagined and ſaid of 
* himſelf, that he was in the deepeſt diſgrace. 
* He held every year a ſort of anniverſary, in 

* commemoration 
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* commemoration of the day of his misfortune ; Paar III. 


+ he was habitually melancholy, abſent, and ſo- 1698-17 


« litary ; and, among other things, could never 
be conſoled for the loſs of the Captaincy of 
* the Guards. As long as he could, he wore the 
uniform; or, rather, a habit nearly reſembling 
the uniform, —a blue coat with filver lace, 
in which he appeared more like a Captain of 
* huntſmen than a Captain of the Guards. He 
vas ſenſible of the ridiculous figure which he 
* made, and acknowledged it, but made no 
change. 5 0 
More than forty years after miſſing that em- 
ployment, he felt his loſs as ſenſibly as at the 


firſt. At a review of the Guards, he gave a 


proof of this. It was to take place in the 
* neighbourhood of his country-ſeat. Madame de 
* Lauzun, out of complaiſance to a young Lady 
* who was curious to ſee the review, propoſed, 
and hinted. it to her huſband, but with great 
* delicacy, as ſhe knew his weak (ide. Not- 


* withſtanding, he broke into a rage at table, 


* and ſaid the moſt diſobliging things to his 
wife, without regarding either her tears, or 
the confuſion of the company; after which, 


he maintained a ſullen ſilence that alarmed 


* every one. 
* I was there at the time,” ſays St Simon, 


and I went back next day, with an intention 


* to tell him plainly my mind concerning the 
* ſcene that had paſſed on the preceding even- 
— 1 ing. 
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Faar III. ing. As ſoon as he ſaw me, he came up with 
:698-:700. * open arms, and exclaimed, * 1 am a madman, 
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and deſerve bedlam, rather than the kindneſs 
of a viſit from you. I am in deſpair, after 
what has happened. My wite is an adorable 
woman; ] have uſed her ill, and ought to kiſs 


her feet. But, in truth, my friend,“ added 


he, with tears in his eyes, I am rather an 
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object of pity than of anger. I muſt confeſs 
to you my ſhame and miſery. I am beyond 


eighty, and have neither child nor ſucceſſor. 


Although I were Captain of the Guards, I 
could not do the duties of the poſt. This I 
am always ſaying to mylelf; yet can I never 


make myſelf eaty for miſſing it. For ſuch a 


ſeries of years have I had a dagger in my 
heart. Whatever renews the remembrance, 
tranſports me out of myſelf; and only to think 
that my wife would go to lee a review of the 
Guards, where I ſhould be nobody, turned 


my head. I am a madman, a madman who 
deſerves confinement. Have pity on a frantic 


old man. I caſt myſelf at your feet. . Make 
peace between my wife and me: Aſk her to 


forgive me.“ S0 ſincere, and fo painful a 
confeſſion affeted me: J thought only how to 
reconcile them, and conſole him. The recon- 
ciliation was not hard to bring about. It was 


not without difficulty we prevailed with him 


to leave his chamber; and he was for a good 
while aſhamed to ſhow himſelf. 


Since 
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« Since that occaſion, continues the ſame Paxr III. 
writer, I have often reflected on the extreme 1096.1. 


miſery of ſuffering one's ſelf to be ſo faſcinated 
by the world; I have trembled to think on the 
dangerous ſtate of the ambitious man, whoſe 
defires, neither riches, nor the moſt agreeable 
domeſtic circumſtances, nor dignittes, nor age, 
nor bodily inſirmities, are ſufficient to mode- 
rate; and who, inſtead of enjoving what he 
poſſefſes, and making himſelf happy, exhauſts 
himſelf in unavailing complaints, and volun- 
tarily drinks of the cup of bitterneſs. 

* With all the appearance of delicacy, Lau- 


zun had one of the hardieſt of conſtitutions. 


He eat largely of all forts of food, and at all 
ſeaſons, without ſuffering any inconvenience. 
But a little before his laſt illneſs, when he was 
eighty-nine years of age, he mounted mettle- 
ſome horfes. At that age, he rode a colt 
ſcarce broke to the ſaddle, an hundred times 


backwards and forwards, in the preſence of 


the whole Court, who admired his dexterity, 
his gracefulneſs, and the ſteadineſs with which 
he kept his ſeat. The diſeaſe which termi- 
nated his days, was frightful and ſevere. It 
was a cancer on the lip. He ſuffered with 


amazing fortitude, without complaint, with- 


out ill humour, without any of thoſe fits of 
peeviſhneſs which had once rendered him in- 
ſufferable even to himſelf. He confined him- 
ſelf to an apartment which had been prepared 
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_ © he took his part in converſation, but not with 
great ſpirit; and about what was paſſing in 


tenor of painful fortitude and tranquillity he 
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for him in the convent of the Petits-Auguſtins, 
He there ſpent his time in reading good books, 
and in pious conferences with his confeſſor, 
and other clergymen. Few were admitted to 
him. When you went to ſee him, you ſaw 
nothing unſuitable, nothing that indicated a 
* mind ſo overpowered by pain, as to be careleſs 
of propriety about him; he diſcovered polite- 
* neſs of manners, and tranquillity of temper ; 


the world, was extremely indifferent. He 
could not then ſpeak without difficulty; and, 
it was plain, that he attempted it only that he 
might not deny himſelf to company. He ſaid 


little or nothing about moral ſubjects, and ſtil! 


© leſs about his own condition. In this uniform 


lived four months, and died in the year 1723, 


dat the age of ninety.” 


camp of 
Compiegne. 


The camp of Compiegne, already mentioned, 


was very ſplendid. Marſhal Boufflers command- 
ed, and did the honours of the camp. He treat- 
ed the King and the whole Court in an ama- 


Zingly ſumptuous manner. Lewis XIV. was 
much pleaſed to fee, and to ſhow the Ladies 
the troops, the army, the encampment, the 


diviſions, the detachments, marches, foraging 


* expeditions, rencounters, convoys, {kirmiſhes, 


general engagements, —in a perfect image ot 


* war in all its forms. The Duke of Burgundy, 
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for whom it was chiefly intended, took a part Pant III. 
in all that was going on. The Dutcheſs of — 


« Burgundy was often preſent with a train of 


Ladies ſuperbly dreſſed. Never was there a 


more brilliant fight. The Monarch diſplayed 
in the camp, a degree of magnificence un- 
* known at the moſt celebrated tournaments, or 
at the interviews of the moſt famous Kings. 

The deſign of Lewis is ſaid to have been 
to aſtoniſh all Europe, and to impreſs the na- 
tions with a dread of his power. He ſucceed- 


* 


he had better have filled his coffers and ma- 
gazines by prudent œconomy, and ſuffered 
* his kingdom to renew its population, and re- 


ed. But, inſtead of that ruinous oſtentation, 


* cover the ſtrength which it waſted in the laſt 


« war, —to repair the navy, to raiſe commerce 


+ from its languiſhing ſtate, and to put itſelf in 


a condition in which it might not merely ſeem 
formidable, but be ſo in reality, if the events 
which appeared at no great diſtance ſhould 
* compel him to take arms anew.” 

Inſtead of economy, Lewis ſeems to have be- 
lieved, that now, when the expences of the war 
were no longer to be ſupplied, he need not 
ſpend a thought on parſimony. Another 
range of buildings are to be raiſed at the ex- 


_ © pence of a hundred thouſand francs, writes 
Madame de Maintenon, on the igth of July 


1698. Marly will ſoon be a ſecond Verſailles. 
* I have given offence in a converſation about 
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PaxTIll. © the buildings. What grieves me, is to have 
— —⅛ 4 | 75 | 
1698-17500, put myſelf in pain to no purpoſe. I have only 


* to aſk pardon, and to take no more notice. 
* But the people, what will become ot them?“ 
Yet Lewis ſought to perſuade others, and was 
himſelf perſuaded, that he was not poſſeſſed 
with ſuch a rage for building; and, on the 28th 


of July, nine days after he had liſtened impa- 
tiently to the œconomical advices of Madame de 


Maintenon, he ſaid, in her preſence, to M. de 


Pontchartrain, who propoſed to take down Ven- 
dome Square, and build another after plans by 


Manſard, M. de Louvois has done it almoft 
* againſt my will. All thoſe Miniſters wiſh to 
* do ſomething which may do them honour with 


© poſterity. They have found out the ſecret of 
* repreſenting me through Europe, as fond of 
© ſuch vanities Madame there knows what 


« vexation Meſſieurs de Louvois and Feuillade 


© have given me on this head. I wiſh to ſpare 


* myſelf ſuch uneaſineſs in future; and would, 


therefore, have nothing of the kind propoſed 
* to me. While my people are well ſupported, 


I ſhall always be well enough lodged.” But 


however good reſolutions Princes may form, 


they are ſo unfortunate as to have conſtantly 
about them, men who eagerly court their favour 


by ſtudying and flattering their inclinations, 


who readily remove every ſcruple that may ren- 
der them unwilling to put the people to ex- 
pence. 
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pence, concealing their ſufferings, and keeping 
their complaints at a diſtance. 

The eighteenth century began with a great 
event. Charles II. King of Spain, at his death, 


left his Crown to the Duke of Anjou, 8 


ſon to the Dauphin; and Lewis XIV. accepted 


the teſtament in favour of his grandſon. Never 


was an acquitfition of territory obtained in an 
eaſier manner than that in which the extenſive 
States of the Spaniſh Monarchy appeared at firſt 
likely to be transferred into the hands of the Houſe 
of Bourbon. England, Holland, Portugal, the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Duke of Savoy, all ac- 
knowledged the rights of Philip V. The Em- 
peror alone, who, by his own imprudence, had 
miſſed ſo fine an inheritance, proteſted againſt 
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the rights of Philip. The Spaniards acquieſced 


with a degree of enthuſiaſm, in the will of their 


deceaſed Monarch; and his ſucceſſor, at the age 
of ſeventeen, ſet out from France, c on the ath of 
September 1700. | 

He appeared to have been born for the throne 
on which he was accidentally placed. En- 
* dowed with a coolneſs of temper unſuſceptible 
_ © of animation, nothing,” ſays Madame de Main- 


tenon, could make him diveſt himſelf of that 


* gravity which ſeemed to have been impreſſed 
* upon him in his mother's womb *.“ The 
King and the Dauphin took leave of their ſon 


at Sceaux. * ſhall never forget the ſcene,” 


Writes 
Lettres de Maintenon, t. F. p. 16. 4. 


Departure 
oft Ling | 
Philip fer 


Snail, 
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Paar III. writes the ſame Lady, in which our Princes 


— — 
1700-3. 


© diſcovered ſuch affecting mutual tenderneſs. 
Whatever it might coſt them, I was charmed 
with it. I could not have believed a Prince 
« ſuſceptible of ſo much ſenſibility.” | 
His two brothers, the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry, accompanied him to the frontier be- 


tween the kingdoms; and ſeveral young noble. 


men attended him into Spain. They left a 
blank at the Court of France, which ſome ladies 
could ill enough endure. Madame de Mainte- 
non writing to her nephew, the Duke d'Ayen, 
who was in the train, deſcribes, with a good 
deal of gaiety, the different feelings which pre- 
vailed through the deſerted circle. * Whom do 
* you alk news of ?* ſays ſhe, * Of the Ladies of 
* the bed-chamber, to be ſure. Your foible 
* muſt be indulged. Madame de Dangeau is 
become as ſurpriſing at trictrac as at every 
* thing elſe. Madame de Roucy is going to 


bear a child. Madame de Nogaret is at laſt 


pregnant. Madame d'O has kept her bed 
« ever ünce her huſband went away, viewing 
the place which he uſed to occupy, and cry- 


ing, Alas! he is there no longer.“ At utter- 
ing this ſigh, the falls into a fit, feathers are 


Lg 


La 


burnt under her noſe, and Gervias called 
Sometimes che fancies herteif a dove, and 


* ſometimes a Zacchanal * ! What ſhall I fay of 


© the 


* Madame de Maintenon ſeems to have had very little 


compaſſion on people troubled with the vapours, 
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« the fatneſs of Madame de Chatelet, of the ſlen- Paar III. 


« derneſs of the indolent Levy, of the roſy com- 


* plexion of Madame de Montgon, of the loud 
laughter of the Counteſs d' Eſtrẽes, of the 


« treble pipe of Madame d'Ayen, of the gout of 


the Lady of honour; or laſtly,” ſpeaking of 
herſelf, © of the dexterity with which the Lady 


« of the wardrobe turns her ſpindle ?* She alſo 
puts queſtions relative to the King of Spain: 


— — 
1700-3. 


How is he dreſſed? To whom ſpeaks he of- 


* teneſt, and with the greateſt ſatisfaQtion ? 
What part of his time does he appropriate to 
* bufineſs; and how much to pleaſures? Is he 

* pay? Has he enough of gloomy fits for a 


_* Spaniard and a King?“ 


Philip V. was married on the xith of Sep- 
tember 1701, to Maria Louiſa of Savoy, ſiſter to 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy; and at her marriage, 


only thirteen years of age. She was of a ſmall, 


but charming figure, with a fine complexion ; 
eyes full of mildneſs, yet ſparkling with viva- 


city; witty, ſenſible, amiably condeſcending 
© in her manners, not deficient in ſpirit, and 


qualified to act her part as a Queen to a won- 
* der.” She afterwards diſplayed courage and 
conſtancy of mind in a degree ſuperior to what 


could be expected of her age, and ſuch as fel- 


dom appears in her ſex. The young King was 


allowed to poſleſs a great deal of good ſenſe; 


1701-4. 


Marriage 
of Philip V. 


dut his character was degraded by a turn of in- 
dolence 
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Paar III. dolence, originally impreſſed, perhaps, or at leaſt 

provery increaſed by his ſubjection to continual reſtraint, 
and maintained by the habitual coolneſs and 
fiillneſs of his temper. 

The Prin= The young couple, ſtrangers to each other, 

eis Hun and equally unacquainted with their kingdom 

and ſubjects, needed ſome prudent intelligent 


perſon to unite and to direct them. The Prin- 


ceſs Urſini was thought qualified for this taſk, 
Her name was Anne-Marie de la Tremouille de 
Noirmoutier, widow by her firſt marriage of 
Talleyrand, Prince de Chalais, and by her ſe- 
cand, of Duke Bracciano, a Grandee of Spain, 
and head of the family of Urſini. She had 
«* ſpent a part of her life in foreign countries, 
was acquainted with the Spaniſh cuſtoms, and 


underſtanding, and finiſhed politeneſs. She 
appeared better qualified than any other per- 


of ſupporting her dignity. It was hoped, that 
the Spaniards would not view her as a fo- 
reigner ; and yet, that ſhe would be fo much 
a French woman, as to take no part in the in- 
trigues and cabals of the Court of Madrid.” 

We have ſeen, that ſhe once deigned to take 
ſome notice of the widow Scaron ; but without 
affording her aſſiſtance. On this occaſion, when 
the wiſhed to procure an eſtabliſhment in the 
Court of Spain, ſhe had recourſe to Madame de 
Maintenon, 
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to theſe qualifications joined a great ſhare of 


ſon, to inſtruc the young Princeſs in the art 
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Maintenon, * who,“ ſays ſhe, had the goodneſs Par III. 


to mention it to the King.“ And this haugh- 
ty, rich, and independent Lady obtained, with 


the title of Camerera Major, the * right of taking 


up the King of Spain's night-gown when he 
went to bed, giving him it and his flippers 
* when he aroſe in the morning, the pleaſure of 
never ſitting down to a meal, of being called 
ſometimes two hours earlier than ſhe would 
© have choſen to ariſe, of doing all little parti- 
* cular ſervices about the young Queen; and, 
* laſtly, the advantage on which the values her- 
« ſelf, of emulating the dexterity of the Pied- 


* monteſe waiting-maids &.“ But ſhe had her 
object, which was to gain the confidence of the 


young couple, and ſhe ſucceeded. 
There was likewiſe need for a man to keep 


up a good correipondence between the cabinets 
of Veriailles and Madrid. For this truſt, Lewis 


choſe Cardinal d'Eftrees, whom he recalled from 
Venice, where he had been employed in nego— 


ciation, and ſent him to Spain. This Monarch 


often employed Prelates adorned with purple, 
in affairs of conſequence ;—with only one re- 


ſtriction, of which St Simon informs us, when 
| ſpeaking of Cardinal Janſon : * The diſpatches 


* which 


* The Princeſs Urſini writes to M. de Noailles, © I am 
* ſure the Queen's Piedmonteſe woman could not waſh or 
warm her feet ſo well as I.“ Noailles, t. 2. p. 171. 


1701-4. 


Cardinals 
d' Eſtrecs 
and Janton. 
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* which he ſent from Rome, where he reſided 
« ſeven years, gave ſo much ſatisfaction to Lewis, 
that, on his return, the Monarch faid, in the 
« preſence of his Council, that he thought it 


« unfortunate he could not make a Miniſter of 


him.“ Since he enjoys the honour of your 
«© Majeſty's eſteem, why not make him a Mi- 
«© niſter?” ſaid Torcy. The King replied, 
When, on the death of Cardinal Mazarine, I 
* aſſumed the management of affairs into my 
« own hands, I then reſolved, for the very beſt 
< reaſons, never to admit an Ecclefiaſtic, and 
« eſpecially a Cardinal, into my Council. I 
have hitherto adhered to my reſolution, and 
* will not now alter it. It is true that he is 


« poſſeſſed of ſuperior abilities, and I need not 


fear the ſame vexations from him as from 


others; but ſuch an example, 1 do not wiſh to 
give. And yet, I cannot help lamenting, that | 
my reſolution puts it out of my power to avail 


« myſelf of the ſervices of fo worthy a ſub- 
« jet *. 
Cuotinal d*'Eftrees was kkewids highly eſteem- 
ed by Lewis XIV. When he ſent him to his 


grandſon, 


* Had Lewis XIV. been a little better read in hiſtory, 
he would not have ſcrupled to aviil himſelf of the ſervices of 


an order of wen, whoſe talents in adminiſtration have been 


ſo oft en beneficial to France, from the eſtabliſhment of the 
Monarchy to the preſent a. 
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grandſon, * he believed him the ableſt man in Parr III. 
his kingdom.” But he had not obſerved, Rog. 


that the abilities of his Eminence were on the 
decline. We ſeldom remark the ravages of 
time on our cotemporaries when we are our- 
ſelves equally affected by them “. 

But what Lewis could not avoid obſerving, 
all his cotemporaries were now diſappearing 
from about him. On the gth of June 1701, he 


loſt his brother whom he ſincerely loved; though 
he had never communicated State affairs to him, 


either becauſe he did not think highly of his 
diſcretion, or in adherence to the reſolution 
which he had formed, with the policy of a 


Prince, of never admitting into his Council, any 


of the Grandees of his kingdom. The Duke de 


Chartres, his ſon, inherited the title and honours 


of Duke of Orleans. 
On 


* Cardinal d'Eſtrées, when he became old, had ſtill a 


fine ſet of teeth, which the largeneſs of his mouth expoſed to 
view. When he was one day dining with the King, his Ma 
jeſty, who was fond of his converſation, complained to him 
of his want of teeth. Ah! Sire,” returned his Eminence, 
ſmiling, Who has teeth?“ 


* The King took Cardinal Polignac to Marly, and ſhewed 
him his gardens, which was a great favour. A ſhower 
coming on, the King expreſſed himſelf ſorry to ſee him ex- 
* poſed to rain in a very unſuitable dreſs.“ The Cardinal 
exclaimed, © Ah! Sire, at Marly, rain does not wet a perion.? 
One of theſe repartees is gay, the other infipid : The reader 
may apply. St Simon, t. 2. p. 102. f. 3. P. 35. 
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On the 16th of September, in the ſame year, 
died at St Germain-en-Laye, James II. who had 
never been any thing but an incumbrance on 
France. At the earneſt requeſt of the Queen 
Dowager, Lewis ſolemnly recogniſed her fon, 


the Prince of Wales, King of England: An im- 


politic piece of complaiſance, which William 


_ heard of with high indignation, and determined 
to revenge; but died himſelf, on the 19th of 


March 1702. 
Some time before theſe perſonages, died Bar- 
beſieux, ſon to Louvois, and Miniſter of the war 


department. He brought on his own death, by 


ſeeking to join a lite of intemperate pleaſure 
with the laborious attention to buſineſs which 
the circumſtances of France at that time re- 
quired. * What a ſubject of reflection!“ ex- 
claims Madame de Maintenon. * M. de Barbe- 
« fieux is dead in the flower of his age, in the 
midſt of proſperity, with the faireſt proſpect 
of a riſing fortune. He had but an inſtant to 
prepare himſelf for appearing in the preſence 
of God; and that inſtant, his habitual worldly 
+ mindedneſs made him ſhare in a manner 
* ſhametully unequal, between making his teſta- 
ment and making his confeſſion.” The un- 
fortunate Chamillart, already finking under the 
burden of the finances, was now obliged to take 
alſo the direction of the war-office. The mo- 


* 


tions going on in the other Courts of Europe, 


rendered the proſpect of war already certain; 
and, 


| 
| 
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and, by way of preparation, the King, who, du- 
ring the four years of peace, had not retrenched 
his expences in the ſmalleſt degree, began with 
renewing the levy of the poll-tax. 

As King William, who had bcen the ſoul of 
all the intrigues againſt France, was now dead, 
the French Court flattered themſelves that 
they had lels to fear from any of thoſe leagues 
which unite the powers oi leveral kingdoms 
againſt one. It was imagined, that to ſecure 


the Crown to Philip, and preſerve peace, no- 
thing would be neceſſary, but to give up ſome 


parts of his vaſt dominions to the Princes who 
thought themſelves injured by the will. With 
this view, a part of the Low Countries was ce- 
ded to the Elector of Bavaria, whole alliance 
might be of great conſequence. Negociations 
were at the fame time begun with the others. 
But, as the Houſe of Bourbon were in actual 
poſſeſſion, they were lels liberal in ſatisfying the 
claims of pretenders, than the Houſe of Auſtria 
were in promiſes to ſatisfy them. 

One can be at no loſs to conceive how the 
Emperor gained the Engliſh, who are ever rea— 
dy to take part againſt France; the Portugueſe, 
who were tempted with the hopes of fharing 
the ſpoils of their neighbours ; or the Dutch, 
who had regarded William as their oracle ;— 
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League 
againſt 
France, 


and to whom their beloved Stadtholder had 


bequeathed his hatred againſt Lewis. But it 
cannot appear otherwiſe than ſurpriſing, that 
Vor, II. F Victor 
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Victor Amadeus, whoſe eldeſt daughter was 
married to the preſumptive heir of the French 
Crown, and his youngeſt to the Prince actually 


ſeated on the throne of Spain, ſhould have joined 


a confederacy, the ſucceſs of which muſt have 
dethroned the one, and conſiderably leſſened the 
dominions of the other. 

We have no other means but conjecture, to 
account for this ſingular phenomenon in the 


political world. We ſet out with this principle, 


that the Duke of Savoy's love for his children, 
was not ſo ſtrong as his ambition to aggrandize 
his throne. He hoped, no doubt, to ſucceed, 


through the influence which he ſtill retained 


over the Queen of Spain; and, with that view, 
wiſhed that the Piedmonteſe ſervants who at- 
tended her might not be diſmiſſed. But it was 
* underſtood,” ſays the Frenchman who was em- 
ployed to receive her Majeſty when ſhe paſſed 
through France *, that little projects for ma- 


* naging her, had been formed at Turin,* and 


all her houſehold were fent away. This was 
the firſt thing which gave Victor uneaſineſs. 
In the next place, the Council of Verſailles, in 
their negociations with this Prince, varied their 


offers according to circumſtances. They had 
propoſed to the Duke an exchange of Savoy 
for the Milaneſe. This offer he accepted. But 


the French Ambaſſador, receiving new orders 
from 


* Noailles, t. 2. p. 168. 
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from his Court, availed himſelf of a ſmall diffi- Paar III. 
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culty that had ariſen, to retract his Maſter's pro- 15035. 


miſe. Tour kindneſs comes in fits that are 
very ſoon over,“ ſaid the diſappointed Sa- 
voyard, without inſiſting more upon the matter. 
The Emperor would, no doubt, ſeize the oppor- 
tunity to gain him, poſſibly by the very ſame 
offer, —uſing perhaps ſuch addrefs as to give the 
offer the appearance of a ſubſtantial donation ; 
while Vitor, who was not of a character to 
ſtickle at acts of treachery, when he changed 
ſides with a view to advantage, would ſecretly 
reſerve the right of returning to his primary en- 
gagements, whenever his exertions for the Houſe 


of Auſtria threatened to be too 1njurious to his 


ſons-in-law. A Prince of ſuch profound diſ- 
cernment, and ſo much political fagacity, would 


probably foreſee, from the condition in which 
things then were, both in France and Spain, 


that the war muſt terminate with a partition of 


_ territories, of which there was no way for him 


to obtain a ſhare, except by joining the league 
againſt the two Crowns; and, in caſe France 
and Spain were victorious, the worſt thing that 
could befal him, was to fail in his hopes of en- 


larging his dominions ; while he might flatter 


himſelf, that his children would not ſuffer him 


to be deprived of what he already poſſeſſed. 
Indeed, a man of any ſkill in penetrating into 
futurity, might have eaſily foreſeen, that the 


Houſe of Bourbon was about to experience an 
F 2 awful 
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awful reverſe of fortune. After beginning in 
the moſt ſplendid manner, every thing in both 
kingdoms was now linking into ruin. France, by 
the impoſition of new taxes, diſcovered the ex- 


hauſted Rate of her finances. Her arſenals and ma- 


gazines were deſtitute of arms and ammunition. 
Her regiments were deficient in numbers, and 
enervated by neglect of diſcipline. Lewis XIV. 
ſhowed himſelf afraid of war ; and all his coun- 
ſels were conducted with the languor and timid 


circumſpection of age. 


The affection of the Spaniards to their young 
Sovereigns, was ſtill unabated. But diffatisfac- 
tions and jealouſies had ariſen to make the 


Nobles retire from Court. The letters of 


Lewis XIV. were obſerved to be marked with 
too much of the grandfather's tenderneſs, too 
many fears, and too much concern about ſmal! 
matters as well as great. Every thing ſcemed 
to have been foreſeen and provided againſt in 


France. From France they were ſupplied with 


Generals, Miniſters, and Financiers. The Spa- 
niards were mortified at ſeeing all affairs ma- 
naged by ſtrangers. Thoſe ſtrangers even quar- 


relled among themſelves. Madame d'Urſini 


being accuſed by Cardinal d*Eſtrees, was obliged 


to repair to France, to give an account of her 


conduct. She returned after juſtifying herſelf. 


His Eminence was recalled in his turn ; and the 
Abbe d' Eſtrẽes, who ſucceeded his uncle, did 


not ſuſtain his credit againſt the Camerera Major. 


Theſe 


8 and * 


* * 


of LEWIS XIV. 


'{hele changes were all diſpleaſing to the Spa- 


nijards, whoſe national character is diſtinguiſned 


by ſirmneſs and ſteadineſs. They were diſguſt- 


ed on finding their Monarch fo indifferent 


about their cuſtoms, as to refuſe to aſſiſt at an 
Auto-da-fe; and the Queen propoſed to change 


the etiquette. That young Princels was equally 


diſguſted with the gravity of the Spanith ladies. 
She wrote to Madame de Maintenon, * Ma- 
dame d'Urſini will tell you how diverting 
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they are, and whether I be wrong in preter- | 


ring ſolitude and my room to their focicty.” 
A Frenchman very frankly honours them with 
the reſpectful denomination of furics, What- 


ever precautions the Queen might uſe to conceal 


her diſlike, thoſe Ladies could not but perceive, 
and be offended at it. Either influenced by the 
ſentiments of their Ladies, or for other reaſons, 
many Noblemen who had been at firſt attached 
to Philip V. renounced their allegiance. From 
the Grandees, the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction was 


communicated to the people, and many pro- 
vinces ſhewed a diſpoſition to revolt. Leopold, 


who had none of the timid circumſpection of 
Lewis, then urged the affair, and in the year 


1704, cauſed his ſecond ſon, Charles, to aflume 


the title of King of Spain. 
Thus began the misfortunes of France. St 


Simon attributes them to the feeble adminiſtra- 


tion of Lewis XIV. even at the period of his 
accepting the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. + That whole 
39 * Monarchy 


Blunder of 
Lewis XIV. 
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Monarchy had fallen, without the leatt effort, 
into the hands of his grandion. The indo- 
lence of temper which he diſcovered, even 
when he took upon him fo weighty a burden, 
and the timid counſels of his Miniſters, which 
were regulated by the inclinations of their 
Prince, prepared things for the dreadful re- 
verſe of fortune which followed. Puyſẽgur, 
then Lieutenant-General, had the glory of 
projecting and executing the project by which 
all the fortified places in the Spaniſh frontiers 
were ſecured at once, without the diſcharge 
of a ſingle gun. He ſeized and diſarmed the 
Dutch troops, of which the garriſons were 
compoſed. His advice was to detain them 
priſoners. Villars concurred in opinion with 
him. But Lewis, while fluſhed with this un- 
expected piece of good fortune, happened un- 


- luckily to recollect what clamours the injuſtice 


of his former wars had raiſed againſt him, and 
that the general alarm which he had excited 
through Europe, had produced thoſe powerful 
combinations againſt him, under which he 
conſidered himſelf as humbled. He wiſhed to 
avoid this in future; and therefore, inſtead of 
availing himielf of the conſternation which ſo 


great an event had excited among his enemies 


and rivals, and detaining thoſe garriſons pri- 
ſoners till he ſhould compel thoſe Powers, be- 
fore they could take arms, or a& in concert, 
to acknowledge, by formal treaties, the Duke 
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of the late King of Spain, of which Philip 
vas then actually in poſſeſhon ;—he valued 
« himſelf on the fooliſh generoſity of diſmiſſing 
the Dutch troops, and buoyed himſelf up up- 
on the vain hope, that peaceful treaties would 
produce the ſame effect. He ſuffered his ene- 


mies to amuſe him, till they had time to com- 


bine and take arms. After which, they no 


longer heſitated between war and peace; and 
the King found himſelf — attacked on 


all hands.” 


France had ſtill able Generals, who had been 


formed in the laſt war. The moſt renowned, 


whoſe laurels had been blaſted by no remark- 
able defeat, were Berwick, Villars, Catinat, and 
Vendome. * Catinat,” ſaid Madame de Mainte- 


non, * knows his trade; but is a ſtranger to God. 


The King is unwilling to intruſt his buſineſs 


to people deſtitute of religion.” What ſig- 
« nifies it to the King,” anſwered Villars, whe- 
* ther his ſervants be devotees or not? You 


may find the qualities of the greateſt General 


* in a man diſtinguiſhed for avarice, perfidy, 


and impiety. I would rather the King had a 
good General with all theſe unhappy defects, 


* than a man unſkilled in war, but eminent for 
* piety *. There appears ſomething capricious 
. and 

* Villars uttered this on the occafion of Lewis's refuſing 


to employ the Marquis de Feuquieres. But that arbitrary 
| and 
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and contradictory in the religious principles of 
Lewis. They inſpired him with ſuch diſlike 
for Catinat, that he was pleaſed to tee him quit 


his ſervice, even when he had need of his abi- 


lities; yet ſuffered him to employ Vendome, the 
irregularity of whoſe life was publicly ſcandal- 
ous. After thus preferring libertiniſm to infi- 
delity, Lewis ſhewed himſelf on another occa- 
ſion leſs inimical to impiety than to error. 
There was a Lady of Fontpertuis, a ſanſe- 
« niſt,* ſaid the King, one of the tools who 


« ran after M. Arnauld. He would not permit 


this Lady's fon, whom he believed to be in- 
fected with the ſame ſentiments, to remain in 
the ſervice of his nephew, the Duke of Or- 
leans. * Faith,“ replied the Duke, I know 

„nothing 


a Ly 


* 


and 1mperious General would have found Feuquirres @ very 
diſagreeable man for his ſecond in command. *© He was,” 
ſays St Simon, * a man of cool valour, with a ſuperior under- 
© ftanding, a mind civilized by the liberal arts, ot ſuch (ki)i 
in military affairs, as might have raiſed him to the higheft 
© eminence, could he only have checked the natural malc- 
* voleuce of lis heart. He never lerved in the arwy, with- 
out ſeeking to direct Jus Generals, and to appropriate to 
* himſelf the honour of their tucceſs. And as f:w Generals 
© are diſpoted to ſubmit to an interior in command, he be- 
came their enemy, of conſequence, and the tervice ſuſſered. 
His Memoirs,“ adds St Simon, © written in a dignified, per- 
* ſpicuous, and judicious manner, would be a maſterpiece, 
did they not contain unfair repreſentations of the conduct 


* of all the Generals under whom he ſerved. He accordingly 


died poor, friendliſs, and unrewarded.“ 


rer 
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« nothing about the mother. But to repreſent Paar III. 


« the fon as a Janſeniſt, is doing him great in- 
« juſtice: He does not even believe in Cod. 
v4 Say you ſo?“' returned his Majeſty, * You may 
„keep him then.” St Simon ſays, that this 


converlation was repeated to him by the Duke 


of Orleans, on the very day on which it paſſed. 
With reſpect to the Duke of Vendome ; be- 
lides his military talents, he had another recom- 
mendation which people did not think of; his 
birth. Every man looks with an indulgent eye 
on his own wenkneſſes, when he diſcovers them 
in others. Lewis fancied that the luſtre of a 
baſtard of Henry IV. would be refleted on his 
own illegitimate children. It was this circum- 
tance, which, in addition to his merits, recom- 


— — | 
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Vendome 


mended Vendome ſo powerfully to his Sove- 


reign's favour. Vendome was of the middle 


* ſtature, rather heyond proportion thick; but 
* vigorous and active. His countenance was 


* dignified, his air lofty, his converſation and 
* carriage diſtinguiſhed by a natural graceful- 
* nets. He had a great deal of genius, but ne- 
glected to cultivate it; an eaſy elocution; in- 


vincible aſſurance; great knowledge of the 
* world, and the Court; aſtomiſhing addreſs to 


* avail himſelf of every favourable occurrence, 
while apparently flothful and careleſs. This 
character he retained in the army; one would 


© have ſaid that he minded nothing. When he 


could live at his eaſe, and enjoy good cheer in 
| | his 


9⁰ 


| Fanr III. . his camp, he remained in it, heedlefs whether 
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the ſituation were ſafe or dangerous. He ſent 
* out others to make thoſe obſervations which 
* ſhould have been made with his own eyes, and 
« paid very little regard to their reports. But 
* when any unforeſeen accident occurred, when- 
ever he was ſurpriſed by the enemy, his pre- 
* ſence of mind, and impetuous courage, made 


up for all; and it very ſeldom happened, that 
© he was routed. He has been cenſured for ex- 


+ ceſſive obſtinacy ; a failing common to indo- 
* lent people, who would rather adhere to their 
« firſt opinion, than be at the pains of diſcuſſing 
its merits. He was adored by his ſoldiers and 
inferior officers; becauſe he made himſelf very 
familiar with them, and was very indulgent to 
their vices. He has been juſtly blamed for 
« exceſhive ſlovenlineſs, on which he even valued 
himſelf. 
On this matter, he would give himſelf no 
trouble, however reſpectable his company. He 
made no ſcruple of putting on his clothes in 
their preſence. A piece of unpoliteneſs of 
this fort, was the beginning of the fortune of 
the famous Alberoni. When Vendome was 
commander of the French forces in Italy, the 
Duke of Parma having ſome affairs to tranſact 
with him, ſent the Biſhop of the city to wait 
* on him, as his agent. The Prelate was fo 
* diſguſted, that the French General gave him 


* 


audience on a ſeat ill adapted for ceremony, 


and 
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and found his noſe ſo diſagreeably regaled with Paar III. 


« the odours diffuſed around him, that he retired 1503-6. 


« without finiſhing his bufineſs, and reſolved not 
* to return. Among this Bithop's clerks was 
« his gardener's ſon, Alberoni by name, whoſe 


ambition had prompted him to exchange his 


* father's ſpade for a ſurplice. His gay, jovial 
character, had introduced him to the Duke of 
Parma. The Prince at a loſs for a deputy to 


* ſucceed the Biſhop, thought of the clerk, who, 


he imagined, would not be difconcerted by 
* the ceremonial of the Duke of Vendome. 


+ Alberoni, proud of the commiſſion, which 


© he regarded as opening to him the highway to 


fortune, exerted himſelf, in order to ſucceed, 


by pleaſing the General to whom he was ſent. 
The dulneſs of negociation, he contrived to 
+ enliven by buffooneries, which were the better 
received for his intermixing with them the 


* praiſes of the Duke of Vendome, which the 


* Duke was greatly delighted to hear. The 


ſame libertine manners, and the ſame looſe 


* converſation, recommended Alberoni ſo effec- 
* tually to the French General, that he obtained 


for the Duke of Parma, every thing which he 
© aſked. The Duke having more than one 


piece of buſineſs to tranſat with the French- 


man, continued to employ an envoy who had 


* been ſo ſucceſsful. The envoy did every 
thing to render his journeys to the French 


= camp frequent, and to prolong his ſtay 2 
© each 
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each occaſion, by rendering himſelf as agrec- 
able as poſſible to the whole family, and eſpe- 
* cially to the maſter. Obſerving that gluttony 


+ was his favourite vice, he prepared him ſome 


excellent ragouts: Vendome, upon this, aſked 
* him to eat with him: Hoping now to make 
* his fortune eaſier in tuch a family, than at the 


Court of the Duke of Parma, where the low- 


« neſs of his birth muſt long be an obſtacle in 
* the way of his ambition, Alberoni contrived 


to have himſelf ſeduced from the ſervice of his 


Italian maſter, by perſuading the Duke of 
Vendome, that his attachment to his perſon, 


and admiration of his character, would make 


* him prefer his ſervice to that of any other. 
Having changed his maſter, he ſoon after, 
« without ceaſing to act the buffoon, or to 
dabble in cookery, intermeddled with the let- 
ters of the General, and became principal Se- 
* cretary. At the preference given to him, 
* ſome others were diſguſted. One, in parti- 
* cular, ſought a quarrel with him, which from 
words he carried to blows, and purſued him 
with a ſtick, in pretence of the whole army. 
But the Abbe was not a man to quit ſuch fair 


La 


« proſpects for ſuch a trifle. He even found 


means to make a merit of this little misfortune 
with his maſter, repreſenting it as a conſe- 
« quence of his attachment to him. All con- 
curred to render him dearer to Vendome, who 
introduced him into all his parties, on the 

* footing 


* 


* 
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* footing rather of a friend than a domeſtic ; Paar III. 
and when he was himſelf called into Spain, he py +4: 
dock Alberoni with him.” 

: Three great ſtrokes contributed chiefly to ruin M 
e 

e 


—y— 


| the ſtrength and reſources of the kingdoms of Mg 
| the Houſe of Bourbon. The loſs at Vigo, where 
a French fleet eſcorting the Spaniſh galleons, were 
obliged to burn their ſhips in the harbour, in 
1702. The defeat of Hochſtet, where twenty- 
| ſeven battalions and four regiments of dragoons 
were obliged to ſurrender themſelves pritoners 
of war, without ſtriking a blow, in 1704. And, 
" laſtly, The loſs of the battle of Ramillies, where 
was loſt, in 1706, all that an army can loſe by a 
diſorderly flight, and a keen purſuit. The Duke 
of Bavaria commanded on the two laſt of theſe 
occaſions. His preſence ſeems to have been un- 
propitious to the French arms. However, by 
an act of injuſtice, not uncommon with the na- 
tion, the whole blame of both defeats was aſcri- 
bed to the French Generals. Villeroy, after 
* the battle of Ramillies, never regained the re- 
ſpect or confidence of his army; public cla- 
mour arote loud againſt him; and Lewis was, 
of conſequence, induced to recal him. It was 
not without repret, that the Monarch formed 
the refolution : he had an affection for Marſhal 
Villeroy, who was fon to his Governor, and 
* had been brought up with him.“ St Simon, 
ever diſpoſed to exaggerate, meaning to repre- 
tent Villeroy as à ſupple inlinuatineg Courtier, 
calls 


Lal 


* 
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Far III. calls him, An Ofeer of the Court, magnificent 
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to diveſt him of the command of the army, he 
was at great pains to ſooth his feeling of the 
diſgrace. * On the firſt news of the defeat at 
Ramillies, he publicly expreſſed his compaſſion 


and dignified in his manners and language, as 


becomes a great Lord; very vain, and well 


qualified by his perſonal appearance, and ſkill 
in ceremonies, to preſide at a tournament. He 
poſſeſſed,” continues St Simon, thoſe abilities 


for the Court and the world, which are acqui- 


red by long practice in intrigue, and ſchemes 
of ambition; and was, at the ſame time, an 
accompliſhed maſter of the jargon uſed at 
Courts, which, with the familiarity of his So- 


vereign, and the honours which had been con- 


terred on him, enabled him to impoſe on peo- 
ple who wanted penetration. He pretended 
not to great diſcernment, either in perſons or 
things ; being formed rather to admire than to 
zudge, and of conſequence, very fit for a dupe. 
His converſation was tinctured by this quality 
in his character: It was a ſeries of queſtions, 
which required no anſwer, and which followed 


each other without connection. But he amuſed 


the King with the intrigues of the Court and 
the city, which nobody knew better; and 
availed himſelf of the Monarch's foibles, which 
he knew well how to humour.” 


Accordingly, when Lewis found it neceſſary 


for the Marſhal, excuſed, and defended him. 
He 
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He then wrote to him with his own hand ; Paar III. 
„ advice and entreat you as a friend, to aſk 1703-6. 


« your diſmiſſion from the command of the 
« army. I with it to appear, that you are diſ- 
“ miſſed only at your own earneſt requeſt. 1 
« ſhall receive you with more friendſhip than 
« ever. You may be aſſured, that I ſhall think 
„ myſelf highly obliged by your making a ſa- 
« crifice, which I am as unwilling to aſk as you 


e can be to offer it, but which the preſent ſtate 


e of affairs renders neceſſary. What I now 
« write, ſhall never be known to a third perſon; 
and I repeat my promiſe, as to the mode in 


„ which every thing ſhall be conducted. All 


“ ſhall be perſuaded, that you yourſelf have 
forced me to grant you permiſſion to reſign 
your command, and to appear at Court.? 
Villeroy diſcovered in this firſt letter, an 
* amazing degree of kindneſs to a man in his 
* ſituation; and this kindneſs blinded him. He 
* imagined that by firmneſs he might {till retain 
* his command, and that with ſuch extraordinary 
* friendſhip, expreſſed in fo particular a man- 
* ner, as kind and obliging as the King could 
* have uſed to his brother, his Majeſty never 
* could refolve to diſmiſs him from his office 
* againſt his will. He therefore replied, after a 


long preamble, in the language of a Courtier, 
That he was indeed unfortunate ; but not, he 


< flattered himſelf, through miſconduct; and 
* that, as he was neither fick nor wounded, he 
*« could 
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% could not aſk leave to reſign, without decla- 
« ring himſelf by that ſtep, incapable of com- 
„ mand, and thus at once diſhonouring himſelt 
« and his Sovereign's choice.“ 

This reply vexed, but did not irritate Lewis, 
He made a friendly allowance ſor the diſtreſs 
of that ſituation in which a man finds himſelt 
obliged to atk his diſmiſhon from ſo important 
an employment, amid circumſtances which 
* aggravate the diſgrace.” And, indeed, had 
the prejudice againſt him not been ſo general, 


* 


he would have ſuffered him to try his fortune 


once more. Villeroy was a brave man, under- 
* ſtood the art of war, and no Captain of the 
* age was more ſkilful in encampment. His 


enemies did him the juſtice to acknowledge 


this. But the reſolution to recal him was al- 
ready taken *, Lewis wrote a ſecond, a third, 
a fourth letter; and ſtill the ſame anſwer +. 
In his anſwer to the laſt, the General, ſtill flat- 
* tering himſelf with the hopes by which he 
* had been at firſt deceived, thought he might 


* expreſs himſelf in theſe words: It is in your 
power, Sire, to deprive me of the command of 


the army. I ſhall obey your Majcſty, without 
preſuming to complain. But expect not that 
I ſhall ever act a part in offering an affront 
to myſelf.” His firmneſs produced no change 
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© on the King's determination. Its only effect 
« was to mortify his Majeſty at having taken fo 
much pains ineffectually on a man of ſuch in- 
« yincible obſtinacy; and he complained of it 
« bitterly to his confidents. However, when he 
appeared at Court, Lewis received him as a 
friend who had been unfortunate, and ſaid to 
* him, with an air of kindneſs, * Fortune, Mon- 
% fieur, ſeems not to be enamoured of old age. 
« Let us not make ourſelves uneaſy for her 
„ freaks.” To this favour, he ſtill added that 

of giving out, that the General had been re- 

called at his own earneſt requeſt. This was 


da a laſt plank offered by the King's friendſhip, 
to ſave his ſhipwrecked reputation. He ſpurn- 


ed it, and retired diſcontented to his ſeat of 
Villeroy, from which, when he wiſhed to re- 
turn to Court, he was not permitted.” 
Villeroy attributed what he confidered as an 
ob/tinate purpole to recal him, to the ill offices 
of Chamillart, who being ſent to the ſpot after 
the battle, had, no doubt, given a report unfa- 


vourable to the General. Of this he himſelf 
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complained loudly; and his Lady ſhared his diſ- 


content. The qualities of Madame de Ville- 


* roy's mind, made up for her bodily defects; 
though ſhe was much deformed, exceflively 
* overgrown, and very ſhort. She was eminent 
* at once for politeneſs and diſcernment, quali- 
ties of ſuch high eſtimation, yet ſo very rare; 


* ſhe was not incapable of the ſprightlineſs of 
Vol. II. G = 
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Vaar III. wit, but her wit was always tempered with 
1502-6, © dignity. Her ſociety was ſelect; and though 


* ſhe ſpent her life at Verſailles, ſhe held ber 
* Court there, independent of the King and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who both eſteemed and 


I feared her. 


She never ſaw her huſband honoured with 
command, without dreading a reverſe of for- 
tune; and her preſages were oſten juſtified; 


dreadfully fo at Ramillies. She had before 


that, dedicated herſelf to the duties of rigid 
* devotion; and that event induced her to till 
greater ſtrictneſs. She put herſelf into the 
hands of Father Polinter, Abbe de St Gene- 
« vieve; a holy man, but ill qualified to direct 


the devotion of Ladies. This director of her 
devotions condemned her to die in filence. 


He forbade her ever to mention Chamillart, 
or any of thoſe whom ſhe: believed to have 


contributed to her huſband's diſgrace. She 


* obeyed ſo implicitly, - that if any perſon hap- 


pened to ſpeak freely on this ſubject in her 


« preſence, ſhe immediately gave a new turn to 
the converſation ;. if an attempt was made to 
return to it, ſhe in polite, but firm language, 
expreſſed her diſſatis faction. She behaved 
nearly in the ſame manner with reſpect to all 
the other topics of gaiety or cenſure which 
« uſually animate converſation; fo that her 


+ friends were at a loſs how to converſe in ſuch 


* manner as nat to diſoblige her. Her fight. 
| became 
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« hecame ſo weak, that ſhe could not work. Paxrt III. 


Play, of which ſhe had been very fond, ſhe 


gave up, as well as other amuſements, from 


« delicacy of conſcience. She was thus reduced 
to ſpend whole days in her chair, either ſaying 
her prayers, or liſtening to paſſages from reli- 
gious books read to her by her ſervants. A 
mode of living ſo very different from that to 
* which ſhe had hitherto been accuſtomed, ſo 
« ſolitary, fo ſilent, in which nothing was grant- 


ed to the claims of nature or habit, reduced 


— — 
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© her into a languiſhing ſtate ; and ſhe died two 


or three years after the battle of Ramillies.* - 


The French had been ſo little accuſtomed to 


misfortunes under the reign of Lewis XIV. that 
they could not attribute thoſe which they now 
experienced to ordinary cauſes, ſuch as the weak - 
neſs of their forces, or the errors of their Coun- 
cils and Generals, but referred them to trea- 


chery. If we may believe St Simon *, accounts 
were regularly diſpatched from Meudon, where 


the Dauphin kept his Court, of every thing 
concerted at Verſailles, by the Ladies of Lille- 
bonne, to their relation the Prince of Vaude- 
mont, Governor of the Milaneſe, who was en- 
tirely devoted to the Archduke. St Simon, 


1750-8. 
Tl. e Dutch- 
eſs of Bur- 
gundy accu- 
ied ot trea- 
chery. 


when he advances this aſſertion, does not let us 


know what motives then prejudiced the Ladies 
ſo ſtrongly in favour of the allies, and againſt 


.* Ot Simon, t. 6. p. 83. 
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Paar III. France, to which they were indebted even for 
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the means of ſubſiſtence. The connections be- 
tween the Houſe of Auſtria and the Houſe of 
Lorraine, to which thoſe Ladies belonged, were 
not ſo intimate as to render ſuch a piece of trea- 
chery probable. 
Reboulet ſays *, That the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, who had regarded the war in Pied- 


mont with as much indifference as if ſhe had 


+ been a native of France, when ſhe faw our 
army advance to Turin, was alarmed left her 
father ſhould be ſtripped of all his poſſeſſions ; 


and therefore became anxious to ſave him 
that mortification, by raiſing the fiege. She 


* + at length prevailed with Madame de Mainte- 


* non to adopt her views. That Lady ſeeing 
the King advance in life, and believing that 
* ſhe might one day need the protection of the 


* Dutcheſs of Burgundy, did all in her power 


to ſerve her.” In conſequence of this, reſtric- 
tions were laid on the authority of the Duke 
of Orleans, who was ſent to take the command 


in Italy, inſtead of the Duke of Vendome; and 
the chief power intruſted to Marſhal de Marſin, 


who was ſent with the Prince as his Tutor, and 
without whoſe concurrence, the Duke was not 


at liberty to undertake any enterpriſe. Hence 
too, the raifing of the ſiege of Turin, after a 


bloody battle, in which Martin was killed, and 
Orleans dangerouſly wounded. 


Reboulet 


T. 8. p. 51. 
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Reboulet urges as a certain proof of the trea- Paar — 
chery of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, That the 82 


Duke of Savoy, when threatened even in his ca- 


pital, took no meaſures for his defence; and that 


at laſt, when that Prince diſcovered ſome unea- 


ſineſs at ſeeing the French ſo near him, and 


wrote to the Queen of England for immediate 


aſſiſtance, he was told by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, in name of his Miſtreſs, not to be a- 
larmed at the ſucceſs of Vendome; for the 
French had more than once already vainly 


* flattered themſelves on their advantages, and 


things would turn out as unfavourably for 
them now as formerly. He ſpoke ſo poſitive- 


* ly,” adds Reboulet, of the miſcarriage of the 


« ſiege of Turin, though the forces by which it 
* was undertaken, and the ſeaſon ſeemed to ren- 


der its capture certain, that it is impoſſible to 


read his letter, without ſuſpecting that he had 
* ſome other ground of confidence than mere 
* conjecture.” 

But, I/, Could not a Prince of ſuch inſi- 
nuating talents, ſuch dexterity and addreſs in 


gaining thoſe who could be of ſervice to him, 
either by money or flattering attentions, Could 
not ſuch a Prince obtain the knowledge of what 


was reſolved upon in the Cabinet of Verſailles, 
otherwiſe than by his daughter? We have 
ſeen that the Ladies of Lorraine were ſuſpected. 
Others, perhaps, who eſcaped ſuſpicion, were 
not leſs deſerving of it. The Princeſſes muſt 
G 3 have 
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Paar III. have been in a very hard ſituation, if becauſe 


7706-8, they retained a due degree of natural affeQion 


for their relations, when any miſunderſtanding 
aroſe between the kingdoms; they were there- 


fore to be blamed for a criminal partiality in fa- 


vour of the country which they had left, againſt 


the intereſts of that with which they had con- 
nected themſelves. 


2. It has not been proved that the Duke of 
Savoy did not take every poſſible meaſure to re- 
ſiſt the power of France. On the contrary, it 
appears from the earneſt applications for ſpeedy 


and powerful aid which he made both to the 


Emperor and the Queen of England, that he 
had no dependence upon any ſecret reſource. 

3- The command given to Marſhal Martin, 
to avoid a general battle, could not be given in 


conſequence of any treacherous meaſures in fa- 


yours of the Duke of Savoy; for it was given in 
the very beginning of the campaign, when it 
could not be known whether it would be moſt 
for the advantage of the French to expect the 
enemy 1n their lines before Turin, or to face 
them in the field. The prohibition to give 
battle, appears therefore to have been merely a 
precaution which Lewis thought neceſſary to 


reſtrain the dangerous ardour of his nephew. 
In the event, the prohibition became injurious; 


as it would have been more advantageous, in 


the circumſtances of the French army, to attack 
the enemy, than to abide an attack, But things 


might 
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dent, without any ſuſpicions of collufion arifing. 

4. Laſtly, The publication of the letter which 
has been alluded to, is ſo far from proving its 
authenticity, that it appears rather a proof of its 
being fictitious; for, if the Duke had really 
carried on any ſecret correſpondence with his 
daughter, he would never, ſurely, have publiſhed 
any thing that could tend to make that corre- 


| ſpondence known to the world, in conſequence 


of which, he could have reaped from it no fu- 
ture advantages. It ſeems, therefore, to have 
been merely one of thoſe tricks which Princes 
employ in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, to animate and en- 
courage their ſubjects, and which ſeldom fail 1 in 
producing the intended effect. 


Other proofs would be neceſſary to convict 
the Dutcheſs of having ſaved her father by trea- 


ſon. He had entered into alliance with its ene- 
mies, to ruin the kingdom of which ſhe was to 
be Sovereign. By his means, the Court in 
which ſhe lived, was become melancholy and 
gloomy. Through him, {the was divided from 


the huſband whom ſhe loved; and trembled for 


the life of her Prince, at every motion of the 
army under his command. He was alſo contri- 


buting to expel his daughter, the Queen of 


Spain, from her capital, to wander about as a 
fugitive through her kingdom. It is true, thoſe 


Young Princeſſes never once murmured againſt 


G 4 ty 


03 


nuczht have fallen out otherwiſe; and the prohi- Parr III. 
bition muſt then have been applauded as pru- Toke: 
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Pann 3 III. fo unnatural a parent; they maintained a re- 
50 ſpectful ſilence; but this, ſure, was far from 
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Abdé Fleu- 


trealon. A ſingle complaint uttered by the 
Queen of Spain on a very trying occaſion, is 
perhaps the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of the kind that 
dropped from her who ſuffered moſt of the 
two; yet that is marked with filial tenderneſs. 
, When ſhe was forced to retire from Madrid, 
* the Nuncio went to pay his reſpects to her, 
and conſole her on fo diſagreeable an occaſion. 
* Her Majeſty, who was at that time not above 
* eighteen years of age, but endowed with man- 
* ly courage, and with a firmneſs of mind ſupe- 
« rior to any reyerſe of fortune, liſtened obli- 
* gingly to what he ſaid, and looking on him 
* with an eye expreſſiye of deep anxiety, replied, 
„% My greateſt uneaſineſs is to know that my fa- 
ther, the Duke of Savoy, is the ſole cauſe of 
* both his own misfortunes and ours &. He 
had. then retired with his whole family from 
Turin. Fo 

After raiſing 1 the ſiege of that city, the French 
were reduced to the neceſlity of confining them- 
ſelves within their own frontiers. The Duke of 
Savoy and Prince Eugene purſued them. They 
purpoſed to take Toulon ; but attacked it with- 
out ſucceſs. But they laid the cities of Graſſe, 


__ Glandeves, Frejus, with their territory, under 


contribution. Andrew Hercules de Fleury, wha 
became 


#* Reboulet, t. 8. p. 77. 
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vecame afterwards a Cardinal and Prime Mini- Paar HL. 
ter, was then Biſhop of Frejus. St Simon, in 2509s. 


what he ſays of him, ſeems to be prejudiced by 
his jealouſy of fo ſplendid a fortune; yet he al- 
lows the Prelate thoſe amiable qualities which 
raiſed him to eminence. Fleury laid the foun- 


dation, and raiſed the ſuperſtructure of his on 


fortune, with a degree of ardour and ſagacity 
worthy of imitation. 
The Abbe de Fleury, ſon to a Refine of 


_ + the tithes in the dioceſe of Lodeve, was re- 


< markable in his youth for the beauty of his 
* countenance and the elegance of his ſhape, 
« and retained through life that pleaſing form 
which had diſtinguiſhed him in his early years. 
After finiſhing his ſtudies at Paris, in the pro- 


* 


+ ſecution of which, he lived in a very humble 


* ſtyle, he obtained acceſs into the family of 
+ Cardinal de Bonzi, then all- powerful in Lan- 


guedoc. His Eminence conceiving a liking 


for him, took care of his fortune, and procured 
him a Canonry at Montpelier, where he was 


* ordained Prieſt in 1674. Afterwards, that 
© Prelate, who was Grand Almoner to the 


* Queen, made a point of having his dependent 
* employed as Almoner to that Princeſs, which 
* was ſomewhat ſurprifing. He was found to 
be diſcreet, mild, pliable ; in ſhort, extremely 
* infinuating. On the Queen's death, the ſame 
* patronage raiſed him to be Almoner to the 
* King; another ſurprifing circumſtance ; but 


people 
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Paar III. people now ceaſed to wonder. Fleury, ſub. 
1737-9. miſſive and reſpectable, of an obliging temper, 


« agreeable in his converſation, and ſtill more 
« agreeable in figure, modeſt and ſecret, was 
every day confirming and railing his fortune. 
He was firft ſuffered, and by and by eagerly 
« received into the beſt companies both of men 


and women, eſpecially with the Miniſters and 


« people in office. He was on a good footing 
* with M. de Seignelay, and was almoſt con- 
« ſtantly with Meſſieurs de Croiſſy, de Pompon- 
* ne, de Torcy, though not a man of great con- 
* ſequence with any of thoſe gentlemen. Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy and his Lady had him often with 
them; and he was continually with the family 
of Noailles, He took care to connect himſelf 
with the moſt reſpectable of his brother Almo- 
ners, who introduced him to their families, 
with whom he paſſed his life very agree- 
ably. 


* 


* 


that he had any eſſential fault to blame him 


* 


the clergyman about him, and uas too diſſi- 
pated in his manners. Application was in- 
elletually made to the King for a Biſhoprick 
* to hum. His Majeſty refuſed both Father la 
* Chaile and the Archbiſhop of Paris; and the 


* 


greater the number of perſons who applied for 
him, the more was his Majeſty confirmed in 


* the opinion, that he was too much a man of 
RE the 


But Lewis XIV. did not eſteem him; not 


for; but he thought that he had tos little of 


«„ „ 
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be | «+ the world, to confine himſelf to the duties of — Ul ut. 
r, 2 Biſhop. He at laſt explained himſelf in an 1 
re * explicit manner, and forbade them to mention 
as him more. Thus Fleury remained four or 
e. * five years ina ſort of excommunicated ſtate. 
y | © To give up his place in ſpite, ſmall as were 
n * his advantages by birth, would not have drawn 
d | * any notice; to retain it without hopes of ad- 
* * yancement, was to ſubmit patiently to a bitter 
3 affront. He thus found himſelf in a diſagree- 
- + able dilemma, from which he could neither 
Þ | advance nor retreat, when the Biſhoprick of 


: Frejus fell vacant. 

j « He expreſſed a wiſh to obtain it. The 
f * Archbiſhop of Paris, who ſaw him ſo much 
f affected as to ſhed tears on the occalion, gene- 
- rally compaſſionated his cafe, and notwith- 
1 «* ſtanding the King's prohibition, ventured to 
54 make another effort in his favour. He met 
with ſuch a reception as would have ſilenced 


LT. 4 any other perſon. But the Prelate was not to 
= be denied; he repreſented to the King, that 
J * to refuſe a man ſo obſtinately, what he might 


in reaſon pretend to, without having any real 
objections to urge againſt him, was affronting 
| and diſcouraging him very unjuſtly. He in- 
_—_- * ſiſted ſo earneſtly, that Lewis XIV. impatient- 
* ly laid his hand on his ſhoulder, and graſping 
and ſhaking him, replied, * Well! Monſieur ; 
* you would have me make the Abbe de Fleury 
| „ Biſhop of Frejus; and in auſwer to the reaſons 
| « which 
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Parr III. which I have again and again explained to 


— 
1700-9. 


you, againſt his promotion, you urge that this 


4 dioceſe is in an extremity of the kingdom, 


and in a retired country. To avoid further 


« jimportunity, you ſhall be gratified. But re- 
«© member, I forewarn you, that you will find 
*« reaſon to repent of what you now do.“ The 


- „ * * N K * * - N 


+ 


new made Biſhop was diſpoſed to reſide as 
little as poſſible at Frejus. But he could not 


avoid going thither ; however, he ſtill retained 
his intereſt with thoſe friends who were able 


to ſerve him, and came occafienally to Court, 


to revive their affection by his preſence. He 


was at Frejus when the Duke of Savoy paſſed 
that way, and received that Prince with ſuit- 
able reſpect in his Epiſcopal Palace. But 
Lewis XIV. thought that he did wrong when 


he put on his Epiſcopal robes, and ſang 


Te Deum himfelf in his Cathedral, for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his princely gueft. He mentioned it 
to the Archbiſhop of Paris; and this was the 
firſt occaſion on which the Prelate could know 
any thing of that repentance which the Mo- 
narch had foretold to him for his kindneſs to 
Fleury. It 1s true, that when the Duke urged 
the Biſhop to take an oath of allegiance tc 
him, he replied, © Prince, Your Royal High- 


„% neſs muſt be convinced, that I will never fail 
« of my duty to Lewis the Great, my lawful 


% and only Sovereign. Beſides, it would be of 


no conſequence to acknowledge your Royal 


+« Highnels 
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« ſhort time which you are to ſpend in Pro- 
« yence.” The Duke was not difpleaſed with 
this firmneſs, but continued ever after to main- 
« tain an intimate and ſecret correſpondence 
with the Prelate; yet it did not recover him 
the eſteem of Lewis; and Fleury became very 
« ſenſible, that it could not but raiſe new obſtacles 
to diſappoint his views of advancement. But 
ge did not deſpair; and it appeared in the ſe- 

quel, that his hopes had not been ill found- 
ed *. 

Madame de Monteſpan died in the year 1707. 
It was long ſince ſhe had appeared at Court. 


The order to retire, was imprudently ſent her 


by the Duke of Maine, whom ſhe never after- 
wards forgave. * The Count of Toulouſe was 
always her favourite, and made a due return 
in filial tenderneſs. This Prince poſſeſſed not, 
like his brother, the ſprightly enchanting wit 
of the family of Mortemart. But he was a man 
* of honour, virtue, probity, with as obliging 
manners as were conſiſtent with the natural 
coldneſs and frigidity of his temper. The office 


of High Admiral, conferred on him, turned his 


mind to the ſtudy of naval affairs, both military 
* and commercial, with which he was thoroughly 
* acquainted. He made leveral campaigns, and 


was prefent in ſeveral engagements ; in all 


* which, 


® Reboulet.—St Simon. 
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Paar III. which, he diſcovered great valour and abi- 


— mma 
1907-9. 


Death of 
Madame de 
Monteſpan. 


_ « guilty of one bad action, neglect every duty?” 


ties. No good underftanding ſubſiſted be- 


« tween the two brothers. The King was more 
_ <. entertained with the Duke of Maine; but he 


« eſteemed the good ſenſe, the candour, and the 
other ſolid qualities of the Count of Toulouſe; 
« who was, at the ſame time, happy in the affec- 
tion of the Dutcheſſes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon, and in the tenderneſs of his mother. 
Madame de Monteſpan, on receiving the fa- 
« tal order, left the Court, ſobbing and bathed 
cin tears, and retired to the community of St 


< Joſeph, which had been enlarged and enrich- 


ed by her bounty. She could not make her- 
« ſelf eaſy there, but went to divert her chagrin 
at Bourbon, Fontevrault, and her eſtates, 
«* which ſhe viſited one after another. At 
length, it pleaſed God to touch her heart. 


Amid a criminal courſe of life, ſhe had never 


forgotten her other duties. She often retired 
from the King to her cloſet to pray. She 
* would not for the world violate a faſt. Amid 
her irregularities, ſhe held Chriſtmas with au- 
* ſterity; and when her friends expreſſed their 
« ſurpriſe, the replied, © Should a perſon, becauſe 


« She beftowed alms with great liberality ; ſhe 


* diſcovered great eſteem for pious perſons, en- 
«* vying the purity of their manners. Nothing, 


in ſhort, of irreligion or infidelity ever appear- 
* ed in her conduct; but ſhe was long impe- 
| « rious, 


datt 
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« rious, haughty, ſarcaſtic, and ſubject to all the Paar Il 


« failings which beauty and power generally 
6; ce in a weak mind “. 

Reſolved at laſt to make a proper uſe of the 
time granted her againſt her inclination, ſhe 
put herſelf into the hands of Father de la 
« Tour, General of the Oratory, famous for the 
abilities which he diſplayed in the government 
and direction of his order. From that moment 


to her death, ſhe never relapſed. He impoſed 


on her at the firſt, a terrible act of penitence ; 


Ehe made her aſk pardon of her huſband, 


— 
170% 


and ſubmit to his diſcretion. She wrote to 


him in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, offering to 
return to live with him, if he choſe, or to re- 
pair wherever he ſhould command her. Who- 
ever knew Madame de Monteſpan, muſt re- 
* gard that as an heroic ſacrifice. She had the 


merit of offering it, without being put to ac- 


* tual trial. He ſent her word, That he would 
neither receive her, nor lay any injunctions 
© upon her, nor even hear her name mentioned 
* more, and died without altering theſe fenti- 


ments, in all the agonies and reſentment of 


* flighted love. She put on mourning on the 
* occaſion, like any other widow ; yet never re- 
_* ſumed his arms or liveries, which ſhe had laid 
2 aſide, but continued to retain her own. 

Another 


* La Beaumelle, t. 4+ p. 294. gives an account of the 


latter part of her life, which what is here ſaid will rectify. 
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ed with her to make, was the entire renun- 
ciation of that ſecret attachmefit to the Court, 
which ſhe till cheriſhed, and of thoſe chime- 
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Another ſacrifice which coſt her no leis, 


and which Father de la Tour likewiſe prevail. 


rical hopes which ſhe had conceived ſince ſhe 
became a widow. Believing, that nothing but 


the fear of hell had induced the King to for- 
ſake her, and attach himſelf to Madame de 
Maintenon, ſhe pleaſed herſelf with imagining, 


that the age and ill health of her rival, which 
ſhe imagined worſe than they really were, 
would ſoon free her of her; and that as nothing 


would then oppoſe the revival of a flame which 


had been once ſo ardent, their common ten- 
derneſs for their children would rekindle the 


ſecret ſparks, and ſhe might ſucceed her ene- 
my, without the King's mind being oppreſſed 
with any ſcruple. Her children flattered 


themſelves with the ſame hopes; but they 


might have ſeen, that their hopes were ground- 


leſs; for Lewis never mentioned their mother, 
and during the laſt years of his lite, never 


conſulted her when he did any thing in their 


favour. She was very fond of them; and took 


great pleaſure in ſeeing them, and making 


them preſents. 

By degrees, however, penitence induced her 
to deny herſelf aſſiduities which were ſo agree- 
able to her, and to turn her liberality from 


them to the poor. She herſelf, and her ſervants, 


made 
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made up coarſe clothes to be diſtributed among 
them. Her table, from ſplendid and delicate, 
became plain and frugal. Her faſts became 
more frequent. She ſeldom amuſed herſelf at 
play, ſaw little company, and often retired to 


ſecret prayer. Her acts of abſtinence were 


accompanied with other acts of mortification. 
Her clothes and ſhifts were of coarſe yellow 
linen, covered above with common linen, with 
hair-cloth under: Her tongue, once ſo much 
to be dreaded, was alſo ſubjected to its acts of 
penitence. 

Never was any one more tormented by the 
fear of death. It is ſaid, that when ſhe hcard 


thunder, ſhe took little children on her knees, 


in hopes that their innocence might protect 
her. She uſed to ſleep with her curtains open, 
with a number of lights burning by her, and 
ſeveral ſervants watching. When ſhe hap- 


pened to awake, ſhe wiſhed to find them talk- 


ing, eating, or amuſing themſelves at play, to 
prevent their becoming drowſy. With all 


this humiliation and anxiety, Madame de 


Monteſpan could never diveſt herfelf of the 
haughty dignity which ſhe had aſſumed in the 
period of her power at Court; in her retreat, 
{he {till retained it; and thoſe about her being 
accuſtomed to her manner, accommodated 
themſelves to it without complaint. Her chair 


* ftood at the foot of her bed. None was al- 


lowed in her chamber to any other perſon, — 
n H not 
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Paar III. not even to the Princeſſes, her daughters. 


— man 
170% 9 


When Monſieur, the eldeſt Mademoiſelle, Ma- 
dame, and the Princeſs of Conde, went to ſee 
her, chairs were ordered for them; but ſhe 
did not riſe to receive them, or wait on them 
out when they took their leave. It was, ne- 
vertheleſs, the faſhion to go to ſee her. She 
ſpoke to every one like a Queen at the head 
of her Court, and was addreſſed with the 
greateſt reſpect. 

She entertained, as ladies of her dee 
ber, a number of poor women, ſome married, 
« ſome unmarried. Her favourite foible was 
* match-making ; and as, in her latter days, ſhe 


Ka 


rY 


could no longer make the liberal preſents 


* which ſhe had once been accuſtomed to be- 
* ſtow, it was often neither more nor leſs than 


bringing hunger and thirſt together; for ſhe 


* could not make up the want of fortune by her 
* patronage. Since her retreat from Court, ſhe 


never aſked any thing for either herſelf or 


others. Miniſters, Judges, and Intendants, no 
longer heard her name mentioned. 

An air of magnificence was ſtill obſervable 
in her carriages, of which ſhe kept a great 
number, but in a very ſorry condition. Al- 


though fair as the day to the laſt moment of 


+ her life, ſhe thought herſelf ſick, without be- 
ing really fo; but called neither ſurgeons nor 
* phyficians. One would have imagined, that 
* the hoped. to give death the flip by frequent 

change 
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change of place, as ſhe was conſtantly jour- Paar III. 


neying about. When ſhe ſet out for the laſt 
time for Bourbon, whither ſhe went as uſual 
without any particular occaſion, ſhe paid in 
advance, all her charitable annuities, which 
« were very numerous, and chiefly to poor no- 
« bility. She doubled her ordinary alms; al- 
though, even by her own confeſlion, ſhe was 
in perfect health. She ſaid that ſhe would 
never return, and that her poor dependents 
would thus have time to look out elſewhere 
« for the means of ſubliſtence. She did well 
in preparing by theſe charitable precautions, 
for her illneſs was ſhort, and her good works 
* would ſurely render the approach of death, 
which ſhe had regarded with ſuch terror, leſs 
awful. 
Madame de Monteſpan, in the end of her 
« life, diſcovered the natural affection of a mo- 
ther to her lawful ſon, the Duke d' Antin, 
vwhom ſhe had till then treated rather wit}: 
the malevolence of a ſtepmother. She en- 


« deayoured to enrich him *. While ſhe lived, 


* the King ſhewed too much indifference to 


H 2 that 


* La Beaumelle relates, t. "Y p. 296. that when he un- 
derſtood how near his mother was to her latter end, he rode 
poſt after her, ſeized her ſtrong box, and ſnatching the key 
from the boſom of his dying mother, went off without ex- 
preſſing the ſmalleſt concern. La Beaumelle mentions not 
his authors; and, if true, the fact would not have been omit- 
ted by St Simon, who was not fond of the Duke d' Antin. 
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that brother of his children. After his mo- 
* ther's death, he conferred {ſeveral favours up- 
on him, appointed him DireQtor-general of his 
buildings, and allowed him accels to his per- 


« fon. D' Antin was a man of fine tafte, great 


good ſenſe, and agreeable manners. He dif- 


charged the duties of his place like a man of 


quality, ſuperior to avarice, and deſirous only 
to do honour to himſelf and his maſter. As 


© a Courtier, he had the addreſs to maintain 


* himſelf on a good footing at Verſailles, with- 
out being looked on with an unfavourable eyc 
at Meudon ; a thing not eaſy at that time *. 

Many intrigues were carried on in the Court. 
Si Simon attempts to give an account ot them. 
But he is far inferior to Cardinal de Retz, who 
knew how to prepare a wide field which the 
eye might take in at once, to place his groups 


* 


in an advantageous diſpoſition, to analyze them 


on proper occaſions, to diſtinguiſh every diffe- 
rent perſon by tome characteriſtic feature, to 


detect the moſt ſecret motives, unveil the dark- 


ett characters, and exhibit all the figures in the 
piece, at once diſtinct, and in motion. The 
Duke is diffuſe and perplexed, and brings 


torward his actors only as his memory hap- 


pens to recollect them; all, in thort, that 
can be inferred from his long-winded nar- 


rative, is, that ſeveral perſons, ſome of whom 


he 


* Ot Simon, 1. 3- f 117. t. 4. P. 82. t. 6. p. 330. 
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he names, were officious to promote a miſunder- 
ſtanding among the Royal Family. 

Although the Dauphin diſcovered always a 
ſtrong attachment to his father, it is noway ſur- 
priſing, if at the age of eight and forty, he ſome- 
times thought that he ought to reign in his turn, 
and that the period was ſomewhat late in arri- 
ving. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy, going one 
day to wait upon him, found him with Ma- 
demoiſelle Choin, his ſiſter, the Dutchets, and 
the two Lillebonnes, ſeated round a table, on 
* which was a large volume of coronation- 
prints, which the company were examining 
© with great attention. The Dauphin himſelf 
* ſeemed to be much taken up with it, and 
* liſtened with apparent pleaſure to the diſ- 
* courſe of the Ladies. There,” ſaid one, is 
he who puts on your ſpurs;” * and there he,” 
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* added another, who puts on your Royal 


„Robe, and the Peers ſupporting the Crown 
on your head,” and thus they went on through 
the reſt of the ceremony in a manner ſo a- 
greeable to the Dauphin, that the arrival of 
his daughter-in-law did not interrupt their 


© remarks.” | 
They might, however, have dreaded the ridi- 
cule of a Princeſs who had reaſon to be diſſa- 


tisfied with the affronts to which ſhe and her 
huſband found themſelves expoſed in the Court 
H 3 | of 


St Simon, t. 3. p. 73 
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of her father-in-law. A combination was formed 
in that Court, which was known by the name 
of the cabal of Meudon ; it conſiſted of people 
who pleaſed themſelves with the hope that the 
King, though at preſent in good health, muſt 
ſoon leave his Crown to his Son, the Dauphin. 
They took previous meaſures to engroſs to them- 
ſelves the confidence of that Prince, who diſco- 
vered great readineſs to be led by others. If 
any perſon had a right to his confidence, it was 
ſurely the Duke of Burgundy ; * but his piety, 
* his aſſiduity in cultivating his mind, his abi- 


« lities, his good ſenſe, qualities all naturally 


« flattering to a parent, were repreſented as de- 
* merits in the ſon, by the ill offices of the ca- 
bal, who ſaw reaſon to fear, that under a 


King who knew his worth, they might raiſe 
him to a part in the adminiſtration. The 


reputation which his virtues acquired him, 


was another ſubject of jealouſy. 


They uſed arts to render the Dauphin jea- 
* Tous of the marks of friendſhip with which 
* Lewis XIV. began to diſtinguiſh his grandſon. 
The young Prince made his way amid all the 
diſguſts which theſe prepoſſeſſions occaſioned 
to him. He maintained ſuch an obliging and 
reſpectful tenor of conduct, as would have re- 
gained him the affections of any parent not 
blinded and impreſſed with unjuſt prejudices. 
It is true, he waited on the Dauphin rather as 


* * 


* 


a Courtier than a fon; nothing particular, 
mo - 
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no private converſations ever paſſed between Pazr III. 


them. After paying his reſpects, he ſought 
not to prolong his viſit, but was happier any 


where clſe than with his father. His caution 


| ſpared him the cool, and even harſh reception 
which the Dutcheſs of Burgundy from time 
to time met with, whenever ſhe attempted to 
make herſelf free and familiar. But ſhe did not 
give up her point, and only employed new 
arts to render herſelf acceptable. She ſome- 
times ſucceeded; but then the people about 
the father, conſidered the diſperſion of the 
clouds which were gathering, as too unfa- 
vourable to their deſigns, and took pains to 
* hinder the daughter-in-law from maintaining 
that degree of credit with her father-in-law, 
« which ſhe recovered by her perſeverance. Her 
patience at length failed her; and having 


received from my Lord Dauphin a refuſal of 


ſomething which he had once promiſed, that 


could be occationed only by the malicious in- 


ſinuations of her enemies, ſhe ſent to inform 
the Lillebonnes, that ſhe would, in future, 
* blame them tor any mortifications which the 
* might ſuffer; and they became after that, 
more cautious in their oppoſition to her &. 

The prejudices of the Dauphin, and the plea- 
ſure which he took in mortifying his ſon, were 


remarkably diſplayed on the occaſion of the 


H 4 campaign 


St Simon, t. 3. p. 9. 
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Laar III. campaign in Flanders, in 1708. The Duke of 


— 


1708-10. Burgundy commanded in that campaign, and 


had under him the Duke of Vendome, one of 


the chief ſupports of the cabal of Meudon, or 


rather Vendome was commander, though appa- 


rently ſubordinate. The Prince was expoled to 
mortifications of every fort. He was blamed 


for devoting to amuſements in mechanics, a part 
of that time which it was pretended ſhould have 
been entirely dedicated to buſineſs. The public 


manner in which he was reproached at other 


times, could not but make a very ſenſible im- 


preſſion on a Prince of the age of ſix and twenty. 
_ * The Count de Gamaches, who allowed himſelf 


_ © to fay any thing, returning with him one day 


* from maſs, at a time when he would rather 
have been on horſeback, ſaid aloud, * My Lord 
« Duke, you may obtain the kingdom of He1- 
« ven; but Eugene and Marlborough are bet- 
* ter qualified to gain the kingdoms of the 
s earth.“ | 

Another ſally of Gamaches was uttered on 
the following occaſion. * The King of Eng- 
land being zncognito in the army *, lived with 
* the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry as if he 
* had been only a private individual. They 


* abuſed the reſpect which he paid them, and 


* ſhewed him none of that attention which was 
* due to his rank, notwithſtanding his diſguiſe. 
They 


*The Pretender, ſon to James II. 
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chamber, and ſcarce ever took the leaſt notice 1508-10. 


of him. This behaviour was the more blame- 
able, becauſe it was long continued; and the 
Chevalier de St George had acquired the 
* efteem and love of every body. Gamaches, 
at laſt, regarding their conduct with impatient 
« indignation, ſuid to them publicly: * Speak 
« frankly. Is this a wager? If it be fo, you 
have gained it; that nobody will deny; but 
after this, ſpeak now and then to the Cheva- 


lier de St George, and treat him in a more 


„becoming manner.“ : 
But this is little in compariſon with what 
happened at Oudenarde. When the battle 


was over, the Generals aſſembled in the Duke 


of Vendome's tent, to deliberate on what was 
* to be done. The Duke of Burgundy was be- 
* fide him, and was about to offer his opinion 
* firſt, when the Duke of Vendome, peeviſh 
from his misfortune, and perhaps from being 
unable to conceal that he had brought it on 
* himſelf, ſtopped him abruptly with theſe 
* words: * Remember, that you came to the 


© army under the condition of yielding obe- 


« dience to me.” All were aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
inſolence. The Prince perceiving that there 
vas then no medium between abſolute ſilence 
and an entire rupture, was ſo much maſter of 
himſelf, as to hold his peace. Vendome began 
to deſcant upon the battle; aſſerting, That it 

* was 


** 


VP. 
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vas not loſt ; and, that as only half the army 
© had been engaged, they had only to renew 
« the action on the morrow; and, in order to 
that, to remain in the poſts where they then 
« were, and ſurpriſe the enemy by day-break. 
Every one liſtened in ſilence to a man who 
£ 
C 
= 


would not be contradicted, and had ſhewn 


that in ſo ſurpriſing a manner to the heir ap- 
parent of the Crown. 

© They looked on one another, and might 
have remained long enough in that ſituation, 
had not the Count d' Evreux, a young man 
under the patronage of the Duke of Vendome, 
riſen to give his aſſent to what the Duke had 
propoſed. The other Officers were ſurpriſed 
that he preſumed to ſpeak firſt, becauſe he was 
only Camp-Marſhal. During the conference, 
Officers came in from all quarters, with ac- 
counts that the confuſion was extreme. They 
infiſted on ſome immediate determination, and 
gave their voices for retreat. Vendome, thus 
urged to an extremity, with rage in his heart, 
and fury on his countenance, exclaimed, 


«a „ oo * ® ® * * & (a N 


„Lou will have it fo then, Gentlemen; we 


« muſt retreat! Well, well,“ added he, caſting 
* a look of rage and contempt on the Duke of 
* Burgundy, it is long ſince ſome of you have 
« wiſhed to retreat.“ Without loſs of time, he 
* put ſpurs to his horſe, made the beft of his 


* way to the town of Gand, ſupped, and went 


* t0 


. 


* „ 
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treat. 

The enemies, after this battle, their ſucceſs in 
which they found no reaſon to doubt, laid ſiege 
to Liſle. * Marſhal Boufflers had thrown him- 
« ſelf into that city to defend it. Prince Eu- 
gene did not diſſemble the pleaſure which he 
+ felt when that came to his ears, being leſs 


+ afraid of a man already loaded with honours 


and rewards, than he would have been of an 
officer whoſe hopes of rifing depended on the 


« gallantry of his defence. He found himſelf 


* miſtaken *.“ I need not be afraid of being 
tedious in an account of Boufflers's conduct 


during the ſiege; a finer model cannot be pro- 
poſed to an officer in a ſimilar ſituation. * He 
was eminent for order, exactneſs, vigilance. 
+ His valour was modeſt, natural, frank, and 


* cool. He obſerved every thing with his own 
* eyes, and gave all his orders without hurry, 


and with the ſame eaſe as if he had been in 


* his chamber. Nothing could warm him to 
intemperate raſhneſs, even in the ſeaſon of 
action, in danger, or under mortifying diſ- 


* afters; his foreſight comprehended every 


* thing, and he uſed to forget nothing when he 
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came to execution. His equity, his benevo- 


* lence, his politeneſs, his integrity, gained him 
* univerſal efteem. He was very communica- 
| tive, 
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tive, carefully conſulted his officers on every 


* occaſion, heard them patiently diſcuſs their 


opinions at full length, ſcrupulouſly aſcribed 
the merit of good counſels to thoſe who gave 


them, and of brave actions to thoſe who per- 


formed them. 


The pains which he took on his arrival at 


Liſle, in the equal diſtribution of labour and 
of proviſions, which he ſuperintended himſelf, 
and in regulating the affairs of the hoſpitals, 
made him adored by the ſoldiers and citizens. 


He inrolled the citizens, diſciplined them, and 


rendered them not at all inferior to the vete- 
ran troops. He took all poſſible fatigue on 
himſelf, that he might ſpare others. He ſlept 
without putting off his clothes; and through 
the whole ſiege, which laſted four months, he 
was not three times in bed. He has been 
blamed for expoſing himſelf too much. It 


vas to ſet an example. The receiving of ſome 


ſlight wounds produced no change on his or- 
dinary conduct, and he ſtrove to conceal 
them. But being knocked down by a blow 
on the head, he was conveyed againſt his will 


to his houſe. It was propoſed to bleed him ; 


but to this he refuſed to ſubmit, fearing that 
it might exhauſt his ſtrength. He would even 
have perſiſted in his ordinary labours, had he not, 
on attempting to go out, found the houſe ſur- 
rounded with ſoldiers, who cried aloud, that if 
they ſaw him make his appearance within four 
* and 
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«© and twenty hours, they would deſert their poſts. Paar III. 
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He was thus compelled to retire to reſt; and 1708-10. 


never was there more joy than when he came 
abroad again. 
His table was always plentifully ſerved ; for 


he conſtantly entertained great numbers. His 


« proviſions were of the ſame quality as thoſe of 
the reſt of the garriſon. When any delicacies 
« were preſented at his table, he ſent them to 
the ſick. Beſides the money which he had 


brought with him, he borrowed a great deal, 
and diſtributed among the officers and ſoldiers, 


« without oſtentation, with amazing ſimplicity 
« of manner. Thus,” adds St Simon, who al- 
ways qualifies his praiſes with ſome ſatirical 
hints, Thus do benevolence and integrity en- 
„large and enlighten the underſtanding on 


* 


great occaſions.” He would have ftood out 
till he had been buried under the ruins of Liſle, 


had not Lewis XIV. to ſave the garriſon, ſent 
him orders to ſurrender. When he marched 


out, Prince Eugene told him, I am proud of 


having taken Liſle; but I ſhould have been 


* {till prouder of having delended it like 


* you.” 
Many retieaions have been made on the mil- 

fortunes of the campaign at Lifle. It has been 

laid, and there are ſtill ſome advocates for the 


opinion, that Lewis XIV. had promiſed Ma- 
dame de Maintenon to make their marriage pu- 


blic, if his army were ſuccesful in that cam- 


paign; 
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1560-26 from taking place, uſed means to make the plans 


moirs, are extremely judicious *, Nothing can 


of the Duke of Vendome miſcarry. But this mar. 
riage had now ſubſiſted three and twenty years, 
And, if Madame de Maintenon had even felt, at 
the firſt, the ſtrong deſire aſcribed to her, of be. 
ing declared Queen, it is not probable that ſhe 


would retain it ſo long. Again, is it likely 


that Lewis would have choſen to notify what 
muſt have given much offence, at the very pe- 
riod when his misfortunes were at their greateſt 
height? Beſides, there is a palpable contradic- 
tion in making the Duke of Vendome, one of 
the heads of the cabal of Meudon, and an ene- 
my to Madame de Maintenon, labour to raiſe 
her to a ſtate of triumph, and the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, who was ſtrongly attached to her, thwart 


the deſign. After examining all that has been 
ſaid on both ſides, I remain convinced, that no- 
thing was intentional, nothing done expreſsly 


on purpoſe to bring misfortune on France. The 


great cauſe, was the miſunderſtanding between 
the Generals; and that miſunderſtanding aroſe 
from the contrariety of their characters. 


The reflections of Marſhal Berwick on this 


ſubject, which he preſented to the Duke of 
Vendome, and which are printed in his Me- 


be 


* Berwick, t. 2. p. 14. 57. ; 
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quence of the obſervations communicated to 
him by Marſhal Matignon, and ſeveral other 
experienced Captains whom he conſulted on 
the occaſion. It appears that Vendome was 


very wrong in not following the advice of thoſe 


officers. But any perſon who will be at the 
pains of ſtudying the actions of that General, 
will diſcover that his genius was not formed to 
ſubmit to rules. Perhaps, had he been left en- 
tirely at liberty, that ſort of infiint by which 
he was directed, would have rendered him more 
ſucceſsful than all the prudence with which they 
ſought to impreſs him. Lewis XIV. expreſſed 
no diſſatisfaction; but never employed him after 
that in his own ſervice. At Meudon, he was 
careſſed and entertained in a ſhameful manner, 
ſays Madame de Maintenon, who appears to 
have been very much diſſatisfied with the marks 


.of friendſhip and confidence publicly ſhown by 


the Dauphin to a man who had treated his ſon 
with ſuch arrogance. Philip V. brother to the 
Prince who was inſulted, does not ſeem to have 
been more diſobliged than his father at the diſ- 
reſpect ful conduct of Vendome; or elſe, his abi- 
lities as a General, made him overlook his indiſ- 


ceretion, — for he aſked Lewis XIV. to ſend him 


to take the command of his armies. 
The Duke of Orleans, after the check which 
he ſuffered before Turin, aſked the command in 


Spain, 


The Duke 
of Orlean: 
in Spain. 
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Paar III. Spain, where he would be at a diſtance from 
1708- 10. Verſailles, and under a young Monarch, his 


couſin, who would not lay upon him the re- 


| ſtraints to which he had hitherto been ſubjected, 


Madame de Maintenon, to whom he applied, 
prevailed with the King to give his conſent, 
Before he ſet out, his uncle recommended to 
him, to live on good terms with the Princefs 
d' Urſini, and eſpecially not to interfere in any 
thing not relative to the war. The firſt cam- 
paign paſſed very well over. All the letters 
trom Spain were filled with his praiſes. No- 
* thing was heard of, but his application to bu- 
ſineſs, his affability, his courage, his ſteadineſs, 
his gentleneſs, his fertility in expedients. Ma- 


dame d' Urſini delighted to dwell on his prai- 


« ſes, and laboured aſſiduoufly, as ſhe ſaid, to 
promote his intereſt. Vet, he found himſelf 
in extremities, without money, ammunition, 
* proviſions, which occaſioned him to fail in ex- 
« peditions that might have had a glorious flue. 
* He complained of this in a friendly manner 
to Madame d' Urſini who ruled every thing, 
and ſhe promiſed, that 3 ſhould be 
made during winter. 

« Satisfied with theſe aſſurances, the Duke of 
Orleans came to France, to give the King an 
account of the ſtate of affairs . On return- 
ing into Spain, he found nothing ready. 

After 


* 
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« After a day ſpent wholly in ſeeking out expe- Paar III. 
« dients, he ſat down at table one evening 1708-10. 


« with ſome young French and Spaniſh Noble- 
men. The entertainment was prolonged till 
+ the Duke, being warmed with wine, and ha- 
ving his mind always occupied with his ob- 
« jeQ, took up a glaſs, and propoſed to the com- 
pany to drink to the health of Madame d' Ur- 


 « fini and Madame de Maintenon, with the 


addition of an epithet ſo ſevere and fo well 
applied, that all the company broke out into a 


loud burſt of laughter, and drank off their 
« glaſſes to his toaſt. This was ſoon conveyed 


to the ears of Madame d' Urſini, and by her 
to Madame de Maintenon. From that inſtant, 
ſecret obſtacles, brought forward ſeemingly by 
accident, affected denials, and ſtrained polite- 
neſs, ſhewed the Prince that he was no longer 
regarded with the ſame favourable ſentiments 
as before. His actions began to be viewed 
with an eye of ſuſpicion, and even the ſlight- 
eſt of them to be maliciouſly explained. 

In France, it was reported that he was in 
love with the Queen, which was not even ſu- 


+ ſpected in Spain. Another crime was laid to 
* his charge there. At Madrid, and in the 


* army, he ſaw noblemen whoſe loyalty was 
* thought doubtful. Till now, he had been in 


o inſtance found blameable ; but, on this oc- 


caſion, he was obliged to hear the joint re- 


* monſtrances of the King. the 2 and Ma- 
Vol. II. 1 dame 
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Paar III. © dame d'Urſini. He replied, © That in ſo do- 
1708-30, ing, he thought he did the King a ſervice ; 
« thoſe Noblemen, upon the diſguſts which they 


« had received, might have thrown themſelves 
« jnto the arms of the Archduke; but he had 
at leaſt maintained them in ſuſpenſe between 
Barcelona and Madrid; yet, it to ordered, 
« he would give up his connection with them.' 
But, after hearing his reaſons, they begged 
* him to continue his correſpondence with the 
diſaffected Lords. Under this pretext, there- 
fore, the intimacy was kept up; yet, it would be 
going too far, to aſſert, that he was not enticed 
into it by the pleaſure he found in aſlociating 
with perſons who entertained the ſame fenti- 
ments as himſelf, reſpecting Madame d'Ur- 
« fini, and her adminiſtration; and perhaps, too, 
by the ſatisfaction he felt in hearing his own 
« praiſe, and obſerving them inſinuate how hap- 


_ * py they would be to obey fo amiable a Prince.” 


The Great often miſtake the homage paid to 
their rank, as the homage of the heart. 
Another ground of complaint was, that the 
* Duke of Orleans having in Spain accident- 
* ally met with an Engliſhman, of the name 
of Stanhope, whom he had known in Paris, 


and with whom he had often been engaged 
in jovial parties, renewed their former inti-- 


* macy. He was now the ſecond in command 


* renberg was General, and which oppoſed King 


* Philip's army under the Duke. They could 


© not 


in the Archduke's army, of which Count Stah- - 
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© not be ſo near each other, without recollecting Paar III. 
the gay days which they had ſpent together, 1508-10. 


and eagerly ſeized the opportunity to mention 
them, whenever they had occaſion to write to 
each other for exchange of priſoners, or paſs- 
ports, and often ſent trumpets between the 
* armies on purpoſe. This correſpondence gave 
* occaſion to cenſures ; yet no perfon threw out 
any hints againſt it to the Prince. Far from 
« indicating any diſſatisfaction, when he was 
about to return into France at the end of the 
* campaig 1, the King, the Queen, and Madame 


* ('Urſini, expreſſed great anxiety for his re- 


turn. He ſet out well ſatisfied, leaving a per- 
* ſon of the name of Deſlandes-Regnault, to take 
* charge of his houfehold, to urge the prepara- 


tions which had been agreed on, and to rad 


* him an account of what paſſed. 
Towards the end of winter 1708, Lewis XIV. 
* aſked the Duke of Orleans, Who is that 
„Regnault; and why took you him to Spain?“ 
* He anſwered his Majeſty's queſtion ; and the 
King then added, He connects himſelf with 
the enemies of Madame d' Urſini. She is diſ- 
ſatisfied; you muſt recal him.” The Duke 
* gave orders for that, without thinking more of 
* it. A few days after, Lewis aſked his nephew 
careleſsly, If he wiſhed much to return to 
„Spain?“ He replied in general, That he 
* wiſhed to be in the ſervice ;* but ſeemed very 
* indifferent as to the place where, and did not 
12 1 think 
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Paar III. think whether any thing of importance could 
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1708- 10. be concealed under that queſtion. However, 
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« he mentioned it to me,* adds St Simon. I 


* repreſented that this was, of all the employ- 


- 


ments in the ſervice, the moſt ſuitable for him, 
for the very reaſon which had made him aſk 
it at firſt ;—becauſe he was in no danger of 
«* being thwarted by diſagreeable and contra- 
« dictory orders by a Courier from the Council. 
He acknowledged that he was wrong in ſeeming 
* ſo indifferent, and promiſed to inſiſt on being 
* ſent back to Spain, on the very frſt occaſion 
* that ſhould offer. 


* 


An opportunity offered in a few days, but 


of another ſort than he had looked for. The 
« King aſked him, How do you think you 
« ſtand with Madame d'Urfini?* I have rea- 
« ſon,” replicd he, to believe myſelf very well 
« with her; for I have done nothing to make 


* me ill with her.“ However,” returned the 
King, * ſhe is afraid of your return.“ The 


Prince, in great ſurpriſe, endeavoured to con- 
vince his Majeſty, that nothing could be im- 
puted to him, but what was fabricated by the 
« malice of that Lady; and that, if he had any 
thing to reproach himſelf with, it was the 
not having remonſtrated againſt the prejudice 
which public affairs ſuffered from her avarice 
and ambition; but that on theſe matters he 
* had been filent, becauſe his Majeſty had given 
* it him in command, not to intermeddle with 

* any 
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any thing that did not immediately belong to PazT III. 


the war- department. He then deſcended into 1708 10. 


an account of the particulars of the Princeſs's 
miſconduct. Lewis heard him; and after a 
« moment's reflection, replied, As things are 
« fo, I think I had better not ſend you back to 
« Spain. It is uncertain whoſe the kingdom 
„may be. If it remain in the poſſeſſion of my 
« grandſon, there will be time enough then to 
« ſettle the adminiſtration, and I ſhall then be 
„happy to have your opinion. Send ſome per- 
« ſon for your equippage and baggage. You 
« may direct them,* added he, in a low voice, 
« to proteſt in your name, ſo that happen what 
& will, your rights may be preſerved.” It ſoon 
after became public, that the Duke of Orleans 
vas not to return to Spain; becauſe he would 
+ have nothing to do but to bring back the 


French troops, which was beneath his dig- 


« nity. 


The Prince employed to execute his orders, 


* a perſon of the name of Flotte, who had been 
* repreſented to him as a man of ſenſe, qualified 
to acquit himſelf with addreſs of a delicate 
* commiſſion. Flotte wrote to Regnault to 
meet him at a place which he appointed. 
Regnault did not appear. Flotte went on, 
hoping to meet him. He ſought him at Ma- 
drid, at Court, in the army, but could neither 
ſee nor hear of him. He then propoſed to re- 
turn, and ſet out, but was arreſted by order of 
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Paar III. the King of Spain. Marſhal Bezons, who 
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1508-10. © commanded the army, ſent advice of what 


had happened, by a ſecret meſſenger to the 
© Duke of Orleans, who learned the news fix 
days ſooner than the King his uncle, but made 
* no mention of it. At laſt the news arrived. 


Lewis XIV. ſpoke of it to his nephew; he 
feigned ſurpriſe, and repreſented, that ſuch an 
act of violence to the ſervants of a perſon ſo 
* nearly related to his Majeſty, was an affront 


* to his Majeſty himſelf, and that he expected 

his Sovereign would ſee juſtice done him. 

The King only ſaid, that he would write about 
« It, 

While the letters were on the way, a report 

* was ſpread, that the Duke of Orleans had at- 

_ tempted to form a party in Spain, with the view 


of his incapacity, and his abject ſubmiſſion to 
the Princeſs d' Urſini; that Stanhope had en- 
gaged to convince England and Holland, that 
it was a matter of indifference to them, whe- 


of driving Philip V. from the throne, on pretext 
* 


© ther a French or a German Prince were on 


* the throne of Spain, provided he owed his 
* throne to them; and that the Engliſh were to 
* ſmooth all difficulties with the allies; fo that 


* when the King of France ſhould withdraw his 
forces, no difficulty might remain in the way 
of the Duke of Orleans; and Philip V. when 


* deprived of their aſſiſtance, might fall of him- 


* ſelf, This was the moſt current report. But 


other 


* „ . 
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other accounts carried the matter farther. Paar III. 
According to theſe laſt, the Emperor required 30-10. 


of the Duke of Orleans, that he ſhould have 
his marriage diſſolved, as unequal, and having 
been entered into by compulſion. He was 


then to eſpouſe the Dowager of Spain, widow 


of Charles II. and ſiſter to the Emprets; and 
as ſhe was not likely to have children, he was 
to marry, after her, Mademoiſelle d'Argenton, 
* his miſtreſs. Laſtly, To expedite matters, he 
« was to have the Dutcheſs of Orleans poiloned ; 
and he might thank his alembics, laboratories, 
and chemical amuſements, that this project 
actually gained credit in the world. 
However, no anſwers arrived from Spain. 
The moſt impartial part of the Court began to 
* heſitate. The King, and ſtill more the Dau- 
phin, behaved to the Duke with a degree of 
coldneſs which made him very uneaſy. After 
their example, moſt of the Courtiers openly 


* avoided him. I was, at that time,” ſays St Si- 


mon, * in ſome degree of diſgrace, and appeared 
* not at Marly, where theſe ſcenes were acted. 
My friends made themſelves uneaſy, in regard 
to my aſſiduities about the Duke of Orleans, 
* and adviſed me to keep at a diſtance. I knew 
by experience, how much the hatred of the 
* Court was to be dreaded, and that as I was 


then ſituate, to continue to ſee the Duke of 


Orleans, was to afford a great advantage to my 
* enemies, Yet, after taking every circum- 
I 4 * ſtance 
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ſtance into conſideration, I reflected, that ho- 
nour and courage and ſpirit to brave danger 
on occaſion, were neceſſary at Court, as well 
as in the army ; and notwithitanding all that 
was ſuggeſted to move my fears, I ought by 


no means, I thought, to relax my intercourſe 


in the ſmalleſt degree with the Duke of Or- 
leans ; eſpecially as he was deſerted by almoſt 
every ane elſe. 

© I underſtood that letters had been received, 


but nothing mentioned in conſequence of that 


to the Prince. That ſecrecy made me uneaſy. 
I took the Prince aſide, and begged him to 
open his mind to me, that I might give him 
both advice and conſolation in ſo diſagreeable 
an affair, perhaps the moſt diſagreeable and 


the moſt dangerous of his whole life. He 
. avowed, that a good many perſons of conſe- 
quence, Grandees of Spain and others, had 
endeavoured to perſuade him, that it would 


be impoſſible for Philip V. to maintain him- 
ſelf on his throne; and had even urged him to 
contribute to his fall, which was at any rate 
inevitable, and to aſſume his place; that he 


had rejected the propoſal with all the indig- 


nation which it deſerved; but had, indeed, 
conſented to ſuffer himſelf to be raiſed to the 
throne, if his couſin ſhould fall of himſelf, 
without any proſpect of re-eſtabliſhing him- 


ſelf; for, in that caſe, ſeizing his throne would 


be doing him no wrong, but, on the contrary, 
* would 
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would be an eſſential ſervice to France, which Paar III. 


« would thus ſtill have the ſatis faction of ſeeing 1508-10. 


N 


that Crown by a deſcendant of the Houſe of 
Bourbon. 
Whether the Duke of Orleans actually con- 
« fined himſelf within theſe limits, or overſtep- 
* ped them, is a ſecret which I did not inſiſt 


upon knowing. I contented myſelf with ſhew- 
ing him the lerious nature of the affair, and 
* adviſed him to wait on the King, and confeſs 


© the whole, with this excuſe, that the reaſon of 
his not communicating the affair, was to avoid 
« perplexing his Majeſty's conſcience with it, 
if, on the concluſion of a peace, the allies 
* ſhould require of him a renunciation of the 
* Crown of Spain in the name of the whole fa- 
* mily ; that, beſides, he had thought himſelf 


* authoriſed to do ſo much by the advice which 


* his Majeſty himſelf had given him, to provide 
for the preſervation of his own rights. The 
* King was fatisfied with this explanation, 


which ſeems not to have been contradicted by 


the enquiries made in Spain, although that 


Court had the Duke at great ill will.“ He 


wrote with his own hand to his grandſon, throw- 
ing all the blame on the inferior agents, as com- 
monly happens in ſuch caſes. © All the evil of 
that affair is to be attributed to the levity and 
imprudence of two men, who acted in my ne- 
* phew's name, and went beyond their orders, 
which were only, that they ſhould proteſt 

_ © againſt 
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Paar III. againſt thoſe changes, which, in the preſent 


x708- 10. ſtate of affairs, there is but too much reaſon 
© to dread.” He concludes with adviſing Phi- 


lip to huſh the affair, as the noiſe which it had 
already made, had done but too much harm “. 


In France, the public were ſttongly affe&ted | 


by the rumour; but it was ſoon over. The 
Dutcheſs of Orleans, who, while the clamour 
was at its height, had been attacked by a violent 
colic, got better, and was ſafely brought to bed; 
in conſequence of which, the fear and the ſu- 
ſpicion of poiſon dropped. The heads of the 
cabal of Meudon, never at reſt, availed them- 
ſelves of the unfavourable impreſſion which the 
ſuppoſed miſconduct of the Duke of Orleans 
had made on the mind of the Dauphin, to keep 
at a diſtance from him the only Prince of the 
blood whoſe power could counterbalance theirs, 


in the event of the Dauphin's coming to the | 


throne; for they were already well aſſured that 
the Duke of Burgundy would have no influence 
with his father. The Dutcheſs of Bourbon was 
at the head of the cabal ; and ſhe was animated 
by perſonal ill will againſt the Duke of Orleans, 


becauſe he kept up more ſtrictly than ſhe could 
have wiſhed, the diſtinctions between the legiti- 


mate and the illegitimate Princes of the blood; 
becauſe he was intruſted with the command of 


armies, to the prejudice, as ſhe thought, of her 


huſband the Duke of Bourbon, whoſe reſent- 
ment 
* Noailles, t. 4. p. 76. 
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ment ſhe ſhared, without making herſelf very Paar III. 


uneaſy about the matter; and becauſe, what 
was an unpardonable crime, he uſed ſometimes 
to hint wittily at her former gallantries. The 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Maine, though not ac- 


tually of the cabal of Meudon, kept on fair 


terms with her, that they might not be deſtitute 


of all reſource when the Dauphin ſhould come 


to the throne ; and if they did not contribute 
to ſpread the injurious reports that were propa- 
gated relative to the Duke of Orleans, they were 
at leaſt not ill pleaſed that he ſhould be regard- 
ed with an eye of ſuſpicion in France. 

In Spain, the Princeſs d'Urſini continued his 
ſteady enemy, and inſpired the King and the 


Queen, whom he governed with abſolute power, 


with the ſame ſentiments *. Attempts were made 
to deprive her of her power. St Simon men- 
tions one which ſeems inconſiſtent with the mo- 
tives and the coniequences which he joins with 
it. He relates, that the Duke of Noailles, who 
remained in Spain to ſecond the Duke of Ven- 
dome, formed a plot, in concert with the. Mar- 
quis d'Aguilar, Captain of the Spaniſh Guards, 
to deſtroy the credit of the Princeſs d' Urſini 
with the King. The expedient which they 


1708-18. 
The Duke 
of Noailles. 


contrived to accompliſh their deſign, was firſt 


* to ſhake the power of the Queen, in the per- 


ſuaſion that the influence of the Camerera 


Major, whom they believed to have no influ- 
| s ence, 
* St Simon, t. 3. p. 226. 
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« ence, unleſs through her, would then fall of 
« itſelf. Her Majeſty was attacked by a diſor. 
der, which broke out at her throat, and was 
regarded as incurable and infectious. It pre- 
* vented her from attending the King in his 


2 journeys, to hunting, and even from walking 


* out with him. She was confined to her a- 
« partment, and could neither appear in public, 


* nor keep company with her huſband. The 
* two friends made no doubt but they might 
take advantage of the Queen's illneſs, to im- 


« prels the King with a diſguſt for her, and 
* lead him to form a new attachment. They 


« availed themſelves of his fears about his health, | 


* and, under pretence of affection, made him 
* afraid of coming near his wife, or even eating 
* with her. Having ſucceeded thus far, they 
flattered themſelves that the Monarch's devo- 


tion would yield to his defires. They ſpent 


the imperious force of neceſſity; and when 
they thought him properly diſpoſed, ventured 
to propole a miſtreſs. 

Thus far every thing had gone well; but 
the word miſtreſs ſtartled the King's piety. 
He could not help mentioning it to the Queen, 
and ſhe ſpoke of it to the Princeſs d' Urſini. 
* They wrote both to France; the Queen, to 


o 
6 
ſome days in preparing him by diſcourſes on 


her ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who had 
a great affection for her; and the Princeſs, to | 


* Madame de Maintenon, her protectreſs and 
« confident. 
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of . « confident. By the return of the meſſenger, aur III. N 
c the Duke of Noailles was ordered inſtantly to 1 f 
” France, and the Marquis 2 baniſhed "i 
& | «+ from Court. | 
- Many circumſtances concur to diſcredit this 

's imputation, ſo far as it reſpects the Duke of No- 

a- 


ailles. St Simon himſelf acknowledges, that 


e, the plot to remove the favourite by any means, 
de was likely enough to have been concerted by 
ht d' Aguilar, who, as his birth and honours at- 
* tached him to Spain, might naturally wiſh to 
d | make himſelf maſter of the Adminiſtration. But 


J ' he confeſſes that he cannot ſee upon what mo- 


b, tives the Duke of Noailles could engage in ſuch 
m an enterpriſe: * A ſtranger in Spain, ſo happily 
8 and ſo early eſtabliſhed in France, and, for a 
LY * man of his age, loaded with a profuſion of 
0- wealth, offices, dignities, diſtinctions, and ho- 
" * nours of all ſorts.“ The Duke muſt then have 
Mm | fallen in a very ſhort ſpace, from that elevation 
- of virtue which Madame de Maintenon aſcribed 
0 to him, when ſhe wrote to him, two years be- 

fore, Your ſuperior wiſdom is your greateſt 
1 * happineſs.” 


1 St Simon, ſtill ſatisfied of the truth of the ſto- 
ry, notwithſtanding the judicious reflections 
which he makes on its improbability, adds, that 

this action on the part of a nephew, in whom 
Madame de Maintenon had the greateſt confi- 

& * dence, whom ſhe regarded as her friend and 

* counſellor, who could have no intereſts diſtinct 
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Paar III. «© from hers, made a deep impreſſion on her heart, 


1708- by. * Time and changes ſeemed to have worn it a- 


6 


* way; but, to the very laſt, it occaſioned a want 
of cordiality between them. The King's dry. 
* neſs to her, the awkwardneſs and contution of 
* Noailles in the preſence of the Monarch, of 


the Dauphin, of the Duke, and eſpecially of 
* the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, ſhewed plainly, 
that ſomething ſerious, and of weighty import, 


vas the matter with reſpect to him.” 

Theſe conſequences, and this puniſhment of a 
criminal action, were they real, would certainly 
appear in the letters written by Madame de 
Maintenon to the Duke of Noailles, when he 


was returning into France, and after his arrival. 
It appears firſt, that he was not abruptly recalled, 


but was left at liberty to return when he thought 
proper. I ſce plainly,” ſays ſhe, that ſome- 
« thing has happened in Spain which makes you 


« wiſh to return. I can conceive that you dont 
chuſe to ſtay any longer than you can be of 


ſervice. I have no intention to oppoſe thoſe 


them too far. It is to your honour to have 
* been detained by their Catholic Majeſties. 


« The King approves of all that you have - 
done *.“ In a few days, yielding to her de- 


fire to ſee him, ſhe writes with the livelieſt ten- 
derneſs: Return, my dear Duke, and return 


„ wiſer 


* Maintenon's Letters, t. 5. P. 224. 


of honeſt ſentiments, which I know you to 
«+ poſſeſs. But, in wiſhing to ſtay, you carry 
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« wiſer than ever.” Would ſuch an expreſſion Paar III. 
have been made uſe of to a man whoſe wiſdom . 


had failed ſo prodigiouſly, by a perſon who knew 


what had happened? — Befides, the diſgrace 


mentioned by St Simon muſt have been of very 
ſhort duration; for, in leſs than fix months af- 
ter, the aunt wrote to her nephew: The King 


tells me, that you are much worſe than when 


« I ſaw you; that you are in a very melancho- 
« ly ſtate; the hearing of which adds to my 
« diſtreſs; but the concern which his Majeſty 
« expreſles for the ſtate of your health ſhould 
„% make you eaſy.” The baniſhment of the 


Marquis d'Aguilar, who was probably culpable, 


and was a friend of the Duke of Noailles, hap- 
pening at the very time when he left Spain, 
might give riſe to this anecdote ; which, as we 
have ſeen, is, ſo far as it reſpects the Duke, im- 
probable in the motives and the conſequences 
which it aſcribes to his conduct. 

Another fact, contradictory to this anecdote, 
is, that the King of Spain afterwards offered him 
the dignity of a Grandee, and Lewis XIV. di- 


rected him to accept. Noailles was a man born 


to make a great fortune, if he had not found 
* It ready made for him. He was of a large 
broad figure; his gait was firm and heavy; 
* he dreſſed in the uniform of an officer, with 
an appearance of ſimplicity, which gave him 
the air of a man negligent of ceremony, and 
formed for an eaſy companion. I have ſeldom 

* teen 
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Paar III. * ſeen more univerſal abilities, or greater addref; 
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in accommodating one's ſelf to others, and 
« perſuading them that you were influenced by 
the ſame affections, impelled by the ſame de- 
« fires, and entirely occupied by them, and no- 
thing elſe; obliging, affable, attentive, enter. 
« taining, ſprightly, a maſter in delicate raille- 
ry, incapable of dropping a word that might 
* offend; frequently indulging in lively ſallies, 
never peeviſh, with the talent of ſaying what- 
ever occurred to him, and of talking all the 
day long, without ſaying any thing that you 
could poſlibly retain ; a circumſtance which 
happened eſpecially when he found himſelf 
any way embarraſſed. I was ſurpriſed at this, 
ſays St Simon, * and have ſometimes aſked him, 
how he could ſo ſuddenly turn from ſolid, in- 


E 6 - & 


ſtructive, intereſting converſation, to mere non- 


« ſenſe.” 
His little attentions are ſo naturally paid to 


« perſons whom he wiſhes to gain, and ſo agree- 


* ably diverſified, and accompanied with ſuch 
«* ſurpriſing eaſe of manners, that however mul- 


tiplied, however long continued, they never | 


«* diſguſt. It is pleaſing to hear him ſpeak ; for 


his elocution is diſtin and harmonious, and 


his eloquence powerful. Yet it ſavours too 
* much of art, and there is ſomething rather too 


* ceremonious ; he does indeed tell a tory with 


* a Charming ſprightlineſs of manner. Out of 


* nothing, he knows how to make ſomething. 


« He 


; 
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„He can rally a company when they begin to Paar III. 
i | * fall dull; and, without effort, he enlivens the 1708-11. 
7 « moſt ſerious affairs.” 

. After praiſe comes ſatire, and that ſo ſevere, 


1 as to tempt us to think, that the two cotempora- 
WW ries muſt have had ſome diſagreement, which re- 
Y curred to the mind of St Simon when writing. 
= He aſcribes to the Duke of Noailles, ambition, | 
„ a ſelfiſh regard to his own intereſt, ſuch eager- 
1 neſs to accompliſh his purpoſe, as rendered him | 
e capable of any thing, dark malic., indifference 
u | in the guiſe of friendſhip, deceit with the ap- 
h pearance of frankneſs; in ſhort, what may be 
3 called accompliſned perfidy, if there were any 
5 | ſuch thing at Court. He ſays, likewiſe, what 
L will hardly be believed, that Noailles had a 
3 confuſed head, and could not even make out 
1 a memoir, but had thoſe which he preſent- 
ed to the Council as his own, drawn out tot 
to him by obſcure people ; that he had always 
EH projects confounded together in his brain, 
1 which he knew not how to reduce to or— 
1 der, and of conſequence, could never take a de- 
3 ciſive part; that this want of determination 
or made him ſhift perpetually 5 when at the hed 
nd | of armies he wore out his troops, without plan 
00 or object, haraſſed them by unneceſſary marches 
oo | and countermarches, and by a perpetual contra- 
th riety of orders. But it 1s only doing him juſ- 
of | tice to acknowledge, that he conducted the war 
g. ſiucceſsfully in Sardinia and Catalonia; that in 
= | Vel. II. — Spain 
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Circum- 
ſtance 
which gave 
uneaſineſs 
to the 
King. 


Expences 
of the war, 
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Spain he gave powerful aſſiſtance to the Duke of 
Vendome, and often routed the enemy ; and that 
he is one of thoſe Generals whoſe ſucceſſes from 
time to time conſoled Lewis XIV. amid the diſ- 
graces of his old age. 

At that time of life, when we naturally hope 
for repoſe, it is painful to employ means to avert 
or remedy misfortune, and muſt be ſtill more fo 


to bear its weight. Few Kings have been ſo 


overwhelmed with misfortune in the latter part 
of life as Lewis XIV. War, the miſeries of his 
ſubjects, the neceſſary increaſe of taxes, changes 
of Miniſters, domeſtic uneaſinefs, and the loſs of 
all whom he held deareſt, ſucceſſively raviſhed 
from him by death, concurred to pierce his ſoul 
with the kreneſt diſtreſs. Even before his miſ- 
fortunes role to their height, Madame de Main- 


tenon, whoſe ſentiments we view as a faithful 
copy of thoſe of the Prince, wrote; I ſubmit 


to the will of God, yet cannot diſpel my me- 
„ lancholy. A greater ſhare of fortitude is re- 
+ quiſite here than if I were going out to battle. 
_— battle you are killed ; here you die.“ 
War, ſo expenſive when conducted with the 
utmoſt frugality, became ſtill more ruinous to 
Lewis, in conſequence of his keeping up an un- 
neceſſary number of troops, and a ſuperfluous 
military apparatus. Under Lewis XIII. the 


ſtrongeſt armies never conſiſted of more than 


thirty or forty thouſand men. The works of 


fortified places were a circular range of walls, 


| towers 


de 
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towers and ditches, which were kept up without Pur III. 
— —— 
great expence. When Lewis XIV. ſought to 106-1 b, 


make Europe tremble by the oſtentatious diſplay 


of his power, he brought on the field armies of 
an hundred thouſand men, and cauſed double 
the neceſſary quantity of proviſion to be carried 


before and brought after him. Genius invent- 


ed works of fortification, which required deep 
excavations, ſtrong buildings, which they would 


even have agreeable to the eye, — works which 


ſometimes encircled a town a mile and a half in 
circumference, and coſt more than the town was 
worth. France had indeed her Vauban, but 
the enemies had their Cohorn ; and they, in 
their turn, loaded the earth with impregnable 
fortreſſes, covered it with an hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers, and furniſhed theſe with ammunition, 
artillery, and proviſions, at an expence which ex- 
hauſted kingdoms: Thoſe contending nations 
may be ſaid to have laboured rather to ruin than 
to deſtroy each other. 


Of this prodigality we may form an eſtimate, | 


by what remained before two towns, the ſiege of 


which the French raiſed in 1706. Before 


Barcelona were an hundred and ſix pieces of 


«* caſt cannon, forty-ſeven mortars, two thouſand | 


* bombs, ten thouſand granadoes, forty thouſand 
* bullets, five thouſand barrels of powder, five 


hundred barrels of muſket balls, eight thou- 


* ſand ſwords, thirteen thouſand bags of flour, 
* wheat and oats in proportion. Before Turin, 
K 2 * were 
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Paar III. were two hundred and forty-five pieces of can, 
— we © non, an hundred and eight mortars, ſeven 
thouſand and eight hundred bombs, ſeven thou- 
ſand and two hundred royal granadoes, ſeven 
thouſand and five hundred ſmall granadoes, 
forty-eight thouſand cannon bullets, eighty-ſix 
thouſand quintals* of powder, beſides tents, 
chariots, horſes, and a vaſt quantity of bag- 
gage 7. 
art Theſe and the many other loſſes during this 
1 war, could only be repaired at the expence of 
the people. Even in Pontchartrain's adminiſtra- 
tion, the Miniſtry had been put to ſhitts. * A 
* perſon one day applied to him with a memoir, 
* propoling a more equitable impoſition of the 
taxes, in conſequence of which they ſhould 
come directly into the King's coffers, and the 


Ld 


nation be relieved of the expence of collecting 


* them. Hear me,” ſaid he to the Miniſter, 
mat firſt you may perhaps take me for a fool; 
<« but you will afterwards ſee, that what I have 
« to ſay merits attention, and will be forced to 
« approveof my ſyſtem.” Pontchartrain looked at 
him, was ſtruck with ſomething odd in his coun- 
* tenance, and having been daily teazed by people 
* ho came to oller projects for the fame end, tart- 
« Iyreplied, I take you at your ſuppoſition,” and 


— 6 


** 


0 
* D*Arvrigny, t. 5. p. 89.— 107 


turned his back. The perſon whom he treated 
thus, was Bois-Guillebert, Lieutenant-General 
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of the Preſidial & of Rouen, brother to one of the Paar HI. 
« Counſellors to the Parliament of Normandy, a 1708-11. 


man of great induſtry, and conſiderable ge- 
* nius. He was ill ſatisfied with ſuch a recep- 
tion, and had his ſcheme printed . 

It agreed in ſubſtance with that propoſed by 
Marſhal Vauban, though no communication of 
ſentiments on the ſubject had paſſed between 


them. Vauban had been, all his life, affected 


« with the miſery of the people, and the hard- 
* ſhips which they ſuffered. The opportunities 
* which his employments afforded him of know- 
ing the King's expences, both the neceſſary, 
and thoſe of pleaſure and magnificence, and 


* was impoſſible for his Majeſty ever to retrench 
in any thing, depreſſed him with an anxiety 


which became daily more ſolicitous. In this 


diſpoſition of mind, on every journey which 


* he took through the kingdom, and his office 


* obliged him to viſit every part of it, he was 
careful to inform himſelf accurately of the 
* produce and value of the lands, the induftry 
of the provinces and cities, the nature and the 


5 K 3 PE wengne 


* Preſidials are inferior courts of judicature, from which 
an appeal lies before the Parliaments. T. 


+ With the title of Account of France a the Pre- 


© ſent Reign, explaining the cauſe of the diminution of her 


* revenues, and pointing out an eaſy remedy.* By Pierre 


le Peſants, Sieur de Bois. Guillebert, Rouen, 1707, 2 vols. 
12mo. 


his being at the ſame time convinced that it 
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weight of the taxes, and the mode of collecting 
them. Not ſatisfied with what he could him- 
ſelf ſee and do, wherever he could not conve- 
niently go, and even where he had been, and 
was to be again, he ſecretly ſent people whom 
he employed to review his calculations, and 
compare the reports which ſhould be made 
to them, with what he had himſelf obfer- 
ved. At leaſt five and twenty years were 
employed in theſe reſearches, and he was at 
great expence to gain the requiſite information. 
He often examined them, to aſcertain their 
accuracy with all poſſible exactneſs of calcula- 
tion, in which he is well known to have excel- 
led. He at lat became convinced, that lands 
are the only permanent article of property, 
and, of conſequence, the only one that can 
bear a fixed and permanent tax ; and upon 
theſe principles, he fat down to form a ſyſtem 
for the raiſing of the revenue. 

While he was thus engaged, Bois-Guille- 
bert's work appeared. Chamillart, who had 
by this time ſucceeded Pontchartrain, examin- 
ed it, formed a good opinion of it, and deſired 
to fee and converſe with the author. As an 


. + upright Miniſter, who has no other views but 


* to know what is beſt, he gave it a candid 
hearing. Vauban, whoſe intentions were the 
« fame, likewiſe conferred with Bois-Guillebert. 
They agreed with reſpect to the principal 


things; but not entirely. Bois-Guillebert was 


for 
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for levying ſome cuſtoms on foreign trade, and Pazr III. 
on ſeveral neceſſaries, in the way of the 1708-11. 
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Dutch; and propoſed only the abolition of ſuch 


as were moſt odious, and of thoſe eſpecially 


the levying of which was ſo expenſive, that 
inſtead of enriching the King's coffers, they 
only ruined the people, and put them at the 
diſcretion of Farmers-general, and their offi- 
cers, who raiſed enormous fortunes. Vauban, 
ſatisfied of the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing ſuch 
impoſts as theſe, proceeded to the others. 
He propoſed to levy no more than one ſpecies 
of tax, and thus by a commutation, to relieve 
the people without diminiſhing the King's 
revenues. 


This fingle tax he divided into two branches, 


which he denominated the Royal Tenth; the 
one to be levied on lands for a tenth of their 
produce; the other on commerce and induftry, 
which far from being ſlackened and fettered by 
burdenſome impoſitions, were to be warmly 


encouraged. He preſcribed very judicious, 


ſimple and eaſy rules to regulate the levying 
of theſe two taxes, according to the value of 
each eſtate, and the number of tradeſmen and 


merchants in the kingdom. Vauban farther 


added a compariſon of the advantages and 
defects of the preſent ſyſtem of taxation with 


thoſe of that which he propoſed, and concluded 


in favour of his own, upon proofs which, for 
accuracy and certainty, were perfectly irre- 
K 4 fragable. 
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* fragable. Accordingly, when his ſcheme came 
to be known, it met with the approbation of 


the Clergy, the Nobility, and the people of the 


Third Eftate, who are more ſenſible than the 
others of the abuſes which creep into the aſ- 
ſeſſment of the taxes. 

But it met with the oppoſition of two very 
different bodies, the Parliament and the Offi- 
© cers of the Revenue. The ſame body who, 


from their powers of regiſtration, regarded 


« themſelves as the arbiters of the taxes, were 
© afraid that this new mode of taxation, render- 
ing application to them in order to an aug- 
mentation no longer neceſſary, might at length 
leave the Miniſter or the Council at liberty to 
* impoſe new burdens on people at pleaſure, 
* which they ſhould be compelled to pay, with- 
out remonſtrance or redreſs. Different views 
excited the Officers of the Finances to raiſe 


their voices loudly againſt it. They could 
not deny that by this ſyſtem the King would 


* receive more than had been raiſed by the 
* modes hitherto followed, the people would be 
freed from a multiplicity of vexations, and all 


the expence of the collecting of the taxes 


would be ſpared them. But it was allo clear, 
that this ſame ſyſtem, if adopted, would ruin 
a legion of farmers-general, receivers, trea- 
ſurers and agents of all forts, and reduce them 
to the neceſſity of ſeeking a livelihood other- 
wiſe than at the * of the public, and 
* wauld 


* 
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« would at the ſame time ſap the foundations of Pazr III. 
the immenſe fortunes which were ſo rapidly 1708-11. 
* accumulated by the ſervants of that depart- 
* ment. This alone was an intolerable grie- 
| vance. But another which rendered the ſcheme 
| + abſolutely inadmiſſible, was, that its ſimple 
' «+ ſtructure would diveſt the Comptroller-Gene- 
| ral, the Intendants of the Finances, and the 
Intendants of the Provinces, of their right of 
* nomination to places, and their power of grant- 
| ing favours ; would put it out of the power of 
| their dependents, ſecretaries and others, to 
render themſelves of conſequence by the re- 
« vival of taxes that had been loſt or forgotten, 
* and embezzling the beſt part of ſuch as were 
newly impoſed ; and, in ſhort, would render 
the whole tribe unable to do either good or ill 
to any body. 
Buy theſe means, a ſort of conſpiracy was 
formed againſt the ſyſtem. Lewis XIV. was 
* perſuaded that the Marſhal's conduct was ex- 
* preſlive rather of oſtentation, and of a deſire to 


appear a patriot, and render himſelf popular, 
than of true zeal for the public weal; that he 
talked of a matter which he did not under- 
* ſtand; and that ſuch a piece of preſumption 
was a fort of cenſure of his government, and 
an attempt to undermine his authority. In 
conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the Mar- 
ſhal's book was ungraciouſly received when he 
* preſented it to his Sovereign. Lewis forgot 
<4 © 
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_— III. his ſervices, and even withdrew the aſſection 
. with which he had hitherto regarded him. 


He ever after treated him with coldneſs. Poor 
« Vauban could not ſurvive 'his diſgrace, but 
died in a few months, in deep depreſſion of 


mind. The Monarch did not ſeem ſenſible 


of having loſt a worthy and uſeful ſervant &. 
But to compenſate for his indifference, Vau- 


ban was regretted by all France, except farm- 
ers and collectors of the taxes; and his me- 


* mory was honoured with the endegies even of 
© enemies. 

With reſpect to Bois-Guillebert; Chamil- 
lart, when he could not reſiſt the force of his 
* arguments, told him that nothing could be 
done reſpecting his ſcheme, till the conclufion 
of a peace. The projector publiſhed a Me- 
moir, in which he ſhewed that Sully, upon a 
conviction of the diſorder of the finances in- 
truſted to him by Henry IV. ſet about a re- 
formation in the management of them in the 
middle of a troubleſome war, and accompliſh- 
ed his purpoſe. He concluded his Memoir 


- 


with a: ſeries of interrogations, each article of 


* which began with, Muff we wait for peace, 
before we reform abuſes which are bringing 
| - 5 the 


* Dangeau, on the contrary, relates, that on the 29th 
of March 1707, when Vauban was at the height of his ill- 
neſs, the King ſent his Phyſician to fee him, mentioned 
him with kindneſs, and faid, I loſe in him a man ſincerely 
attached to my perion and to the State.“ 
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the kingdom every day nearer ruin? Muff we 
ait for peace, to ſave the people from dying 


of hunger? Muſt we wart for peace, to oppoſe 


+ the rapacity of farmers-general ?—and ſo on. 
« His reference to the condu of Sully, and his 
« interrogatories, procured him lettres de cachet, 
by which he was baniſhed to a remote part of 


Auvergne. But in two months, he was reſtor- 


ed to his buſineſs and his family. 

© Chamillart, feeling the weight of the finan- 
* ces become every day more inſupportable, 
* longed to be relieved of it. The application 
+ which they required was injurious to'his health. 
+ This appeared by his leanneſs and frequent 
* fainting. When reduced to ſuch a condition, 
after having often in vain aſked leave to re- 
+ fign, he wrote the King a pathetic letter, in 
which he explained to his Majeſty the ruinous 
* ſituation of the finances, and the impoſſibility 
ok his remedying it; as a tedious, laborious 
* and intricate ſeries of reſearches would be ne- 
* ceſlary, to which the State, and the attention 
* which he was obliged to pay to the affairs of 
the War-department, rendered it impoſſible 
for him to apply. He concluded with theſe 


Chamillare 
te tires. 


words: It would be an ill return for the kind- 


* neſs and confidence of your Majeſty, did 1 


not frankly confeſs, that all muſt go to ruin, 
* unleſs you appoint another in my room.“ Op- 
poſite to this paragraph Lewis wrote, Well, 
* we will fall together.“ In a few days, how- 

Ever, 
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* 
Pur III. ever, he granted his requeſt ; and in February « f 
9 6 1708, named Deſmarets, nephew to Colbert, 4. ol 
Comptroller-General *.” 1 
Deſmaretss St Simon deſcribes Deſmarets as differing | * 
from Chamillart, in being guided ſolely by in- 0 
tereſted views in forming his connections. where. «i 
as Chamillart was capable of honeſt diſintereſted « 
friendſhip. * He was a man of ſenſe, but heavy 1 
and ſlow; could expreſs himſelf gracefully e- | « fl 
* nough, but was harſh, haughty and peeviſh. T 
« know, ſaid the King to him, the ſtate of «h 
my finances. I aſk not of you what is im- « b 
+« poſſible. If you ſucceed, you will do me a « fl 
great ſervice. Though you cannot accompliſh 2 
„ every thing, I ſhall not blame you.” Deſma- « ( 
rets ſet boldly to work, and one reſource open- « C 


ed to him, which, however, was not ſo produc- 
tive as had been expected. I ſhall give the ac- | 
count of it in St Simon's own words. It ſhews | 
but too well perhaps the true nature of thoſe 
preſents to the public, of which we boaſt as de- 

1759-11. monſtrations of patriotic zeal. 

r The allies having, in the beginning of the 
* year 1709, rejected the terms offered them by 
* Preſident Rouille, and Torcy, Miniſter for fo- | 
* reign affairs, it was thought proper to animate | 
* the zeal of all ranks, by making public the 
extravagant demands of the enemy. The 
0 King wrote a letter to the Governors of the 


« Provinces, 


a Py — 6 9 ® 


* St Simon, t. 4, p. 24- 
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« Provinces, informing them what humiliating Paar III. 


« conceſſions he had made, with the view of 
obtaining peace. This letter being made as 


« public as poſlible, had all the wiſhed for ſuc- 


* ceſs. A cry of indignation aroſe from all 
quarters, with vows to ſacrifice every thing to 


* maintain the war to the laſt extremity. The 


«* Dutcheſs of Grammont, being on ill terms at 
Court, imagined, that amid this general en- 
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« thuſiaſm, ſhe had found out means to recom- 


mend herſelf to favour. She propoſed to her 
'* huſband, to offer his ſilver-plate to the King; 
believing, that if the example were generally 


followed, ſhe ſhould be honoured and reward- 


* ed for having diſcovered the expedient. As 
« Grammont was going to ſpeak of it to the 


* Comptroller-General, he met his ſon-in-law, 


* the Duke of Boufflers. Boufflers, in making 
* his offer, made ſo much noiſe, in order to 


draw in others to follow the example, that he 


paſſed for the firſt propoſer, and never a word 
* was ſaid of the old Dutcheſs. 
The idea pleaſed Deſmarets, and he men- 
* tioned it to the King. Boufflers, and his fa- 
* ther-in-law, were honoured with a profuſion 
* of thanks. The news immediately reached 
* the old Duke of Roche-Foucaud, who was 


blind. Without loſs of time, he cauſed him- 


ſelf to be carried to the King, ſtopped his Ma- 
* jeity as he was going to fee Madame de Mauin- 
* tenon, and began to reyrcach him in a very 


ond 
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Paar III. loud tone, for ſhewing ſo little regard to an 


170g-It. old ſervant, worthy of all his confidence; con- 


%% HT ¾ X11. ²—m,. We wa 


« cluding, that he was quite diſconſolate, and 
* overwhelmed with the deepeſt chagrin. The 


King was aſtoniſhed. The Courtiers could 


not imagine what mighty misfortune the 


* Duke had to complain of. At laſt, he almoſt 


* ſobbed out, Your Majeſty receives every bo- 
« dy's plate, without having done me the ho- 
„ nour of aſking mine firſt.” The King, who 
* was afraid of ſomething elſe, was glad to come 
off thus, and told him, That he had as yet 
« made no reſolution upon that head; but if he 
„ ſhould determine upon accepting the offer 


% that had been made, would give him the firſt 


& notice.” The old man began with loud ac- 
* knowledgments, and continued them till the 
King was at a conſiderable diſtance. 


In fact, Lewis ſpoke of this meaſure to the 


Council of the Finances, and expreſſed him- 
« ſelf inclined to adopt it. It had been before 
propoſed, when Pontchartrain was at the head 
of the finances. He approved no more of it 
now when Chancellor. He repreſented what 


N 


a loſs which would be conſiderably felt by each 
individual; how tranſient, how little ſervice- 
able it would be, and what an infignificant 


even of thoſe who made the ſacrifice with the 
greateſt good will, as renewed at every meal. 
„ What 


a trifling profit would accrue to the State, from 


aid it would afford. He deſcribed the ſorrow 
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„What an abſurd inequality are you going to Paar III. 
A — — 
« jntroduce? If you leave people to their plea - 1509-11. 


« ſure, while the Court is ſerved on earthen 


« ware, Paris and the Provinces will till uſe 


« their plate. If you uſe compulſion, a general 


« deſpair will ariſe, and every perſon will con- 


„ ceal his plate.” He ſtrenuouſly urged too, 
the pitiful appearance which ſuch an expe- 
dient would have among foreign nations. 
„„When this reſource is exhauſted, they will 
« think you have none elſe remaining; and 


« what little credit you ſtill retain, will be en- 


« tirely deſtroyed. Deſmarets, to whom this 
+ expedient was to bring in millions, notwith- 
* ſtanding his diftreſs, gave his voice with the 
Chancellor. Yet, in ſpite of ſuch ſtrong and 
« palpable reaſons, the King determined not to 
 * compel any perſon, but to accept whatever 
'* ſhould be offered, and made a verbal declara- 
tion to that purpoſe. | 

Two ways of acting the good citizen were 
pointed out; Launay, the King's goldſmith, 
* and the mint. Thoſe who gave their plate in 
* a free gift, carried it to Launay, who kept a 
«* regiſter of their names and quality. The 
King had this liſt preſented te him, at leaſt 
* for ſome days at firſt, thanked the perſons 
* whoſe names were inſcribed, and promiſed to 
* return them the full value, when the ſtate of 
* his affairs ſhould permit, which nobody ex- 
: pected, Thoſe who wanted the price of their 
plate, 
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plate, ſent it to the mint, where it was weigh. 


bills for the reſt. 

This ſhift occaſioned a great buſtle about 
Court. None durſt keep back, and none were 
willing to give. Some were vexed to follow 
an example, when the firſt propoſer would 
have all the praiſe ; others were grieved to de- 


prive themſelves of a reſource which they had 


thought of ſaving againſt the laſt extremity ; 
yet a good many were not ill pleaſed to have 


ſuch a decent pretext for ſelling their plate, 


to relieve their neceſſities. The loſs was in- 
valuable in reſpect to the ſculpture, relief, and 


other ornaments of exquiſite workmanſhip upon 


the plate of the rich and luxurious. The 
King ſent all his own gold plate to the mint, 
and reduced himſelf to filver and gilt work. 


The Princes and Princeſſes of the blood, re- 
duced themſelves to porcelain and pottery. 


According to accounts, there were not above 
an hundred on Launay's lift. The City and 
the Provinces did not greatly enrich the mint; 
and thoſe who expected nothing from the 
Court, kept their ſilver utenſils. The Dutcheſs 


of Grammont, at the very firſt, piqued, no 


doubt, at not deriving all the advantage ſhe 


had expected from her contrivance, locked up 


the beſt part of hers, and gave only a very 
{mall quantity. Many others did the fame. 
The Kang ſaw through their pretences, and 

0 explained 


. 
, 
o 
4 
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explained himſelf on a ſubject with unuſual acri- 
mony. * For myſelf,” ſays St Simon, I kept 
back, with the Dukes de Villeroy and de Lau- 
zun, and we ſoon found ourſelves not behind 
the foremoſt ; for in three months the king be- 

came ſenſible of the weakneſs and pitifulneſs of 
the reſource, and acknowledged himſelf ſorry 
for having adopted it.“ 

Spain, more fortunate than France, received 
about this time a wind-fall, at which nobody 
was grieved, or, at leaſt, none durſt complain. 
In a veſſel, which was one of a rich fleet that 


cheſts of chocolate, on account of the very Re- 
verend the Father- general of the Society of Je- 
* ſus. The cheſts proved too heavy for the peo- 
ple who were to carry them on ſhore; a dou- 
ble number were employed, and even thefe 
were ſcarce able to carry them to the Cuſtom- 
houſe. When conveyed thither, curioſity 
tempted to look what they contained. In the 
firſt that was opened, the people of the Cuſtom- 
houſe found nothing but large balls of choco- 


one aſtoniſhingly heavy. A ſecond and a third 
produced the ſame ſurpriſe. They tried to 
break it, but in vain. Bits of the chocolate, how- 
ever, flew off, and beneath appeared, inſtead 
of chocolate, balls of gold, which, when aſ⸗ 
ſayed, was found very pure and fine. All the 
other balls turned out of the ſame kind, —golcl 


Vor. II. I. under 


late, lying one over another. They took up 
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The Jeſu- ; 
it's chucy- 
late. 


arrived at Cadiz, were found eight very large 
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Paxrt III. under a covering of chocolate an inch thick. 
' 2709-12, © This diſcovery was made known at Madrid. 


Samuel 


Beinard. 


The Jeſuits were queſtioned, but they took care 
not to claim ſuch precious chocolate, and pro- 
« teſted, that they knew nothing of it. On their 
« diſowning it, the King became the proprietor ; 
and eight cheſts of gold, of ſuch a bulk, were 


more than worth all the French plate.“ 


Lewis XIV. ſubmitted to every meaſure that 
circumſtances rendered neceſſary to obtain mo- 
ney and credit. In his youth the Fronde had 
given him an averſion for Paris, which other 
events concurred to confirm, and which he was 
not at pains to conceal. Yet when a depu- 
tation from that city had occaſion to wait on 
him, during the fiege of Liſle, he received 
them with great affability, and, in thanking 
them for their offers, made uſe of the expreſſion, 


* Gratitude to his good city of Paris. But it did 


not eſcape the obſervation of the public, that the 
Monarch, when pronouncing theſe words, 
© bluſhed, and ſeemed in confuſion.” 

The Comptroller-general prevailed with him 


to condeſcend to another piece of complaiſance, 


which forms a contraſt with the haughty dignity 


of his ordinary manners. * There was at Paris a 


* famons banker, Samuel Bernard, the richeſt 
man in Europe, whoſe extenſive credit, could he 


| © have been prevailed with to favour the King 


* with it, would have been a great reſource amid 


the difficulties of the State. But as his Majeſty 


already 


* * * * * 
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already owed him a great deal, and had often Paar III. 
broken his word with him, he refuſed to ac- 170-11. 


« commodate him with either money or bills. He 
« was a man with whom the Farmers-general, 
Receivers, and Treaſurers of the Revenue, had 
« oftener occaſion to do buſineſs, than he had any 
« defire to ſee them. He knew his conſequence, 
and neceſſity made them treat him with great 
« deference, and much reſpectful attention. Deſ- 
« marets in vain repreſented to him the urgent 
neceſſities of the State, and reminded him of the 
profits he had made of his dealings with the 
King. Bernard remained inexorable. How- 
4 eyer,” ſaid the Miniſter to the Monarch, none 
« but he can aſſiſt us. I know the ſtate of his 
« affairs; he is very able, could we but over- 
come his inſolent and pertinacious obſtinacy. 
« He is a man of fooliſh vanity, and would your 
« Majeſty but condeſcend to flatter him, might 
be perſuaded to open his purſe.” The King 
* conſented ; and, in order to try the expedient 
in asdelicate a manner as poſſible, it was agreed 
between them, that Deſmarets ſhould invite 
* Bernard to do buſineſs, and dine with him at 


Marly. He preſented him to the King, as his 


Majeſty was going out to walk. Lewis recei- 
ved him in the kindeſt manner, and, after ſome 
* obliging expreſſions, obſerved, * So you have 
never ſeen Marly? Come with me, and I will 
« ſhew it you: I ſhall bring you back in time 
enough to Deſmarets.” Bernard attended. 
= L 2 During 
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Miſery and 
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During the walk, the King ſpoke to nobody bat 
* him, aſked his opinion, pointed out everything to 
him, and explained all the beauties of the place, 


* 


enchanting manner which he knew ſo well how 
to aſſume, when he choſe to overpower with 
his kindneſs. The banker, when he returned 
to the Comptroller-General, was actually at a 
* loſs for words to expreſs his admiration of ſo 


* 


great, ſo good, ſo affable a Prince. In the 


« extravagance of his emotions, he would ra- 
ther, he ſaid, hazard ruining himſelf, than ſee 


«< ſuch a Monarch at a loſs. Deſmarets took him 


* at his word, and obtained more than he had 
expected. | 

Thus are Princes taught humanity by misfor- 
tune. Lewis XIV. now ſaw all the horrors of 


miſery around him. It even befieged him in his 
palace. In the grand ſaloon of Marly, where heaps 


of gold were once oſtentatiouſly diſplayed, the 


Court now taſted and compared barley, oats, and 


other grains, in order to diſcern which was moſt 
ſuitable, not to nouriſh, but to allay the hunger 


+ of the ſtarving multitude . The complaints 


and 


* Toihew the difference between thole times and the pre- 
ſent, I ſhall tranſcribe a remark made by Dangeau on the 


th of February. The Archbiſhop, the Firſt Preſident, 


the Attorney-General, and the Provoſt of Paris, have met 


to determine, Whether meat ſhould be allowed to be eaten 
in Lent, and allow only eggs till the middle of Lent. 


with that graceful condeſcenſion, and in that 
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and murmurs which he could not avoid know- 
ing that the people uttered, pierced the heart 199-11. 
« of Lewis XIV. 


« When it came to be known,“ writes M. de 


Maintenon to the Duke de Noailles, when it 
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came to be known, that the King had reject- 
ed the ignominious terms offered by our ene- 
mies to M. de Torcy, every body applauded 
the meaſure, and inſiſted on the proſecution of 
the war. But the emotion was tranſient; peo- 
ples minds ſoon ſunk back into that ſtate of 
depreſſion, which you obſerved with indigna- 
tion when you were here. How often have 


you heard them ſay, Why is our plate left us ? 


Would that his Majeſty would take it all ! But 
ſince the moſt patriotic have ſet the example, 
all the reſt are ſtruck with alarm and conſter- 
nation. They murmur, and begin to diſcover 
that the King thould retrench his expences. 
His journeys to Marly, they complain, ruin the 
ſtate ; they would have him give up his horſes, 
his hounds, his attendants; even his furniture 
diſpleaſes them. In a word, they would have 


him ſtripped firſt. And where, think you, are 


theſe complaints uttered ? At his very gate. 


By whom? By people who owe to his boun- 


ty all that they poſſeſs. I am in danger of 


being ſtoned. The King has, however, redu- 
ced his table at Marly. He has ſent his gold 
plate to the mint. His jewels he has put into 
the hands of M. Deſmarets, to pawn them, if 

I. 3 „ he 
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nacy in not diſmiſſing Chamillart from the War- 
department, notwithſtanding the general com- 
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c he can. But they notice only what is not 
„ done.” 

As the public were diſſatisfied to fee, that the 
Dauphin, though near fifty years of age, was 


ſtill kept as much at a diſtance from State-affairs 


as in his early youth, the King broke through 
the ſyſtem to which he had hitherto adhered, 
and admitted his ſon into the Council. * He is 
now buſy in State-affairs,* ſays Madame de 
Maintenon ; * he examines, gives audience, and 
* conveys to the King the complaints which he 
* hears; but after all, ſays, © I have ſpoken of it, 


* and by ſuch means brings additional blame on 
© his father.” 


The King was chiefly blamed for his obſti- 


plaints of his want of capacity. The campaign 
of 1709 ſubjected him to more blame than ever; 
becauſe, in expectation that the enemy muſt in- 
fallibly accept the terms of peace that were of- 


fered them, he had negleQed all preparations. 
This was loudly complained of. The outcry | 
* againſt the man whom you know,” writes the 


ſame lady, becomes louder every day, and has 
* even reached his maſter's ears. He cannot 
* refolve to part with him; for he pities him, 
and is ſenſible that he at preſent labours with 
the utmoſt anxiety and activity.“ But he was 


too tardy. 


* His moſt openly avowed enemies were the 


* Dukes of Harcourt and Boufflers, who were 


* both 
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both diſſatisfied that Chamillart had not fe- Paar III. 
* conded them, as, in their opinion, he both 1799-11. 


* ought and might, when they commanded, the 
one in Germany, the other in Lifle. Beſides 
« theſe motives, Harcourt conſidered himſelf 
bound, as a man of honour, to declare his ſen- 
timents boldly, of a man, who would, he 
« feared, prove, from want of capacity, the ruin 
of France. When he was one day talking in 
this ſtyle to Madame de Maintenon, ſhe aſked 
« whom he would have put in his place? Fa- 
« ron, Madam,” replied he, coolly. * You 


« jeſt,” returned ſhe; * and yet the affair is too 


« ſerious for jeſting.” I am in earneſt, Ma- 
« dam. M. Fagon 1s a good Phyſician, but not 
% a military man; M. Chamillart is a Magi- 
4 ſtrate, but not a military man either. M. Fa- 


gon is a man of conſiderable genius and good 


„ ſenſe; M. Chamillart is deſtitute of both. 
« M. Fagon may at firſt blunder for want of 
« experience, but reflection, and the force of 
his abilities, will ſoon enable him to correct 
his blunders; M. Chamillart blunders too, 
„and will continue to blunder, till the State 
* be ruined without reſource. I therefore re- 
„ peat, in the moſt ſerious manner, that M. Fa- 
gon is much fitter for the place than he. 
This piece of pleaſantry reached the King's 
ears, and did inconceivable miſchief to the Mi- 
niſter. His diſmiſſion was inſtantly reſolved up- 
on, and the order to retire ſent him by his old 
L 4 friend 
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Par III. friend the Duke de Beauvilliers. Chamillart, 
150-11. obſerving the Duke wear a ſorrow ful air, ſuitable 


Voiſin Mi- 


niſter at 


War. 


* * 


to the import of his meſſage, aſked if any new 


misfortune had befallen the King. No,' re- 
plied the Duke, but he has commanded me to 


inform you, that he has no longer occaſion for 
your ſervices. I was afraid of (ſomething 
more diſagreeable,' returned the Ex-miniſter; 
but ſince his Majeſty is well, I am content.” 
He delivered up his papers, and continued to 
maintain a placid tranquillity, which is very ſel- 
dom diſplayed on ſuch occaſions. © Lewis XIV. 


accompanied this order with all poſſible marks 


* of kindneſs. Chamillart was permitted to go 
* whereyer he choſe, except to Court. Large 
+ penſions were ſettled on him and his wife. 
His ſon was gratified with the Survivorſhip 
of a profitable office. M. Voiſin is now in 
« Chamillart's place,“ ſays Madame de Main- 
* tenon; and I am leſs pleaſed with him than 
« with his predeceſſor.” The King,“ obſerves 
St Simon, * acted like fick perſons, who change 


their Phyſicians, without finding themſelves 


better.“ 


According to Berwick e, Voiſin gave aſſi- 
* duous application. Buſineſs was his paſſion ; 
he was ſtrictly juſt, ſought carefully to find 
out men of merit, and wiſhed to employ none 


* * * 


accuracy in minute details, little ſkilled in po- 


litics, 
* T. 2 2. p. 75. | 


elſe. He was a man of ſenſe, capable of great 
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lities, and very harſh in his replies.” St Simon, Par III. 
in his uſual way, dwells a little on the latter par- 1709-11. 


ticular *. If we may believe him, Voilin was 


not only harſh, but dry, deſtitute of politeneſs, 
unfit for the intercourſe of mankind, proud, 


haughty, and inſufferably inſolent, as is gene- 


rally the caſe with Intendants. Never was a 
man more completely the Intendant, from firſt 
to laſt, in every particular of his character. 
Never man anſwered in a more authoritative 
tone to every queſtion that was put to him. 
Courtiers, Nobles, general and ſubaltern Offi- 
cers, having all been accuſtomed to the caſy 
acceſs, the obliging attention, and the gentle 
{tyle of Chamillart, were greatly diſconcerted 


at finding in his ſucceſſor a man who was 


ſcarce viſible, and could not bear to be trou- 


bled, who liſtened with knitted brows, ſhitted 


the ſubject, cut ſhort their repreſentations, an- 
 {wered drily in two or three words, turned his 
back when a reply was attempted, and, in 


| ſhort, ſhut peoples mouths by his deciſive and 


imperious manner. His letters, void of obli- 
ging expreſſions, were merely laconic anſwers, 


conſiſting of brief and harſh aſſertions and 
commands, conſtantly enforced with this phraſe, 


Such is the King's pleaſure.” The King and 


* Madame de Maintenon were to him both law 
and reaſon.” 


Like 


* T. 4. p. 251. 
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Like ſome other people in office, he poſſibly 


took this mode of requiting himfelf for the cha- 
grin which he occaſionally ſuffered from his So- 


vereign. 


0 


* . 


— 
— 
o 
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6 
* 


« a novice to pretend to any judgment on ſuch 
a matter. Know, and take care to remember, 
that on ſmall as well as great matters, your ſole 
buſineſs is to receive and expedite my orders.” 


On the arrival of the firſt courier 


from Villars who commanded in Flanders, 


Voiſin, finding that the General demanded a 
deciſion concerning ſome plans of operation 
which he propoſed, carried his diſpatches to the 
King, and faid that he could not at preſent deter- 


mine which of theſe plans was preferable, but 


that he hoped to ſpare his Majeſty, in future, 
the trouble of ſuch a deciſion. This was not 
the language of Chamillart, who appeared al- 
ways charmed to leave every thing to the 
King. Even Louvois, and his fon Barbeſieux, 
knowing how much Lewis valued himſelf on 


his ſkill in war, and how jealeus he was of be- 


ing equalled by any other perſon, like Man- 
fard with his plans of architecture, left always 


ſome egregious fault for his Majeſty to diſco- 


ver, and then gave him the praiſe of ſuperior 
diſcernment. He was much ſurpriſed there- 


fore to hear a man who had been bred to the 
law, expreſs the preſumptuous hope of beco- 
ming able to decide, of himſelf, on military 


affairs, and replied drily, You are too much 


He afterwards forbade him to do aught, with- 
. « out: 
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« out communicating it to Marſhal Bouffiers. Paar III. 
Accordingly, the new Miniſter and the Mar- 1709-11 
ſhal were ſeen going perpetually with bundles 
of papers between each others houſes, and Voi- 
« fin waited oftener on Boufflers than Boufflers 
on him.” 
But he remained not long in this ſtate of iub- __ 
jection. The Marſhal, finding that the armies need 
| in Flanders were on the eve of a deciſive battle, 
with the ſpirit of a Roman hero, aiked leave to 
repair to the army, on whole operations the ſafe- 
ty of France ſeemed to depend. He generouſly 
offered to ſerve as Aid-de-camp to a younger 
officer. Villars received him as his equal, and was 
nobly ſeconded by him in the battle of Malpla- 
quet. © According to accounts, had not Mar- 
|. + ſhal Villars been wounded, we might have 
| gained the battle. He fought as if he had his 
reputation ſtill to gain. Not a regiment but 
* he was at the head of. He advanced to the 
charge with the boldneſs of a lion, and gave 
his orders with all the coolneſs of a philoſo- 
* pher in his night-gown.” This battle was the 
bloodieſt fought during the whole reign ef 
Lewis XIV. The French ſoldiers, moſt of 
whom had not taſted meat for four and twenty 
hours, threw away their bread to advance to the 
battle. The allies joined battle with thirty 
| thouſand men, the French with eight. After 
eight hours cloſe combat, the French retired, 4 
rather overpowered by numbers than yanquiſh- 1 
ed, 1 
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Faar III. ed, bearing with them thirty flags or ſtandards, 


1709-11. Which they had taken from the enemy. Such 


another victory, {aid a Dutchman, and we 
are undone.” | 
An Officer of acknowledged bravery, who 


had riſen ſtep by ſtep to the rank which he then 


held, was intruſted to maintain an important 


poſt. At the firſt attack, he was ſeized with a 


panic. He deſerted his poſt, fled, and never 
ſtopped till he reached Calais. On his arrival 


at that city, where he had relations, he thought 


of paſſing over into England, to conceal his 
diſhonour, and to eſcape puniſhment for deſer- 


tion. After a night's reflection, he wrote to 


Marſhal Villars, confeſſed his fault, aſked par- 
don of his General and his fellow-officers, beg- 
ged to be brought before a court- martial, that in 


his puniſhment he might afford a ſalutary ex- 


ample, and concluded with informing the Mar- 
mal, that he waited his orders. The Marſhal 
humanely replied, that he pitied him, adviſed 


him to forget what was paſt, and bade him 
adieu. The unhappy Officer returned his croſs 


of-the order of St Lewis, laid aſide his ſword, 


and condemned himſelf never to reſume it. I 


* ſaw him,” fays the perſon who relates this in- 


ſtructive anecdote, * I ſaw him in his old age, 
 +* dreſſed in his uniform, with an impreſſion of 


deep melancholy on his countenance, attract the 


notice of the garriſon, and expoſe himſelf to 
their obſervation as a victim devoted to igno- 


miny.' 
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© miny.” This is a remarkable inſtance of the 
whole tenor of a life imbittered by a momentary 
error. 

The battle of Malplaquet, in which many 
of the nobility fell, occaſioned the Court to 
put on mourning, or rather prevented their 
| laying aſide that which they had put on in 
the beginning of the year 1709, for the death 
of the Princes of Conti and Conde. They 
died ſoon after Father la Chaiſe, Confeſſor to 


Lewis XIV. who was much regretted by the 


Monarch. He was allowed to have been obli- 
ging, juit, never enterpriſing nor vindictive, a 
* warm Jeſuit, but without fury, and without 
+ ſervility. The King repeated a reply of his 
* which did more honour to the one than to the 
other, I reproached him one day,” faid his 


* Majeſty, © for being too good. No, returned 


* the Father, I am not too good, but you are 
too ſevere.” All benefices were long beſtowed 
through his hands, and the objects of his 
* choice were ſelected with great judgment. 
He was very ſubject to political indiſpoſitions 


about Eaſter, during the continuance of the 


* King's attachment to Madame de Monteſpan. 
At the age of cighty, he applied for immediate 


leave to retire, but was refuſed. He was com- 


* pelled to bear the budget to the laſt ; even de- 


* crepitude and infirmities did not ſerve to re- 
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* lieve him. His memory was gone, his judg- 


* ment was decayed, his ideas were become con- 
* tuled. Yet Lewis would ſtill have the ſhadow 
| brought 
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© brought to him to diſcharge his wonted taſk. 
* The Jeſuits aſked him on his death-bed, If he 
had paid due regard to the intereſt and ho- 
* nour of the ſociety.* If they meant in the re- 
commendation of a ſucceſſor, who might main- 
tain the credit of the ſociety with the King, 
they had good reaſon to be content. Never had 


a Confeſſor more influence over his penitent, 


than Father Tellier who ſucceeded him ; and 
never did Confeſſor exert his influence in a 
more deſpotic manner. He was Provincial of 
Paris, and eminent among the Jeſuits for his 
concern for the glory of the ſociety. 

He had tried more than one conteft with 


the Janſeniſts, and had no reaſon. to boaſt of 


their courteſy to him on the ſubject of the Cbi- 
neſe rites, which he had maintained with all the 


native ardour of his character. He ſtill viewed | 


them with reſentment, which the poſt to which 
he was now raiſed, enabled him to gratify. His 
firſt object was to gain the confidence of the 
Monarch; a matter eaſy to any Confeſſor who 
chuſes to e himſelf to the views and 
wants of him whoſe conſcience he directs, az 
Father Tellier appears to have done when a new 


tax was propoſed. 


© tenth merely as an additional tax. It muſt 


Vauban had ſuggeſted the idea of a 


'* tenth; but that was to be the only tax. Del- 


+ marets revived the idea; but propoſed the 


be allowed, that be was in the moſt diſtreſſing 
_ * embarraſlment. 
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which every ſpecies had more or leſs loſt its 
credit, had produced a chaos which there was 
no hope of ſeeing reduced to order. State- 
« bills, money- bills, Receivers-Generals bills on 
the land- tax, bills on furniture, were the ruin 
of private perſons. The King forced his ſub- 
« jes to receive them in payment. They loſt 
* one-half, two-thirds and more, by him, as well 
as by others. Moneyed men, and the officers 
of the revenue, were enriched by diſcount, at 


the public expence. Circulation ceaſed ; for 
the King conſtantly drew, but never paid; 
any ſpecie, more than what was in his hands, 


+ was locked up in the ſtrong boxes of men of 
large capitals. The poll-tax was doubled and 
* tripled at the pleaſure of the Provincial Inten- 
dants; all commodities were loaded with im- 


\ © poſts to two, three, or four times their value: 


* Nobility, commonalty, and churchmen of all 
« deſcriptions, were oppreſſed with taxes of an 
hundred different names. Of the produce of 
* theſe taxes, the chief part remained in the 
* hands of the Farmers-General and their a- 
* gents; what the King received was inade- 
* quate to his expences. Deſmarets, fully ſen- 


- © ſible both of theſe abuſes, and of the neceſſity 
* of a fixed ſupply, liable to no defalcations, 


* made out his ſcheme filently, and ſubmitted it 
to 


embarraſſment. Paper- money of all forts, Paxr III. 
with which trade was overwhelmed, and of 109-15. 
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to a Board, compoſed on purpoſe, to. examine 
and correct it. | 


© The members were, Bouville, Counſellor of 


State, his brother-in-law ; bis ſon-in-law, Ber- 
cy, Intendant of the Finances; Harlay de 


Cely, Maſter of Requeſts, his confidential 


friend; Nointel, Counſellor of State, his wife's 


* 
- 


brother; Vaubourg, his brother, another Coun- 
ſellor of State, and three others, Officers of the 
Revenue, and men of great knowledge in that 
branch. Nointel, at the fight of the ſcheme, 
thinking it in many reſpects burdenſome, ex- 
cuſed himſelf on ſome pretext or other, from 
taking any concern in it. One of the Officers 


of the. Revenue followed his example. Vau- 


bourg, a man of great probity and piety, 


- who, from ſcrupulous integrity, reſigned his 
Intendancies, which he had long held with 


credit, was leſs ſhocked than they. 
* Thoſe Commiſlaries ſet to work with great 


aſſiduity. But no ſooner were they got over 


one difficulty, than another aroſe. The great- 
eſt of all, was the neceflity of obtaining from 


every individual, a faithful and accurate ftate 


of his property, and of the nature and number 
of his debts, active and paſſive; and that upon 
ſuch certain documents, that there can be nv 


poſſibility of deceit. After agreeing that the 


tax was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, they made no 


account of the diſtreſs which its impoſition 


would produce; of the deſpair of men of all 
* ranks, 


- * - a 
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affairs, to the ruin of that reputation and cre- 
dit on which they had hitherto ſubſiſted; or, 
finally, of the employment of ſpies and in- 
« formers, to determine the ſtate of peoples cir- 
cumſtances, by an inveſtigation which would 
operate like a lamp held out by the hand of 
an enemy to expole a hidden fore. 

When the Commiſſaries had done every 
thing in their power to alleviate this grievance, 
they made their edict under the ſanction of 
* pains and penalties againſt ſuch delinquents 


as ſhould be brought to conviction, and preſent- 

ed it to his Majeſty. Accuſtomed as he was to 
* the impoſition of the moſt enormous taxes, 
* he could not help being ſhocked at this : His 
* uneafineſs even appeared on his countenance. 
His domeſtics obſerved it, and Marechal, his 
* ſurgeon, from whom I had the anecdote, ſays 
* St Simon, ventured to mention, that he had ob- 
* ſerved a degree of melancholy hang about 
him for theſe ſeveral days, and that he was 
* afraid for his Majeſty's health. Lewis acknow- 
* ledged to him, that he was in great uneaſineſs, 


and expreſled, in a general way, on the preſent 


* poſture of affairs. Having within eight or ten 
* days recovered his ordinary tranquillity, he 


_ © ſent for Marechal, and, taking him by himſelf, 
told him: © Now, that I feel myſelf at caſe, I 


“ muſt tell you the cauſe of my anxiety, and by 
Vol. II. — what 


ranks, when compelled to reveal the ſecrets of PAur III. 
their families, many the ill condition of their 170-11. 
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* what means I have got quit of it.—He then 
informed him, that the urgent neceſſity of his 


es, his compaſſion for his ſubjects, and his unwil- 
lingneſs to make free with every perſon's proper- 
ty, had greatly diſtreſſed him on the occaſion, 
At laſt, added he, I opened my mind to Father 
Tellier. He required ſome days to think of the 
matter. He has now brought me a conſultation 
4 of the ſubtleſt doctors of the Sorbonne, who all 
agree, that the whole property of my ſubjects 
« 1s mine perſonally ; and that, when I take it 
from them, I take nothing but what is my own. 


La 


6 


* 


6 


«© This deciſion has reſtored the eaſe of mind 


« which I had loſt.” * Luckily for Marechal 
the King immediately left him without noti- 
* cing his aſtoniſhment, which would poſſibly 
have given offence to the Monarch *.” 


Henry Julius, Prince of Conde, whote death 


was mentioned above, was, through his whole 
life, remarkable for eccentricity of character. 
In the laſt year of his life, he carefully weighed 


all his food and excrements, and, noting the 


weights, puzzled his phyficians with his diſſer- 
* tations upon them. He was attacked by a gout 
| and 
* The beſt way of quieting Lewis's conſcience would have 


been, not to inſpire him with principles of blind deſpotiſm, 
but to evince to him, from what he had already experienced, 


_ that there was nothing fo hard, which he might not expect 


from his ſubjects, provided he choſe to act in concert with 
them, and render their contribution voluntary, 


aſſairs having compelled him to impoſe new tax 


= 
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and fever, which ſometimes came on together, Parr III. 
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ſometimes in ſucceſſion. He ftrengthened his 170-11. 
complaints by too abſtemious a regimen, by a 


4 


. 


ſolitary feeluſion even from his neareſt relations, 
and by an anxious attention to whimfical rules, 
which rendered him quite furious, when any 
thing occurred to make him depart from them. 
Finot, his phyſician, knew not what to do with 
him. What gave him the greateſt perplexity 
was, that the Prince one day took it into 
his head to take no more food. He was dead, 
he ſaid, and the dead never cat. Yet it 
was neceſſary, that he ſhould take fome nou- 
riſhment, otherwiſe he would die in good ear- 


neſt : But it was impoſlible to perſuade him 


that he was alive. At laſt, Finot and another 
of his brethren contrived to agree, that he was 
dead, but to maintain that dead folks fome- 
times eat, and actually oftered to produce ſome 
who did ſo. They accordingly brought ſome 
people whom they had taught their Teflon, and 
whom the Prince did not know, who pretend- 
ed to be dead as well as he, but eat notwith- 
ſtanding. He followed their example, and eat 
with them. 


When his diſorder became worſe, the Prin— 


ceſs ventured to aſk, if he would conſult the 
concerns of his conſcience, and fce ſome per- 


ſon; but on this head, his ordinary ſingularity | 


had been exerted ſome months before. He 


had fent to Father de la Tour, General of the 


M 2 * Cratury, 
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* Oratory, to come to him by night, and in dri- 
* guiſe. The meſſenger was an under ſecretary, 
the only perſon to whom the ſecret was confi- 
+ ded. Father de la Tour returned for anſwer, 


The reſpect which I owe to the Prince will in- 


*« duce me to wait on him, with all the precau- 


tion which he requires. But, whatever juſtice I 
may havearight to expect from my brethren, I 


cannot conſent either to diſguiſe myſelf, or to 
«« {eparate from the brother who. conſtantly ac- 
* companies me: But, allow me my habit and my 
& brother, and I agree to your other conditions: 


« Provided, however, that I may get back to the 


+ Oratory before day.” The Prince accepted 
* theſe terms; and, when he deſired to ſee him, 
the ſame ſub-ſecretary conducted the General 
and his companion to a ſmall round door, open- 

ing into a houſe belonging to the Hotel de 
Condé, and, with a lantern in one hand, and a 
key in the other, led him through long, dark, 
« paſſages, opening and ſhutting upon him a 
« great many doors, till they reached the cham- 
ber of the Prince. Father de la Tour confeſ- 


* oo * 


* 


* ſed him, did often nothing but talk to enter - 


tain him, and when the Prince was ſatisfied, 


ſame paſſages to the carriage, where the bro- 


ther was waiting for him, and thence to St Ho- 


oy 
4 
ry 
2 
gnoré. | 


The Princeſs was very happy when her huſ- 
* band let her know this ſecret. Father de la 


Tour 


was led back by the ſame perſon through the 


& 
4 
: 
« 
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themſelves abſolutely ſure of a prince, who had 
been brought up among them, had ſent his only 
ſon to their college, and at Chantilly, and elſe- 
where, kept no other company but with them. 
His titular Confeſſor was a Jeſuit, and he ſent 
a poſt-chaiſe for him at Eaſter, all the way to 
Rouen, where he was Rector. When he knew 
the Prince to be near his end, he haſtened to 
him, of himſelf, but had only his journey for 
his pains. The Prince acted agreeably to the 
advice which has been mentioned as given by 
Prefident de Harlay, to live with the Jeſuits, 
and die with the Fathers of the Oratory. 


At the hour of death he diſplayed a degree of 
intrepidity which he had learned, he faid, from 


a maxim of the Great Conde, his father, that, 


in order to meet dangers without fear, when 


they approach, we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves 


to view them at a diſtance. He appears to 


have taken pleaſure in marking out the order 
of his funeral rites. After a long converſation 
with his ſon, concerning the beauties of Chan- 
tilly, the additions which he had planned, and 
the buildings which he had begun, on pur- 
poſe to induce him to finiſh them, he cnlarged 


upon the honours which he wiſhed to be paid 


him in his funeral, mentioned what ceremo- 


nies had been omitted at the funeral of his fa- 


ther, and warned them to beware of neglect- 
M 3 in 1 
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« ing any at his. Death ſurpriſed him amid theſe 
* obſervations. He left, as he had wiſhed, a 
very high idea of his firmneſs, and a very me- 
* lancholy one of the diſpoſition of his mind in 
the laſt hours of his life.” 

His ſon-in-law, the Prince of Conti, in conſe- 
quence of miſconduct committed in his youth, 


ſpent a life of mortilication and chagrin. After 


going in ſearch of glory to Hungary, he returned 
to languiſh out his liſe in gloomy diſcontent in his 
native country. Could he have been ſatisfied 
with the ſoothing conſolations of friendſhip, 
he might have been ſullictently pleaſed with 
the tenderneſs of his ſiſter-in-law, the fair 
© Dowager of Conti, and of the Dutcheſs of 


Bourbon, both daughters of Lewis XIV. and 


* 


who appeared both deſirous to make amends 


for their father's indiiterence to him. But 
depreſſed with the mortiſication of having no 
* employment, no government, not even a regt- 
ment, he fought to diſpel his cares with wine 
© and other amuſements, which the weakneſs of 
his conſtitutiou did not ſuifer him long to en- 
joy. Thus, become unſuſceptible of pleaſure, 


and oppreſſed with uneatincis both of body 


* and mind, he declined inſenſibly; and, to 
* crown his misfortune, liyed only to fee that 
* favour returned to him too late to be enjoyed. 
Conti had been General of the troops of the 
Italian League. In 1707, the project of an 
alliance among thoſe States, in favour of the 
two crowns, which had never been fally form- 
* ed, 
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ed, was entirely ſet aſide. But Chamillart, Paxr III. 


« who, though he ſuffered himſelf to be too 
« much governed by others, and was too much 


under the influence of prejudices, had, not- 


« withſtanding, a true French heart, ſeized this 
« firſt opportunity to perſuade his Majeſty to put 
the Prince at the head of another army, and 
* obtained permiſſion to notify to him his ap- 
pointment to the command of the army in 
Flanders. Conti was tranſported, and gave 
* himſelf up to the moſt pleaſing proſpects. But 
it was too late. IIis health was irrecoverably 
« Joſt. He became ſenſible of this, and the late 
return of the Royal favour had only the effect 


to make him leave life with the more regret *. 


"8 Different 
What Dangeau mentions in his Journal for the 3d of 


Prince of Conti was confiderably prior to the period at which 
St Simon dates it. When he went to take leave of Lewis, 

before ſetting out for Poland, of which he was choſen King, 
the Monarch told him: © T have always approved and ap- 
plauded my ſon's friendſlip for you; it is with pleaſure that 
* I ice him have fo good a taſte.” The Prince attempted to 
mention the unhappy period when he was on ill terms with 
his Majeſty : “ Your behaviour has been fo good ever ſince,” 
returned he, © that J have entirely forgot the cauſe of our 
** milunderſtanding ;z we will neither of us think more of it.“ 
As be embraced him, he added, I deſpair not of ſeeing 
* you yet, and depend ſo much on your friendſhip as to hope 


(that, when peaceubly ſettled on your throne, you will reg. 


* dy travel through Germany, to fee me.“ 


—öX— 
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Auguſt 1697, ſhews, that his Majeſty's reconciliation to the 
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Farr III. Different, in this reſpect, from moſt people «P 

1 of his rank, he had an excellent education, 5 
and was extremely well informed. The irre- t 
gularities of his lite had obſcured, but not ex- Ml 
tinguiſhed his knowledge. He choſe Father * 
de la Tour to aſſiſt his devotions on his death- ol 
* bed. Life had ſtill ſo many charms for Conti, «4 
and ſo ſtrongly was he attached to it, that he * | 
needed great fortitude to enable him to meet "1 
death. For three months his houſe was con- 1 
tinually crowded with the whole train of the 9 
+ courtiers, and the ſquare before it thronged 9 
with the people. The churches reſounded 1 
with prayers offered up in his behalf by the 
* moſt obſcure as well as by the moſt conſpicu- T 
ous characters; to ſuch a degree had his diſ- 0 
grace, which was too deep and too long conti- 1 
* nued, affected all hearts in his favour. The A 
Duke of Burgundy went to fee him, and the A 
* Dauphin happened to pats along the Louvre, \ 
on the river ſide, to the opera, while the holy | 
* ſacrament was carried along the oppoſite ſide 1 
* to the Prince of Conti. His attendants availed 
* themſelves of that circumſtance to perſuade 


the Dauphin to pay a viſit to the Prince, whom 


he had not thought of ſeeing, although he had 
been brought up with him, and always aſſidu- 


ouſly paid his court to him. As it was a 


lingering diforder of which he was ill, Conti 


long continued to ſee his relations and friends, 
the latter of whom were very numerous for a 
Prince. 
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« Prince. But towards the laſt, he ſaw none Parr III. 


« but Father de la Tour, the Abbe Fleury, au- 
« thor of the Church Hiſtory, who, had long 
© been his preceptor, and two or three other 
« pious, enlightened and learned perſons. He 
« retained his preſence of mind to the laſt, and 
died in his elbow-chair, without fear or ſtrug- 


« ple, with admirably pious ſentiments, yet not 


« without regret at being hurried by diſgrace 
« prematurely to the grave, and at ſeeing him- 
« ſelf reſtored to the King's favour, and a bril- 
« liant career opened before him, only when his 
health was too far gone to be re-eſtabliſhed &. 

He had ſeen the faireſt proſpects fruſtrated. 
In 1697, he was elected King of Poland, yet 
_ obliged to yield to Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, 
a richer and more powerful competitor. That 
aſſair was conducted by Melchior, firſt Abbé 
and afterwards Cardinal de Polignac, whom, 


with the Marquis, ſince Marſhal d'Huxelles, 


Lewis employed this year, 1710, in the confe- 


rences at Gertruydemberg, a ſmall town on the 


confines of Dutch Brabant, within which the 

French Plenipotentiaries were confined. 
The moſt formidable enemy whom the French 
Monarch had, more formidable than either Eu- 
| gene 


* A courtier who was on ill terms with the Prince of 
Conti, alleged that the Prince had ſpoken to his Majeſty 
againſt him. © Were I ſo happy as to have private con- 
* ferences with his Majeſty,” replied the Prince, * my 
friends ſhould know of it ſooner than my cnemics.” 
Dangeau on the 2615 of Nov, 1595, 


—— 


1710-11. 
Conferen- 
ces at Ger- 
truydem- 
berg. 


Keinfus. 
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with money, was a Burgeſs of Amſterdam, 
Heinfius, Grand Penſionary of the United Pro- 


vinces. * Heinfius, firſt a creature, then an in- 
« timate confident and favourite Counſellor of 
the Prince of Orange, and the inſtrument by 


* which he had acquired his influence over the 


States, had adopted the intereſts, the affections 
and the reſentments of his friend and patron. 
© He ſucceeded not to the employments of the 
Prince, and the power which they conferred, 
but to his credit with his fellow-citizens, and 
© to his art in over-ruling and directing the de- 
« liberations of their aſſemblies. Hurried away 
by his favourite object, to humble Lewis, and 
« flattered by the ſervile court paid to him by 
* Lewis and Marlborough, that haughty repu- 
« hlican refuſed to agree to peace, unleſs it were 
* more oppreſſive to France than the war had 
© been. DE | 5 

The Emperor's finances fell always ſhort. 
The Engliſh Parliament, notwithſtanding the 
ſpirit with which the nation were in general 
* animated, were unwilling to bear the whole 


burden which ſhould at leaft have been ſhared 
with them by the Houſe of Auſtria. Only 


Holland remained to make up the deficiencies 
of theſe two powers. Heinfius, blinded by 


* c Ly A 


veigled the republic, by his artful inſinuations, 
to proſecute the war, till they were almoſt en- 
+ tirely 


paſſion, and cajoled by the two heroes, in- 


— — — — — — — 
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e, th tence and th 1 
s eloquence, the experience and the energy of 1509-11. 


mind, which that Miniſter, who, at the age of 
« ſeventy, and without the aſſiſtance of a Stadt- 


holder for he had taken care to have none 


appointed ſince the death of William, and to 


maintain his power had reſerved the office of 


Keeper of the Seals, —could move the machine 
« of the State at his pleaſure.* It is well known 
that the allies aſſembled at the Hague, with- 
out deigning to confer with the French Pleni- 
potentiaries, inſolently demanded that Lewis 
ſhould join his forces with theirs, to aſſiſt in de- 
throning his grandſon. Determined to purchaſe 


peace at any rate, he went fo far as to promiſe 


to prevail with Philip to content himſelf with 
the Crowns of Naples and Sicily ; and, in the 
caſe of his refuſal, to ſupply money for the 
payment of the troops employed to drive them 
out of Spain. His offers were ſtill unſatisfacto- 


ry, and his Ambaſſadors were ſent home in diſ- 
grace. But before ſetting out, the Abbe Poliz- 


nac, before he took his leave, could not forbear 
expreſſing his indignation at the allies in gene- 
ral, after which, raiſing his voice, he reproach- 


ed the Dutch in particular for their ingratitude 


to the Crown of France, whoſe aſſiſtance had 
enabled them to ſhake off the yoke of the Houſe 


of Auſtria, and to aſſume the ſov ereigaty which 
they now enjoyed. 


Lewis 
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Lewis himſelf knew the abilities of the Abbe. 


He happened one day to ſay, after giving him 


audience, This young man has the art of per- 
* ſuading you to think what he pleaſes. While 
« ſeemingly of your opinion, his ſentiments are 
quite contrary. But ſuch is his addreſs in 


bringing about his ends, that you always find 


him right at laſt.” Were we implicitly to fol- 


low St Simon and D*Argenſon, we ſhould have 


of the ſame man two diſtin characters, marked 
with an amazing difiimilarity, in two of the 


principal features. With reſpect to his exterior 


appearance, they agree. He was,” fays the 
former, a large handſome man, with a fine face, 
a great deal of wit and elegance, ſkilled in all 


branches of knowledge, a moſt agreeable ad- 


« dreſs, an enchanting voice, mild, inſinuating 
« eloquence, yet ſufficieutly maſculine, a choice 


of words, a pleaſing turn of ſtyle, and a mode 


Lo 


of expreſſion peculiar to himſelf. All that he 
« faid flowed from the heart; all was perſuaſive. 
None was better ſkilled in polite literature, 
nor was more entertaining in narration, or hap- 
pier in elucidating the moſt abſtract ideas by 
0 imple perſpicuity of manner.” 

D' Argenſon, entering more fully into an ac- 


N 


count of theſe elegant accompliſhments, gives 


the hiſtory of his ſtudies as having been very 


brilliant, very different from what the Duke ſays 
of them, when he aſſerts, That of all pro- 
8 teſions, what belonged to his own as a clergy- 

man, 
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man, was that which he was leaſt acquainted Pau Ut: 
« with.” The Miniſter ſays, * When I ſee Car- 1710- 4 


« dinal Polignac, I am quite amazed at the ex- 
« tent and variety of his knowledge. He in- 
« ſpires me with ſentiments of affection and 
« efteem. He ſeems to be the laſt among the 
great Prelates of the Gallican church, who can 


* harangue with the ſame fluency in Latin as in 


French, and whoſe erudition is truly exten- 
« five.? The former blames him for want ot 
judgment in his negociations in Poland, and at 
Gertruydemberg. The other ſhews, that he ſuc- 
ceeded at Rome and Utreteht, in affairs of equal 
importance, and not leſs arduous. It is not 


eafily ſeen upon what grounds St Simon de- 


ſcribes him as the ſlave of ambition, deſtitute of 


friendſhip, gratitude, or any but the moſt ſelfiſh 


fentiments, when he yet allows that he perſiſted 
at the riſk of his fortune, in his attachment to 


Cardinal Bouillon. Polignac's fortune was 


unſuitable to his birth, and this circumſtance 


ſecured him from envy, and gained him friends 
who ſtrove to promote his intereſt at Court. 


* In his youth, the moſt amiable women about 


Court, thoſe who were beginning to wear up 


in years, and the men who were moſt diſtin- 
_ * guithed for the offices which they held, and 


the credit which they enjoyed, were fond of 


* his company,—he was always the delight of 
the circle.“ And a man who ſaw him fre- 
quently in his old age, ſaid. To give an idea 


* of 
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of a great Prelate, a learned Cardinal, a ſaga- 
* cious and dignified Ambaſſador, a famous Ro- 


man orator, one muſt draw the character of 


Cardinal Polignac.” 
In the year 1710, three events in the family 
of Lewis XIV. attracted the attention of the 


public; the death of his ſon-in-law, the Duke 
of Bourbon, the marriage of his grandſon the 


Duke of Berry with his grand-daughter, Made- 


moiſelle of Orleans, and the elevation of rank 
granted to the children of his fon, the Duke of 


Maine. 


The Duke of Bourbon ſurvived the Prince of 


Conde only eleven months, ſothat almoſt his whole 
life was ſpent under the tutelage of a harſh and 
fantaſtic father. According to St Simon, * the 


* conſtraint under which he lived, did not pre- 


vent him from breaking out at times into bru- 


his race, more generous than moſt of them, 
and as malicious as any of them. Nobody 
was ſafe near him. None, even of his friends, 
* could endure him. Groſs and open inſults, 
cutting raillery, ſarcaſtic ſongs, were ſure to 
wound whoever approached him, lo ſeverely, 
that the ſcar was never eftaced. But he was 
often paid in the ſame coin, and even more 
cruelly.” St Simon is ſaid to take his revenge 


here, for ſome peace of ill treat? ent whig + he 


ſuffered from this Prince. He afcribes w him 


debauched manners, frequent burſts of the moſt 


furious 


r ot tot 
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furious jealouſy againſt merit of whatever ſort, 
and an unvaried contraſt of love and hatred to 
his wife at the ſame time, his motive to which 
was rather ſuſpected than known. 

From a Prince who kept himſelf and thoſe 
about him conſtantly unhappy, it is pleaſing to 
turn our eyes on another, whoſe mild virtues 
and amiable qualities won all hearts, except the 
heart the moſt eſſential to his happineſs. Such 
was the Duke of Berry, third ſon to the Dau- 
phin. He was of a middle ſize, rather thick, 
of a beautiful fair complexion, with the freſh 
© and vigorous aſpect of health, formed for ſo- 

ciety and pleaſure, which he loved, the beſt 


and the moſt acceſſible of men, free of vanity, 


yet not without dignity of demeanour. Ima- 
gination was not his fort. What is better, he 
had good ſenſe, was willing to learn, and al- 
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The Duke 
of Berry. 


ways diſtinguiſhed the ſolid from the ſpecious. 


He was a lover of truth and juſtice, and what- 


ever injured religion, gave him exceſſive pain, 
, — his devotion was not in the ex- 
* treme.” 


The Duke of Berry was not * firmneſs. 


He hated conſtraint; and in his earlier years, it 
was feared that he might not prove fo pliable a 
character as a third ſon of the Royal Family of 
France could be wiſhed. So much pains was 
of conſequence taken to repreſs his ſallies, that 
he became timid and baſhful. His Governors 
and Preceptors ſought to repreſs his natural ge- 
nius, 
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they ſucceeded only ſo far as to impreſs him 
with a diſguſt for ſtudy and reading; a diſguſt, 


which like that of the Dauphin, whoſe favourite 


ſon he was, remained with him through life. 
He alſo feſembled his father, in being afraid 
of the very look of the King, when in the 
© ſmalleſt degree ſerious, and whenever he talk- 
ed to him of any other thing but play or the 


Chace. 


Two Princeſſes aſpired to the hand of the 
Duke of Berry, for their daughters; the Dutch- 
eſs of Bourbon, and the Dutcheſs of Orleans. 
The former was on the very beſt terms with the 
Dauphin, the latter with Madame de Mainte- 
non, to whom ſhe paid her court more aſſidu- 
ouſly than her ſiſter. Some predilection was in- 


deed neceſſary to turn the ſcale in the favour of 
the Princeſs her daughter. Mademoiſelle of 


Orleans was prematurely a woman; and her 
father, who viewed her charms with high ad- 
© miration, particularly her hand, which was 
« faultleſsly beautiful, treated her with an idola- 


trous tenderneſs, and frequently admitted her 
to make the third perſon in the company, 


when he was amuſing himſelf with his mi- 
ſtreſs. He had her picture drawn one day al- 


malicious talk, 

* Bad as was this education, the young Prin- 

* cels reſtrained her natural propenſities fo well 
for 


moſt naked; and, about that, there was much 
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for two years before her marriage, that no- Paar III. 
« thing was talked of to Madame de Maintenon, 1910-11. 


« but her modeſt propriety of behaviour. The 


.  « Dutcheſs of Orleans, who was eager for the 
marriage, and ſaw well that ſhe would ne- 


ver ſucceed while her daughter remained at 


Paris or St Cloud, in her father's hands, made 
her come to herſelf to Verſailles. Mademoi- 
« ſelle, perſuaded that her fortune depended on 
her conduct, carefully concealed her natural 
* inclinations. And even ſome time before ſhe 
* came to Verſailles, nearly at the age of twelve, 
finding herſelf grow too plump, and fearing 
that her way of life, if continued, might diſ- 
« appoint the views which her parents had for 


© her, ſhe reſtrained herſelf to eat and ſleep 


little, and take a great deal of exerciſe, al- 
though ſhe was naturally gluttonous and indo- 
* lent. It muſt be allowed, that a girl capable 
at that age of ſuch reſolution, from the mere 
* motive of ambition, uninfluenced by the au- 


* thority of thoſe who had power over her, was 


* likely to become one day dangerous. 

* The marricd pair began like other young 
* couples who are joined when very young and 
* novices in the world. The Prince was exceſ- 
* ſively in love; and this with his natural mild- 
* neſs and complaiſance, would have infallibly had 
* the effect to ſpoil her, if nature and education 


* had not done that already. On the very next 


* day after her marriage, ſhe ſhewed herſelf 


Vor. II. N * haughty. 
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Her huſband afterwards found that ſhe had 
no mutual tenderneſs for him. She deſpiſed 
him, becauſe ſhe had more wit than he, and 
had a pleaſure in making him feel that. She 


did all that ſhe could to leave him no religion. 


On faſt days, which though he did not love, 
he faithfully obſerved, ſhe would rally and 
teaze him, till ſhe ſometimes, though ſeldom, 
forced him to violate the faſt, weak as he was, 
and too eaſily affected by her pointed raillerv. 
And as he never ventured upon any ſuch vic- 
lation without remorſe and ſeruples, ſhe uſed 
to direct her raillery to mortify him doubly 


on his ſcruples. His love of equity ſuffered 


no leſs from the flagrant acts of injuſtice 
which ſhe did his ſervants, whom ſhe made 
him diſmiſs whenever ſhe thought proper, 
without ſuffering him to utter a word againſt 
thoſe of hers, whom ſhe retained, however 


worthleſs their characters. The Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy had flattered herſelf that this mar- 


riage, to which ſhe had contributed, would 


prove a great happineſs to her. But the 


Dutcheſs of Berry left no art untried, to pro- 
duce a quarrel between her huſband and the 
Duke of Burgundy, whoſe decilive advice and 
aſcendency over his mind, ſhe no doubt feared. 
She d1d not ſucceed; the two brothers conti- 
nued always to live in the mot friendly inti- 
macy.? : 


At 
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At the ſame time, while Lewis eſtabliſhed the 
poſterity of the legitimated Princeſſes in fo ad- 
vantageous a manner, he applied himſelf to 
exalt the dignity of the Princes by new honours, 
and to bring them nearer and nearer thoſe who 
were lawfully born. * A ſentiment of compaſſion 
made him look with a very different eye upon 
« thoſeof his children who were allied to the throne 
by both father and mother, and thoſe who 
« were related to it only through himſelf. The 
former he regarded as the children of the State, 
« great of themſelves, even without his notice. 
The latter he cherithed as ynfortunate perſons, 
* who removed as they were from the Throne 
* by law, could be nothing, fave through his 
* power. His pride and tenderneſs combined 


in their favour. , To raiſe them, as it were 


from nothing, was a fort of creation, the idea 
of which flattered him, and determined hin 


* to confer a new favour on the Duke of 


Maine.“ 1 
The Monarch had, in the year 1694, given 
him, and his brother, the Count of Toulouſe, a 
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Rank con- 
terted on 
the Duke 
ot Maine's 


child. en. 


right to the precedency above the other Peers. 


On the 15th of March 1710, after ſupper, and 
after giving the uſual orders, Lewis, retiring 
gravely into his cloſet, and turning about be- 
* fore his Chair, without fitting down, looked 


* ſlowly round the company preſent, and with- 


* out addreſſing any particular perſon, faid, 
I confer upon the children of the Duke oi 
"N--2 „Maine, 
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' «« you to attend to it.“ 


« Duke himſelf enjoys; and immediately walk- 
ing to the other end of the room, he called to 


. + him the Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy. 


« Here that haughty arbitrary Monarch, for the 
« firſt time in his life, humbled himſelf before 
his ſon and grandſon, * As you are both to 
* ſucceed me on the Throne, ſaid he, I en- 
e treat you preſerve to the children of the 


„Duke of Maine, the rank which I have now 
% conferred upon them. Grant this to the ten- 


«« derneſs which I flatter myſelf you feel for me, 


and to the affection with which I regard thoſe 


children, and their father and mother. Old 


as I am, and ſenſible that my death can be at 


_ * 


no great diſtance, I recommend this concern 
e to you with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and hope 
that your reſpe for my memory, will induce 
* The two Princes, ſomewhat ſoftened by this 
addreſs, ſtood cloſe together, fixed in aſtoniſn- 
ment, with thetr eyes on the ground, and made 


K ry * 


LE 


ſwer from them, called the Duke of Maine, as 
* he was walking through the room where all 
was in profound filence, and taking him by 
the ſhoulders, to make him bow before the 
Princes, repeated, that from their natural 
* goodneſs of heart, he expected them to protect 


Vim after his death, and aſked their anſwer. 


* 'The Princes now looked on each other like 
perſons 


no reply. The King, wiſhing to force an an- 
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« perſons who doubted whether they were Paar UI. 
dreaming or awake, and ſtill kept ſilence. Yet, 1710-11. 


at his reiterated inſtances, they ſtammered out 
« ſome words of no preciſe meaning. The 
Duke of Maine, uneaſy at their confuſion and 
« filence, bowed to embrace their knees, Lewis 
© now, with tears in his eyes, entreated his chil- 
« dren to embrace him in his preſence, and by 


this expreſſion of friendſhip, to aſſure him of 


their conſent. He continued to aſk their word 
of honour, that they would not diveſt his chil- 
« dren of the rank which he had conferred upon 
them. The two Princes, with increaſing con- 
* fuſion, again uttered ſome words implying no 
obligation, and the King returned to his 
chair. 


He was no en ſeated, than obſerving a 


« gloom diffuſed among the company, he again 
returned to the ſubject of the newly conferred 
* rank, and mentioned that he would be very 
* well pleaſed to hear every perſon preſent ex- 
« preſs his ſatisfaction by complimenting the 
Duke of Maine. All roſe and congratulated 
 * the Prince: The King ordered the Grand 
* Maſter of the Ceremonies to regiſter the pro- 

* motion, and the ſcene cloſed. 

* The Dauphin diſliked the Duke of Maine, 
* becauſe in their infancy he had not ſhewn 
him due reſpect, but had uſed freedoms in 
* which he was rather encouraged by the King's 


© fondneſs. The Duke of Burgundy was alſo 
N3 * ſomewhat. 
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ſomewhat jealous of the favour enjoyed by 
this beloved ſon, and therefore unwilling to 
ſee bis children raiſed to an equality with his 
own. Neither diſſembled their ſentiments. 
A ſullen ſilence indicated the public diſſatiſ- 
faction; none ſaid a word openly ; but reflec- 
tion and cenſure were liberally circulated 'in 
whiſpers. Hpwever, as it was underſtood that 
his Majeſty wiſhed the Duke of Maine to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the Court, not one 
durſt negle& to pay his compliments. They 
crowded about him with a gravity of face, and 
a degree of diſtant ceremony, which ſeemed 
more like doing penance, or making an un- 
willing apology, than paying a compliment. 
J.“ ſays St Simon, was but newly reſtored to 
his Majeſty's favour; and the King, when he 
deigned to remove his difpleaſure, had ex- 
horted me in a friendly manner, to be more 
moderate in future in my zeal to maintain the 
privileges of the Peerage. Yet, the rights of 


that order were grolslv injured ; for the King 


had raiſed to a ſuperiority over the Peers, per- 


ſons who owed that dignity merely to his 


pleaſure. I reflected, however, that by not 
going to congratulate the Duke and the 
Dutcheſs of Maine, I ſhould neither degrade 
their rank, nor damp their joy, but might en- 
tirely ruin myſelf. I determined, therefore, 
to ſwallow this pill, bitter as it was. I pre- 
ſented myſelf, paid my reſpects, and turned 

« my 
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my back abruptly. The crowd was ſo great, Paar Ul. 

« that they ſcarce knew to whom to liſten. Some 1710-1. 

« were preſſing in, others haſtening out, and I 

« ſlipped off in the throng. 

Fear and a ſpirit of flattery tempted us to 

« wait, next, on the Count of Toulouſe. The 

« ſame reaſons which had carried me to the 

Duke of Maine's, induced me to go alſo there. 

II found him not; but I aſked M. d'O to let 

| him know that I had been there to pay my 

| compliments. To pay your compliments! 

| * replied M. d'Q, with his uſual coolneſs and 
ſolemnity. To be ſure,” ſaid I ; what has 

been done for the Duke of Maine, regards al- 

4 fo the Count of Toulouſe ſo nearly, that it 
« would be improper not to expreſs to him what 
one feels on the occaſion.” * Compliments :* 
repeated M. d'O ; © becauſe the Count of Tou- 

- 4 Jouſe is to rank next after the children of the - 
„Duke of Maine?” I ö ſuppoſe,“ returned I, 
the Count of Toulouſe will gain enough. by 

this, <6 make him conſent readily to rank im- 

% mediately after his nephews.* * Sir,” replied 
* he, looking on me like a man making a ſolemn 
declaration, I aſſure you the Count of Tou- 
Jlouſe has no ſhare whatever in what the Duke 

m of Maine has obtained; he aſks nothing for 

'  * the children he may have; content with 

* what he already enjoys, he pretends to no- 

thing more.“ I learned, in fact, within a ferv 

days, that the Duke of Maine having men- 
N 4 tioneq 
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Paar III. + tioned his deſign to his brother, the Count of ' 

— Toulouſe was fo far from giving it his approba- 0 
tion, that he did every thing in his power to 
make him lay it aſide. And the affair aqu- vi 
ally produced a coolneſs between the two | de 
+ brothers. | -1 a 
People ſoon broke through that ſilence ti 
* which ſat ſo uneaſy upon them. After the tc 


* ſentiments of the Dauphin and the Duke of re 

© Burgundy became known, others were leſs a 
afraid of expreſſing their diſſatisfaction, while i 
they only imitated them. The King was too e 
fi 


anxious to learn even the ſillieſt trifles that 

* paſſed, not to know what was ſaid on this oc- 

* caſion. He was aſhamed and uneaſy; and 

Madame de Maintenon, whoſe influence had 

determined him to it, faw him within a very 

little of retracting what he had done. The e 

Duke and Dutcheſs of Maine, and all their 

partiſans, were afraid. They endeavoured to 0 

* raiſe a counter- battery, by magnifying his t 

* Majeſty's power, and repreſenting to him, that, ? 
2M 
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* as every one had ſhewn an eagerneſs to obey 
him, all were unanimous in reſpec to what he 


- 


had done, and that the applauſes of the public 
were a proof of their ſatisfaction. This gene- | 
ral ſubmiſſion, the devotion of a ſervile Court, | 1 
attacked the weak fide of Lewis. Nothing flat- EI 
tered him like implicit obedience. By availing 5 
themſelves of this, they ſoon made him at a | 
loſs which to give credit to,—the congratula- 
N tions, 
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he left things as they were.” 

The advice which St Simon mentions his ha- 
ving received from Lewis, reſpected his zeal in 
defence of the privileges of the Peerage; and he 
appears to have ſhewn himſelf on all occaſions 
the champion of that order. He was ill pleaſed 
to obſerve the title of Marſhal of France preter- 
red to that of Duke and Peer; and remarks, as 
a novelty of which he could not approve, that a 
Nobleman of the name of Duras, on being veſt- 
ed with the dignity of Marſhal, gave up to his 


ſon the title of Duke, prouder,” ſays St Simon, 


of a tranſient dignity, and of an office under 

the Crown, which the flattering ſuggeſtions of 

* ſelf-love perſuaded him he had acquired by 

* his own merit, than of the honours of an he- 

« reditary rank.” 

The Duke de St Simon diſapproves ** 
of the ſubjection of Gentlemen to the tribunal of 


the Marſhals of France, which he alleges was not 


eſtabliſhed till about the middle of this reign. 
With reſpect to the army and military operations, 
he allows them very extenſive power over Dukes 


and Peers, and even over Princes of the Blood. 


In other matters, he refuſes them any juriſdic- 
tion; and he recites at great length, and ſeeming- 
ly with great ſatisfaction, the adventure of two 
Lords, who, when ſummoned before this tribu- 
nal, not only neglected to compear, but even 
uſed the Officers ill, without being ſubjected to 

any 
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Dauphin's 
death. 


Mademoi- 


telle Choi, 


except one daughter by an actreſs. Her he 
brought up moderately enough among the 
| « Auguſtine 


cuſants. by lettres de cachet, to appear before 
three Marſhals of France, whom he named his 
Commiſſioners, not to judge, but to reconcile 


them. Yet, had St Simon been prepoſſeſſed with 


fewer prejudices in favour of his order, he would 
ſurely have ſeen the advantages of a Court, efta- 
bliſhed to repreſs intemperate courage, when it 
ſlighted the bounds of duty. A ſmall degree of 
indulgence, too, for a father, enfeebled and de- 
preſſed by age and misfortunes, might have 
hindered him from cenſuring, with ſuch aſperity, 


the kindneſs of. Lewis to the children of a fa- 


veurite ſon. 

On the 14th of April 1711, died the Dauphin, 
of a ſhort illneſs. The King lamented him as 
a reſpectful ſon, a pattern of docility and obe- 
dience. He having had, for ſome time, a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, the nation were grieved 


to ſee thoſe hopes fruſtrated which his good in- 
tentions had led them to conceive. Many of 
the Courtiers were not ill pleaſed to be relieved 
from that perplexity in which they found them- 


ſelves between the father and the ſon, while 


they durſt ſcarce ſtrive to pleaſe the one dor fear 
of diſobliging the other. 


The Dauphin died as he had lived, without 


diſcovering great concern for others. He was 


* not known to have had any natural children, 
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Auguſtine nuns of Chaillot. The Princeſs of 
Conti took care of her after his death, and 
married her to a Gentleman ; but ſhe died 


without leaving children. Among his papers 


there was no diſpoſition found in favour of 
Mademoiſelle Choin. He had, to be ſure, ta- 


ken her at her word, in a generous denial 


« which ſhe once gave to his offers of a ſettle- 


ment; whereas he ſhould rather have anſwered 


that denial by a more liberal deed than what he 
had at firſt intended. As he was at one time ſet- 
ting out for the army, he made a will, in which 
he bequeathed her a very conſiderable proper- 
ty. She was much aſſected with this proof of 
his friendſhip, but proteſted, that if ſhe was ſo 


unfortunate as to ſurvive him, a thouſand 


crowns a- year, which ſhe had ſaved out of what 


his favour had already beſtowed upon her, 


would be a ſufficient income, nor would ſhe 
reſt till the will was thrown into the fire. Ma- 
demoiſelle Choin kept her word, and with a 
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penſion of ten thouſand livres, which the King 


granted her unaſked, lived at Paris to a very 
advanced age, in ſolitary retirement, yet not 
inſenſible to the ingratitude with which cer- 
tain noblemen whom ſhe had obliged, entirely 
neglected her. TO 

St Simon mentions among others, the Mar- 


quis, fince Marſhal d'Uxelles. © In the era of 


her power ſhe had regarded him with great 
* partiality, and recommended him to the Dau- 


* phin, 


Marſhal 
d'Uxelles. 
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« phin, as a man of the greateſt abilities for 
buſineſs of all kinds. He expreſſed his grati- 


* tude for her patronage, by little acts, which, 


© however, as ſoon as the Dauphin was dead, he 
* ceaſed to pay . Although ſhe knew well the 


manners of the Court, ſhe could not forbear 


« mentioning the ingratitude of a man on whoſe 
«* friendſhip ſhe had imagined ſhe might depend, 


aas he knew well his obligations to her, for the 


Diviſion of 
the cabal of 
Meudon. 


eſteem and confidence which the Dauphin 
* ſhewed him. The Marquis, to whom her cha- 
« grin was made known, gave himſelf very little 
concern. He anſwered eoldly, that he knew 
not what ſhe meant; he had ſeen her but very 
« ſeldom, and merely as a general acquaintance. 
And as to the Dauphin, he was ſcarce 
known to him. D*'Uxelles, like others, did 
not chuſe to remember an acquaintance from 

* which he could receive no ſervice. 
The death of the Dauphin broke the cabal 
of Meudon. It had been, for ſome time, de- 
clining. * The Prince of Vaudemont, its lead- 
er, had entirely loſt his credit: Since the Prin- 
ces of Lorraine, his relations, had begun to ſhew 
4 


_ * © Mademoiſelle Choin had alittle dog, of whom the was 
© very fond. The Marquis every day ſent her from one end 
* of Paris to the other, heads of roaſted rabbits, to gratify the 
« palate of the favourite, and uſed himſelf often to viſit the 
* miſtreſs, by whom he was heard as an oracle. Next day, 
* after the Dauphin's death, no more heads, or viſits.” &. 

Simon. | 
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« Torcy had no confidence in him: Voiſin re- 
turned his eager advances with cold politeneſs. 


With the other Miniſters he had no inter- 


« courſe; and none but the ſlighteſt attentions 
« paſſed between him and the Dukes of Beauvil- 
« liers and Chevreuſe, the confidents of the 
+ Duke of Burgundy. All his conſequence a- 
« roſe, therefore, from the all- powerful influence 
* of his nieces Lillebonne on the Dauphin. 


When this link was diſſolved, he knew not 


* where to turn himſelf. 
One of his nieces had married M. 4'Epinov. 


When the mother of a family, ſhe learned 


more flexibility, and began to court the patron - 
* ageof Madame de Maintenon, by revealing 
* the ſecrets of the cabal. Truſting to this, ſhe 
thought herſelf under no neceſſity of retiring 
from Court. But the other, accuſtomed to 
« ſway, and too haughty to act an under part on 


* a theatre, where ſhe had ſo long reigned, and, 


* beſides, too ſure of the mortifying ſituation in 
* which ſhe muſt find herſelf with the Dutcheſs 
* of Burgundy, whom ſhe had diſobliged, reſol- 
ved to retire for a time with her uncle. They 


went to paſs the ſummer in Lorraine, as well 
to avoid the firſt confuſion, as to afford them- 


* ſelves time to form a new plan of conduct. 
* Luckily the ſmall-pox carried off at once ſe- 
5 yeral of the Dutcheſs of Lorraine's children; 


© and, among others, a daughter ſeven or eight 


© Fears 
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choſen Abbeſs of Remiremont. Such an 
eſtabliſhment appeared to the uncle and the 
niece like a plank in a ſnipwreck. It was a 
noble and honourable ſituation for an old un- 


married lady; a reſpectable retirement, which 
would impoſe no reſtraint; a ſort of country 


houſe, when ſhe choſe to go to it, yet not 
requiring conſtant refidence, nor render- 
ing it neceſſary to bid a final adieu to Paris 
and the Court; and yet affording a pre- 
text for retirement, with an annual reve- 
nue of forty thouſand livres, which might ful- 
ly compenſate the loſs that ſhe had ſuffered by 
the Dauphin's death. She had only to make 
known her with, and was 2 elect- 
ed. 

The reſt of. the ſociety was diſperſed. The 


King s two daughters, who had been much at- 


» 


tached to the Dauphin their brother, retired 
each to a life ſuited to her turn of mind.— The 


Princeſs of Conti, rather of a grave and ſeri- 


ous character, formed a circle of perſons of a 


mild amiable temper, like herſelf, within 
which ſhe almoſt eatirely confined her inter- 
courſe. The Dutcheſs of Bourbon was, at 


firſt, overpowered with grief. She ſaw herſelf 


on ill terms with Madame de Maintenon, at 
open and irreconcileable variance with the new 
Dauphineſs, not leſs divided from her brother 
the Duke of Maine, and her fiſter, the Dut- 
cheſs of Orleans. At law with her huſband's 

family. 
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6 family. — and none to ſupport her but a ſon of 


« eighteen, and two daughters approaching that 
age, who began to flight her authority, from 
« the licence which ſhe had allowed them, while 
her other children were till infants: She ſaw 


«© herſelf now reduced to lament the loſs of her 


« father-in-law and her huſband, whoſe death 
had been ſuch a relief to her; yet, not being 
formed for a life of ſorrow, ſhe ſought to diſſi- 
« pate her melancholy, firſt by amuſements, and 
« ſoon after, by engaging in a career of pleaſure. 
With the help of the Marquis de Laſſay, ſhe 
thus diverted and forgot her ſorrows. She re- 
* poſed her confidence in him, and after more 
than thirty years, ſaid St Simon in 1744, 
the intimacy ſtill ſabſiſts.” 

The loſs of the Dauphin was no other way 
felt at Court, except fo far as he had been a re- 
ſource to thoſe who ſuffered any diſguſts from the 
King. Among them St Simon numbers Marſhal 
Boufflers, who found conſolation with him un- 
* der the coolneſs, or worſe than coolneſs, which 
* the King had uniformly ſhewn him, fince he 
* aſked the Conſtable's fword.“ Yet while he 
aſcribes to the Marſhal ſuch aſpiring ambi- 
tion, he does juſtice to his abilities, his cou- 
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Death oi 
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rage, and his candid probity. None, indeed, 


ever enjoyed a fairer or better earned reputa- 
tion. He died this year, after a languiſhing ill- 


neſs of ſome months. And there can be no ſu- 


rer 
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ly held, than what Madame de Maintenon writes; 
Every one boaſts of his concern for the death 


of Marſhal Boufflers. A thouſand praiſes are 


+ beſtowed on him. In this region, even truth 
is uttered with a hollow heart!“ She pronoun- 


ces his funeral oration in a ſingle phraſe, when 
ſhe adds, His noble heart was the laſt part to 


« ſubmit to the ſtroke of death.? 
As a relief from the impreſſion of ſuch melan- 


choly images, which will return upon us but 


too frequently, and with ſtill more force, it will 
poſſibly not be diſagreeable to obſerve to what 
conſolation this Lady had recourle, amid the 


loſs of friends, and the tedium of greatneſs. A 


letter written from Fontainebleau, to a lady of 
St Cyr, might ſerve as the ground-work of a fine 


paſtoral. * I am juſt arrived,” ſays ſhe, * from 
Avon; I intended to ſpend one hour there, 
and I have ſtaid three. 1 have been making 


viſits from door to door. I have not ſeen 
* fuch agreeable company ſince my return to 


Court; Iaſk pardon of the ladies of St Lewis; 


but they ſtill retain about them ſomewhat of 
the manners of the Great World, and are leis 
alert and leſs ſimple than Geoffroy and Payen. 
Our ſchoolmaſter, Mathurin Roch, cannot 
* be reconciled to my ignorance, nor I to his 
* knowledge. He knows all that I attempt to 
explain. He reads all from Caniſius to Bel- 
* larmine, and would have my poor children, 


« profound 
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« profound divines. They tell me, that Ma- 


« thurin, in my abſence, never ſays a word of 
« what I have taught them. He wiſhes to 


* make them more knowing, yet they ſeem not 
to me to profit by his leſſons. Frances longs 


© to be married; but ſhe can neither obtain the 
« cenſent of her relations, nor get the better of 
« her paſſion. Suſanna ſays, ſhe no longer ſees 
« her beſt beloved. Yes, I ſhould be ſorry to 
« loſe my good people of Avon. Nothing about 


« them gives me uneaſineſs, but their miſery. 


« With them 1 find integrity, good ſenſe, truth, 


« and honour. They don't ſpeak ſo well as we, 


« but we don't act ſo well as they. I received a 


« letter yeſterday, in which they mentioned, 


that they were alarmed for the health of the 
« King, and for my health, on account of the 
mortality among the cattle.“ 

Lewis XIV. ſeems to have treated his grand- 
ſon with greater familiarity after the death of 
his ſon. He began to give him open cogni- 
ſance of public buſineſs, and a remarkable 


change was produced on the Prince's manners. 


Hitherto he had been timid, reſerved, and 


* baſhful, with the air of a ſtranger, in his own 
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Excellent 


* houſe; no leſs difagreeable by his punctilious 


* virtue, than by the imprudent application of 
* his knowledge, by which he undeſignedly 


made himſelf appear cenſorious. It was this 
Vol. II. O ..- "une 
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and ſometimes diſguſted even the King *. 
* I ſhall mention one of a thouſand inſtances, 
continues St Simon, * an inſtance in which 


his conduct, though regulated by the beſt of 


principles, put the King in a paſſion, and diſ- 
guſted the whole Court. Lewis XIV. being 
* at Marly, had given leave for a ball on 
* Twelfth night eve, and (ent notice to the 
* Duke of Burgundy, who refuſed to come. The 
King ſpoke of it to him, firſt by way of plea- 
* fantry, afterwards more ſeriouſly, and with 
the appearance of being mortified to find his 
conduct condemned by his grandſon. The 
* Dutcheſs of Burgundy, her ladies, and even 
* the Duke de Beauvilliers, all joined to obtain 
this piece of complaiſance, but in vain. * The 
„ King is maſter, replied he, I preſume not to 
blame what he does; but Epiphany is too ſo- 
lemn a feſtival for me to profane it with a di- 
« verſion which I can ſcarce endure at any 
time.“ It was to no purpoſe to repreſent to 
* him, that having appropriated the morning 
and the afternoon to the ſervices of the 
Church, he both might and ſhould, were it 
only out of deference and reſpet, ſpend the 
evening as his grandfather and Sovereign de- 
fired. He remained inflexiVle, and, except 
N | during 
Madame relates, that Madame de Maintenon did every 
thing in her power to hurt the Duke of Burgundy with the 
King, that his complaints of his wife might not be believed, 
&c. Fragments, t. I. p. 8 5. 
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during ſupper, ſpent the whole evening alone Paar 


in his cloſet. 
With this auſterity, he had acquired in his 


education a habit of minute preciſion, which 


diſtinguiſned him on all occaſions. In the 
Court, he was like a man in pain for the loſs 


1711. 


of time, and impatient to retire from company, 


that he might employ it better. It muſt be 
allowed too, that the mortifications which he 


ſuffered from his father's courtiers, and auda- 


cious cabal, whoſe intereſted views prompted 
them to repreſent his reſerve and regularity of 
manners in colours of ridicule, contributed 
not a little to impreſs him with that timidity 
which made him flee to his cloſet as the only 


place where he could be at eaſe and liberty.” 
St Simon aſſigns another reaſon for the ſecluſion 
to which the Prince condemned himſelf; a rea- 


ſon which renders his conduct very excuſable, 


if an apology were at all neceſſary : «* Finding 


in himſelf a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure, and 
great frailty in reſiſting temptation, he ſought 
to avoid all opportunities by 6 from 


the world. 


People were therefore much ſurpriſed to ſee 
him come abroad and appear in the world. 


| © with freedom and gaiety, and hold his Court 


in the grand hall of Marly, courteous and ma- 
jeſtic like the Divinity of the Temple, recei- 
ving the homage of mortals with gracious be- 
mgnity, and ſhedding his beneficent influence 

O 2 * all 
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ly a momentary topic. Courtiers of judgment 
were charmed with a converſation in which 
* ſprightlineſs and inſtruction was combined, 
* and which was addreſſed to ſelect perſons. 
The Prince introduced facts from hiſtory, fo 
naturally, that they ſeemed to riſe up of them- 
ſelves, and blended theſe with digreſſions to 
the Arts and Sciences, ſo that the whole to- 
* gether opened at once the eyes, the ears, and 
the hearts of all about Court. The Dauphin 
became at laſt another Prince of Conti. The 
deſire of paying court to him, was with many 


* not ſo much a defire to appear before him, 
whenever he was viſible, as to derive from his 


« converſation inſtruction, adorned and render- 
ed intereſting by a ſoft and natural eloquence. 


With this pleaſure was connected the deſirable 


proſpect of ſerving a maſter, ſo well ac- 


_ © compliſhed for the rank which he was to hold, 
by knowledge of all kinds, and by the uſe 


which he promiſed to make of it; who was 
* courteous, obliging, attentive to rank, to 
birth, to age, to the - accompliſhments and 


turn of each individual: Things which had 


long been little regarded. 

_ * Accordingly, it is incredible with what ama- 
* zing rapidity the ſentiments of the public 
were carried to the higheſt pitch of admira- 
tion, love, and eſteem, towards him, and with 


what eagerneſs they laid aſide the falſe notions 
with 
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could not conceal their joy, but univerſally 
aſked one another, if this were the fame man? 
if what they ſaw was a dream or a reality! The 
Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuſe, to whom 
theſe queſtions were chiefly addreſſed, replied, 
that their ſurpriſe was owing to their not ha- 
ving previouſly known the Prince's character. 
But we, added they, we find him juſt ſuch us 
we always thought him. The time is now ar- 
rived for his character to be diſplayed to 
others in its true colours: But he appears 
none other than he always was; this juſtice 
will be done him, when continued obſerva- 
tion ſhall have made him better known. 

* From the Court to Paris, and from Paris, 
through the provinces, his praiſes were circu- 
lated with the utmoſt rapidity. Thoſe who 
were moſt attached to him, found their ſuc- 
ceſs beyond what they could have expected. 
Yet it was not owing entirely to the wondrous 


powers of the Prince. The ſtate of circum- 
ſtances contributed much. He had been de- 


preſſed by a cabal who outrageouſly decried 
his character, and raiſed the public voice 
againſt him: his wrongs were now ſuddenly 
redrefled ; and this inſtantaneous contraſt be- 


* tween the opinion which had prevailed, and 
that which was now formed, was the occaſion 
* of the general joy. Perſonal intereſt had, no 


doubt, ſome ſhare. The nation were charmed 
O 3 * to 
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to ſee a dawn ariſe, which promiſed order and 
happineſs, after ſo much contuſion, and fo 


many calamities. Madame de Maintenon, 


charmed with thoſe applauſes, out of her 
friendſhip for the Dauphineſs, and pleaſed to 


have a Dauphin, on whom ſhe might reckon 


as a friend, inſtead of another who diſliked 
her, went entirely into his intereſts, and, of 
conſequence, gave him full influence over the 
King. She inſtructed him how to conduct 
himſelf towards the Monarch; to diſplay more 


than ordinary reſpect and ſubmiſſion, and more 


officious aſſiduity as a courtier. Theſe atten- 


tions, with the ſkilful addrels of his wife, who 


was in the greateſt intimacy with the grand- 
father, produced, at the very firſt, an amazing 
change in the conduct of Lewis XIV. He, 
who with his ſon had always maintained the 
reſerve and majeſty of the Monarch, became 


to his grandſon, a father, —a tender father. 


When this extraordinary change of the ſcene 
took place, only two perſons appeared in a fitua- 
tion to avail themſelves of it, the Dukes of 
Beauvilliers and Chevreuſe, and the Archbi- 
ſhop of Cambray, placed at a remote diſtance. 
Beauvilliers, an intimate friend and brocher- 
in-law to Chevreuſe, had introduced him to 
the Dauphin, and had long accuſtomed his 
pupil to view him with the ſame reſpec as 


* himſelf. The pliability and mildneſs natural 
to Chevreuſe, his knowledge, and mode of ex- 


« preſſion, 
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- preſſion, the elegance of his converſation, and Paar III. 


his grand, though rather romantic, views,. — 
« were qualities extremely well calculated to 
gain the confidence of the Prince. Beauvilliers 
made uſe of him to inſinuate things, which he 
thought, might come better from his brother- 


in- law, than from himſelf. Whatever was pro- 


« poſed by either, was ſtill upon the ſame prin- 
* ciples, and with the ſame views; in the two 
the Prince had but one director. Chevreuſe 
could ſay what he thought reſpecting his con- 
duct, without diſobliging him. He had the 
a art of ſoftening the ſeverity of his remonſtran- 
ces, by ſcience, religion, and hiſtory. Yet ſtill 
the chief place in the confidence, friendſhip, 
and reſpect of the young Prince, was enjoyed 
by the Duke de Beauvillierss We may be 
* ſure that thoſe two noblemen would not ſuffer 
* the Prince to cool in his affection to the Arch- 
* biſhop of Cambray, their friend and oracle. 
All about Court immediately cringed and 
ſmiled before the two Dukes. But the Cour- 
tiers ſoon perceived, that they had not to do 
with thoſe upſtart miniſters, who being raiſed 
in an inſtant from the duſt, and placed at the 


management of intrigues and of bufineſs ;— 
who, intoxicated by pride, and rendered giddy 
by the incenſe of flattery, are incapable to reſiſt 
the arts of ſycophants, and fooliſhly attribute 
to their own merit, what they owe merely to 

O4 the 


* 


helm of the State, are equally ignorant of the 
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the proſtitution of favour. Beauvilliers aud 
« Chevreuſe, without changing the modeſty of 
their deportment, or their plan of life, only 
«* ſtrove to avoid, as far as poſſible, ſtumbling 
on the difficulties in their way. They kept 
by thoſe friends, whoſe fidelity they knew 


from experience, and only endeayoured to 


make the Dauphin diſplay his natural charac- 
ter, without ſeeming to direct or lead him. 

They neglected not to recommend them- 
* ſelves to the Dauphineſs, whoſe difference of 
diſpoſitions and conduct had given her an 
« averſion to them. Their virtue, which be- 
* cauſe ſhe ſaw only the outſide, appeared to 
* her too ſevere, awed her. She dreaded their 
influence on her huſband. And while ſhe 
* was afraid of their officious advice, I have ſeen 
them at great pains,” ſays St Simon, © to conceal 
any thing that might ſet the huſband and the 
«* wife at variance.“ This writer boaſts loudly 
of his own intimacy with the two dukes and 
their families; and, to make a full diſplay of 


the importance of that connection, draws a pa- 


rallel between the regard which they ſhewed 
him, and that with which they treated their re- 
lation the Duke de Charoſt, giving himſelf the 
advantage. 

Son to Madame de Bethune, and the fa- 
vourite diſciple of M. de Guyon, he inheri- 
ted from his mother ftrict probity, and 
* high honour. He had mixed much with the 
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Great World, and had an underſtanding cal- Parr III. 
« culated for that intercourſe, but ill adapted to _—=— 
« buſineſs. He was entirely uninſtructed in any 
« thing, even in religion, except in the tenets of 
« the little flock to which he belonged. He 
| was, perhaps, the only man, who, through his 
« whole life, joined a public profeſſion of piety, 
with an intimacy with the libertines of his 
time. They all eagerly cultivated his ac- 
* quaintance, on account of the gay pleaſantry 
; | of his converſation, and endeavoured as much 
| as poſſible, to engage him in all their parties, 
* which were free of debauchery. On theſe oc- 
ö * caſions they never once preſumed to ridicule 
in him practices ſo contrary to their own. 
The ardour of his conſtitution gave him pal- 
* fions which were reſtrained by the rein of 
| piety. He ſubdued them by efforts which 
* were often a ſubject of merriment among us. 
I never ſought admiſſion into the little flock 
to which he belonged. This was being great- 
ly inferior to him in the eyes of Beauvilliers 
and Chevreuſe : Yet with him they confined 
* themielves to the confidence of the ſe, while 
I enjoyed their entire confidence in what re- 
* garded the State, the Court, and the behavi- 
our of the Dauphin. Their religious ſecrets 
they never mentioned to me, but they opened 
their hearts, in reſpect to their admiration of 
M. de Cambray, their deſire of his return, and 
the means they took to accompliſh that. Of 
* this 
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this they converſed freely in my prelſence,— 
* and I was the only uninitiated perſon in whom 
they had ſo much confidence. Charoſt ſome- 
times took notice, that they treated him with 
reſerve, and complained of it ; but I never ob- 
ſerved, that they were more open with him 
for his complaints, while from me they con- 
cealed nothing, conſulting me in every 
thing. 

I have often reflected, what could be the 
reaſon of the diſtinction which they made be- 
tween me, a profane perſon, and him, a zea- 
lous adept ; an accompliſhment ſo important 
in the eyes of all the party; and I have found 

it was owing to the difference of our conduct. 

Charoſt, as I have already mentioned, was ve- 
ry much a man of the world, curious, and in- 
quiſitive, but not deep; to the play of the 

machines, and the myſtery of intrigue, he was 
always a ſtranger. I again applied to theſe ve- 

ry things, and would patiently trace through 

an affair, ſtep by ſtep, till I had unravelled 

the whole. I was aſſiſted in my reſearches by 

Madame de St Simon, who herſelf poſſeſſed 

great prudence and ſagacity. By theſe means 

I was often able to give the two Dukes infor- 

mation of things of the utmoſt conſequence, 
and ſo little obvious to obſervation, that they 


often could not think them real, till after the 
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upon my information, and were obliged to me 
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for not being taken unawares. Thus an inti- Paar III. 


macy was formed between us, the more ſolid, 
becauſe not being generally known, it was 
not expoſed to thole inſidious arts, by which, 
in ſuch caſes, envy generally ſtrives to create a 
miſunderſtanding. It was with the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction that I found myſelf on ſuch inti- 
mate terms with men who were about to make 
ſo eminent a figure under the young Dauphin; 
but the higher my ſatisfaction, with ſo much 


the more caution did I regulate my exterior 


deportment, and ſo much the more careful 
was I to conduct myſelf with due circum- 
ſpection. 


As the Elder Dauphin died in April, 
ſpring, the ſeaſon for muſtering the armies, 


ſnewed evidently enough at Cambray, what a 
change had happened at Court. That town 
became the great thoroughfare from Flanders. 
All the people of quality, and others of inferi- 
or note who ſerved there, paſſed that way, and 
ſtopped as long as poſſible at Cambray. The 
Archbiſhop had ſo thronged a court, that, 
amid his joy, he was uneaſy for fear of the 
King's reſentment. It is eaſy to conceive, 


with what affability and diſcernment he would 
receive the aſſiduities now paid him, and how 


much thoſe who had before cultivated his 
good graces in their journeys into Flanders, 
would value themſelves on their foreſight. 
Theſe things actually made a great noiſe. But 

| * the 
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* the Prelate conducted himſelf ſo prudently, 
that the King and Madame de Maintenon took 
* no notice, and wiſhed to ſeem entirely igno- 
rant of them. With reſpect to the Dukes of 
* Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, Lewis had long 
loved and eſteemed them, and had confided in 
them, even in cafes in which he could not 
truſt to his own diſcernment, and could not, 


therefore, be diſpleaſed at the new conſe- 


* quence which they now acquired, either be- 
* cauſe it did not ſtrike him, which can hardly 
be thought; or, becauſe his good opinion of 
* them, was too firmly rooted, to be ſhaken.” 

It was Marſhal Villars who commanded in 
Flanders. The campaign of 1711, did him 


no honour at Court: St Simon, and poſſibly 


the public before they were better informed, 
ſpeaks of his conduct in the following language: 
Villars covered Bouchain, almoſt the laſt place 
on our frontier, an important paſs which com- 
mauds the head of the rivers, and ſerves as the 
key to an extenſive country. The enemy 
could not lay ſiege to it, without firſt facing 
our army, at the hazard of being attacked in 
* flank, and routcd in paſſing the Eſcout. This, 


6 


* 


however, they dared. Villars, who paid his 


* ſpies ill, did not receive early enough notice. 
They had already paſſed the river. He fol- 


which he could not deny that he had commit- 
ted. But, on arriving in a fine plain, in 
« which, 


* 


lowed, and was eager to repair the overſight 
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, « which, by the advice of all his officers, he Paar IIL 
ok « ſhould have attacked the enemy, after all the 
0- « diſpoſitions for battle were made, he ordered 
of «© his army to encamp. His coolneſs, the diffi- 
3 © culties which he raiſed, and his embarraſſed 
in | * replies, ſurpriſed the whole army. They were 
ot | * animated with an ardent courage, which ex- 
t, | preſſed itſelf in ſnouts, and reſembled the an- 
* « cient heroiſm of the French. Remonſtrances 
e- « were renewed, and urged even with vehe- 
1 * mence. Villars remained inflexible. In an- 
1 ſwer to all their arguments, he boaſted of his 
courage, of which nobody doubted, bluſtered, 
n and gave them hopes for to-morrow. The 
1 army paſſed the night under arms; but next 
7 day was too late: The enemy were now beyond 
I, * their reach. They owed their ſafety to the 
To * uncommon caution of Villars, to which his 
— motive was never known. | 
* He had ſent information to the Court, of the 
= * proſpect of a battle, and they were for four 
y days in a ſtate of anxious expectation. At 
1 laſt arrived a courier, who was conducted by 
1 M. Voiſin to the King, juſt as his Majeſty was 
? * retiring to reſt. The Dauphin, though alrea- 
5 dy undreſſed, came back. They were in the 
mn * utmoſt ſolicitude till the miniſter opened the 
— * diſpatches, and learned that there had been 
3 * no battle. They were next informed of the 
- * debates of the army, the vexation with which 
1 the General had ſeen the enemy eſcape, and 
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Paxr II. . his having uttered expreſſions of diſſatisfaction, 


* which the officers had conſidered as directed 
* againſt themſelves. Marſhal Monteſquieu, in 
particular, thought himſelf perſonally injured. 
He ſpoke his mind freely, and aſſerted blunt- 


ly to the General, that he alone had hindered 


* an engagement. To this bold truth Villars 


«* inſtantly replied, by giving him the direct lie. 


Monteſquieu ſtormed, turned his back, put his 
hand to his ſword, and went out. The whole 


army was for him. A duel between the two 


* Marſhals was expected to be the conſequence: 
But perſons of prudence interfered. They 


* repreſented to Monteſquieu, that, however 


diſagreeable his ſituation, he behoved to ſacri- 
* fice his reſentment to the public weal ; eſpe- 
* cially as his character for courage was ſo com- 


« pletely eſtabliſhed, that his forbearance could 
not bring upon him any contumelious impu- 
tation. He liſtened to them; and, without 


requiring any explanation, appeared next day, 
for an inſtant, in Villars's preſence, and they 


came, by degrees, to ſee each other, as uſual.” 


I have thought it neceſſary to exhibit theſe 
particulars relative to both the Court and the ar- 
my, ſomewhat in detail, to ſhew, that the con- 
duct of Generals is ſometimes judged and con- 
demned, without a candid enquiry into its me- 
rits x. St Simon ſays, that the motive of Vil- 
© lars's coolneſs could never be diſcovered.” This 

was 


* Henault. Reboulet.— D' Auriguy.—Life of Villars. 
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was enough to make him ſuſpend his judg- Paar III. 


ment: But it has ſince come to be known; 
and the conduct of the Marſhal was highly 


praiſe-worthy, * when," to uſe the words of 


d'Avrigny, * notwithſtanding his ſenſibility to 
« cenſure, he bore the indignation of the whole 
army, and the fear of public diſapprobation, 
with unſhaken firmneſs. The King, who 
« was on the point of obtaining peace, wiſhed 
nothing to be attempted that might change 
the favourable diſpoſitions of the Queen of 
England, and would not riſk a battle, which 


would probably have no other conſequence 


but the loſs of a great many lives.“ Villars 
likewiſe explains his own conduct in theſe 
words: Seeing the enemy ready to offer bat- 
« tle, I determined to take. them at their offer. 
© I wrote to the King to that purpoſe, on the 
* 14th, the 15th, and the 16th of June, and cau- 
* ſed a dozen bridges to be thrown over the 
* Scarpe, that I might be ready to begin the at- 
* tack, whenever my meſſengers returned. But 
* the King wrote me on the 17th, that he did 
not think it proper to hazard a battle, becauſe 


he ſaw reaſon to hope for a diviſion among the 


* hoſtile powers, which would weaken their 
* ſtrength, and that he would have me to await 
* without attempting any thing, but to main- 
* tain the lines, which we at preſent occupied. 


Madame de Maintenon wrote me to the ſame 


* purpoſe, in language adapted to ſooth me un- 
der the mortification.” This accounts for the 
inconſiſtencies 
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inconſiſtencies of which the Marſhal was accu 
ſed. Feeling all the cogency of the reaſons 
which his officers urged for a battle, yet reſtrain- 
ed by poſitive orders from yielding to them, 
and, confined to filence, he could expreſs his 


_ chagrin only by monoſyllables and ſullen ſilence. 


The conſequence of Lewis's timid circumſpec- 
tion, was the capture of Bouchain, notwithſtan- 
ding the exertions of Ravignan, who had i ** 
dently thrown himſelf into it. 

He had been made priſoner at Tournay, and 
diſmiſſed on his word of honour, in order * to 
« get himſelf exchanged. He found difficulties 
in negociating his deliverance ; and, becoming 
« weary of remaining unemployed, wrote to the 
* Duke of Marlborough, laying before him the 
* difagreeableneſs of his fituation, as there was 
* no way for him to make his fortune but by 
war, and he could not now avail himſelf of 
* that. The Duke generouſly granted him per- 
* miſſion to return to the ſervice ; letting him 
know at the ſame time, that he could anfwer 
only for the Engliſh, not for the Dutch or the 
« Imperialiftss With this permiſſion Ravignan 
vas employed, wherever there was reaſon to 
think he would not be expoſed to thoſe whom 
* he had to fear: And as a man of abilities was 
needed in Bouchain during the ſummer, and 
no apprehenſion entertained of its being be- 
* fieged, he was placed there as governor. When 
the place was attacked, it became a doubt, 

« whether 
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* whether Ravignan ſhould be ſuffered to re- Parr III. 


main in it,—He came to the French army, 


« while communication was ſtill open between 
the army and the town, and expreſſed ſuch 
« unwillingnels to quit the place, when the ene- 
my were within ſight, and laying ſiege to it, 
« that Villars permitted him to return, ſince he 
«* choſe to run the riſk. Ravignan accordingly 
« flew back to the town, and made a very long 
and vigorous defence, but was at length obli- 
« ped to ſurrender, with his garriſon, priſoners 
* of war. He was, as the proverb ſays, more 
© lucky than wiſe. The enemy, when they 
made ſure of the garriſon, were ſo generous as 
not to take any particular notice of the Gover- 
nor.“ It was talked at that time, that Villars, 
in his concern for having ſuffered the enemy to 
make ſo eaſy an attack on ſo important a place, 
made no difficulty of expoſing a brave officer to 


| ſuch danger, in the idea, that the conqueſt would 
be harder, when the deſperate valour of the 


commander was confirmed by the proſpect of a 
gallows *. 
Vol. II. | —— 


* St Simon relates an inſtance of courage ia a Spaniſh of- 
ficer, on better motives than thoſe of Ravignan.. At the 


attack of Brichuega in Spain, the Duke of Vendome was 


* twice repulled. At the third attack, Count Eſtevan de 
* Gormas, Captain-General of Andaluſia, advanced with his 
* grenadiers into the fore-front. The commander, ſur- 
* priled to ſee fo dittinguiſhed a man march with him, re: 
* preſented to him how much that poſt was beneath him. 
De Gormas coldly replied : © I know what you have to 

ſay, 
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Paar III. Thus did envy defame this General; every 
1711. thing that had any tendency to tarniſh his glo- 


ry, was aſſiduouſly propagated and eagerly be- 
lieved. It is true, that if Villars had fo little 
moderation in ſucceſs, as St Simon repreſents, he 
drew thoſe mortifications upon himſelf; but St 
Simon ſurely exaggerates circumſtances. Had 
Villars been ſuch a boaſter, he muſt have been ri- 
diculous *. This fon of fortune,” fays he, on his 


return to Paris, after the battle of Malplaquet, 


received the Court there, as well as in his a- 
partments at Verſailles. Nothing but a conti- 
nued round of diverſions, feaſts, and entertain- 
* ments, —generally with the King's band of 
* muſic. He acted the hero of a romance, 
+ ſpoke 1n ſcraps from plays, and talked with ſuch 
ſurpriſing confidence, that he often rendered 
* the company about him at a loſs what to an- 
+ ſwer. He was conſtantly making fooliſh fal- 
lies. He kept himſelf under no conſtraint. 

»The 


*« ay, but tize Marquis de Ville my father has long been 2 
'« priſoner with the Imperialiſts, and they inhumanly con- 
„ fined him in fetters, and refuſed to liear of a ranſom. Now, 
* there are in Brichuega, ſeveral general officers, Imperia liſts 
and Eugliſh. IJ am reſolved to take them, and either have 
my father exchanged, or them put to death.” De Gormas 
with his detachment performed wonders of yalour, took, 
with his own hand, ſeveral of thoſe general officers, and 
« ſoon after obtained his father's exchange.“ S. Simon, t. 3. 
P. 35 
A friend of mine tells me, that he has obſerved in Vil- 

lars's hotel, rue de Greneille Fauxbours St Germain, the in- 
ſcription, Mars reſtitulor, vindex, pacifer. It remained till 
the new proprietor had occaſion to make repairs. 


d 
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« The couch on which he reclined, might have 
been miſtaken for a mountebank's ſtage. 
Madame de Maintenon went at certain 
hours to ſee him. As ſhe was one day careſ- 
« ſing his ſon, ſix or eight years of age, whom 
« ſhe found with him, Tour kindneſs will ſpoil 
« him, Madam, ſaid the Marſhal. Then afſu- 


ming an air of gaiety, The ſons of heroes,” 


added he, ſoon accuſtom themſelves to the 
« favours of great queens.” A thouſand ſallies, 


not leſs ſtrong; a thouſand hints, how much 


* the Government had to fear, either in peace or 
« war from him, paſſed with the multitude for 


1 charming flights of gaiety and humour; but 


people of penetration looked on him as a mad- 
* man broke looſe from confinement; or, at 
« leaſt, as a man intoxicated with flattery and 
« praiſe. He was thought neceſſary, —or, ra- 
* ther the ſole reſource of the State : Hence, 


things which would have given inſufferable diſ- 


guſt in another, were in him viewed only as 
flight imperfections. The Miniſters conſult- 
* ed him. He decided upon projects and ar- 
* rangements. Neglects, diſgrace, or fortune, 
* were dealt out to the people of the army, 
through his hands.“ 
This ſtate of glory was, however, obſcured by 


a cloud, the ſhades of which he found it diffi- 
cult to diſperſe. He had cauſed his letters 


* of peerage to be drawn out by his brother- in- 
© law, the Prefident de Maiſons. He inſerted 
P 2 whatever 
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« ſervices; and particularly, that had not he 
been wounded, the battle of Malplaquet muſt 
© have been gained ; an obſervation equally in- 
« jurious to truth, and to the reputation of Mar- 
* ſhal Boufflers. The Chancellor, to whom the 
letters were carried to be ſealed, refuſed the 
* ſeal, and informed Boufflers. He, feeling 
* himſelf deeply injured, attacked Villars 
publicly in the moſt outrageous manner. He 
* ſpoke of it to all the world; and, though 
in general ſo prudent, and fo timid in reſpect 
to the King, kept within no bounds. He de- 
clared, that he would oppoſe the regiſtration 
of the letters, and complain to the King, 
from whom if he ſhould not obtain juſtice, 
he would appeal to the Parliament, and to the 
Peers in full aſſembly, and would himſelf plead 

his cauſe before them. 
* It was long ſince fo bold a propoſal had 


Lad 


6 


9 


* 


* been heard of: Accordingly it raiſed a 
_* ſtrange noiſe, and Lewis durſt not refuſe to fo 
_* Nluftrious a character, the juftice which he 


* demanded. Villars, however lofty, durſt not 
venture, on this occaſion, to contend with 
* Boufflers. He diſavowed what he had cauſed 


to be inſerted in his letters; and, to conceal 


the King's order, he preſented them to Bout- 


© flers, to eraſe what he thought proper; and 


what he eraſed was ſuppreſſed. In the mean 
time, Villars laviſhed in public a profuſion of 


« praiſes 
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« expreſſive of homage and ſubmiſſion. After 
« ſuch humiliation, Boufflers was at length pre- 
« yailed with to wait upon Villars, who was till 
unable to go abroad. He was received with 
profound reſpec, the expreſſions of which he 
heard with the dignity of a maſter receiving a 
tribute from an inferior. From the whole of 
this buſineſs, there aroſe a hatred between the 
two, which the blunt honeſty of Boufflers 
prompted him to expreſs ſometimes in ſtrong 
enough language, and which Villars, to avoid 
embarraſſing the King, confined within his 
own breaſt.” 

It was obſerved, that when the whole Court, 
on the arrival of the courier from Marſhal Vil- 
lars, aſſembled 1n the King's apartment, to learn 
the news of the battle, the Dauphin was among 


the number. It: may thence be conjectured, 


that the orders ſent by Lewis to avoid a battle, 
had not been communicated to him ; and, 'of 
conſequence, that he was not yet in full poſſeſ- 


ſion of his grandfather's confidence: But he 
ſoon acquired it. The Monarch, who had for 


ſome time made trial of him, was charmed to 
find in him a maturity of underſtanding, and a 
comprehenſion of mind, that qualified him to re- 
lieve himſelf of the fatigues of government. 

St Simon ſays, that it was at the perſuaſion of 
Madame de Maintenon, who was diſſatisfied 
with the aſcendency which the Miniſters now 

BE aſſumed 
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aſſumed over his imbecillity, that Lewis reſol- 
ved to throw the weight of government upon 
the Dauphin. They enjoyed the moſt abſo- 
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lute power, and reigned with ſovereign authority 
under the King's name, to which they, at 


times, even dared to ſubſtitute their own. 


Thoſe deſpots were irreſiſtible. They had aſſum- 
ed the right of doing and undoing, of raiſing 
and abaſing, of giving conſideration, and ta- 
king it away, of diſtributing rewards and pu- 
niſhments at pleaſure, and terminating all, by 
ſaying, Such is the King's pleaſure.” None 


of them had any thing to fear ; for they had 


mutually agreed to confine themſelves, each 
to his own department : And had any, even 
of thoſe Courtiers who enjoyed the higheſt cre- 
dit, preſumed to complain againſt them or 
their families, they would all have joined 
to make exemplary victims of their daring ac- 
cuſers. They were of conſequence at full li- 


© berty to communicate, to conceal, or to mil- 


repreſent things as they thought proper. They 
were kings in authority ; and they affected 
the ſtate and magnificence of kings. Their 
pride was at this height, when the King, one 
morning, took his grandſon into his cloſet, and, 
after a pretty long conference with him there, 
directed the Miniſters who waited upon him, 
to wait upon the Dauphin, and give him an 
account of their affairs, whenever he ſhould 
tend for them, and to go, even uninvited, to 

Eo: inform 
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inform him of the progreſs of ſuch pieces of 
buſineſs as they ſhould begin under his direc- 
tion. | 

« It is no eaſy matter to produce ſuch an 
alarm and buſtle as were excited at Court, by 
an order fo directly contradictory to the taſte, 
the character, and the habits of Lewis XIV. 
An order which at leaſt conſigned into the hands 
of the Dauphin the diſpoſal of all affairs! It was 
« likea thunderbolt to the Miniſters. They could 
not conceal their ſurpriſe and confuſion. They 
* ſaw between the King and them, an active 
Prince, of a clear underſtanding, and who had 
« ſometimes ſhewn, in the Council, that he 


* 


knew their buſineſs as well as they themſelves. 


The Dauphin was indeed good and indulgent. 
ZBut he loved order, poſſeſſed exquiſite pene- 
* tration, and was not afraid of the labour ne- 
ceſſary to unravel intricate affairs, or to ſearch 
* to the bottom of ſuch as were deep. It was 
known, that deeds, not words, were neceſſary 
to ſatisfy him; that good was uniformly his 


object, and that he examined all at the bar of 


* his conſcience. 'They could not flatter them- 
* ſelves with the hope of impoſing upon him ; 
becauſe he gave very aſſiduous application, 


* 


and to be cautious either in relying on his 
own judgment, or in confiding in others. He 

was on his guard againſt ſurpriſe, curious, eaſy 

of acceſs, and anxious to lay open every 
74 channel 


* * * * * 
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Paar III. channel through which truth might reach his 


6 ear. 


alarm, becauſe they were ſenlible that as the 
Dauphin enjoyed the King's ear, he muſt en- 


joy it at all ſeaſons; and it was eaſy to ſee, 
© that the idea which he might now form of 


them would determine their fate, when he 


9 become maſter. They would have 


wiſhed /to ſet ſome bounds to ſuch extenſive 
* authority. But the King had explained him- 
« ſelf ſo poſitively, that after triumphing in ſo 
* haughty a manner over others, they had no- 
thing to do but, in their turn, to bend their 
* ſhoulders under the yoke. They went all, 
* therefore, like ſo many people under ſentence 
of death, to make, to the Dauphin, feigned 
« profeſſions of ready obedience, and eager joy. 


The Prince eaſily detected what they were at 


* pains to conceal. He, however, received them 


with apparent kindneſs and reſpect, enquired 
into their hours of buſineſs, in order that he 


© might ſuit himſelf, as much as poſſible, to their 


Mis con- 
duct to- 


war'ls tue 


King. 


convenience; and from that inſtant, laid down 
rules of aſſiduity and regularity, to which he 
firmly adhered” 

The Dauphin was nearly thirty years of age 
when he began this career, which was ſhort, but 


* 


honourable and uſeful. It might be propoſed as 
a model to thoſe Princes, who being within one 
ſtep of the Throne, have more need of circum- 


ſpection 


FTheſe qualities gave the Miniſters the greater 
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— than other ſubjects. He redoubled his Paar III. 
application to buſineſs, deprived himſelf of the 17 

« amuſements of ſcience, and divided his time 
in his cloſet, between the duties of religion, 
+ whole portion he now abridged, and the cares 
of government. In the hours which he gave 
to company, he was attentive to make himſelt 
beloved, particularly reſpectful and obliging 
* to Madame de Maintenon. 'The higher the 
King exalted him, the greater ſubmiſſion and 
reſpect did he ſhow to his grandtather. 
* Through his moderation, no delire of higher 
elevation, no ſelf-conceit, no preſumption was 
apparent. Impenetrably ſecret, his confidence 
in his Confeſſor never extended to buſineſs. 
It is not known, whether he would have carried 
| his intimacy with M. de Cambray farther. He 
| * would perhaps have limited it, as with Meſ- 
ſieurs de Beauvilliers and Chevreuſe. It is 
certain, that he conſulted them commonly on 
affairs great and ſmall, on his public as well as 
* domeſtic concerns. But there were things 
* which he never mentioned to them, and 
others of which he only dropped ſome hints. 
* In my converſations with the two Dukes, a- 
bout what paſſed in the private conferences, 
* which they procured me with the Prince, 
* they have ſometimes been ſurpriſed to hear 
me repeat things which they aſſured me had 
never been mentioned to them, even in the 
hours of the moſt unreſerved communication. 

« This 
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This may be viewed as an unqueſtionable 
proof that his confidence was never carried 
* beyond a certain length, and that he never 
adopted the ſentiments of others in that unli- 
mited manner which is often ruinous at once 
to Kings and to their ſubjects *. 

The ſame author deſcribes at confiderable 


length, the manner in which the Dauphin ſtu- 


died the characters of thoſe about him. He 


marked their actions, their words, and even 


their ſilencte. On general topics he ſpoke 
< freely, but on particulars was reſerved. When 


© he wiſhed to obtain a thorough knowledge of 


* any perſon whom he propoſed to employ, to 
« judge of his talents and his capacity, he 


would engage him in converſation, and turn it 


upon ſo many topics, perſons and things, that 


it was not poſlible for him to diſguiſe his real 
character. 


It would have been vain to make 


a previous preparation of replies to his que- 


you knew not when you left him, whether his 


* ſtions. He deranged the order of things in 
« your mind by his digreſſions, which often con- 
* tained the chief things that he intended to 
« mention. 
and again wander from it; from ſerious con- 
« verſation he would paſs to pleaſantry; ſo that 


D purpoſe had been to draw information, or 


merely entertainment from you. 


He did not 
« {ſuffer 


St Simon, t. 3. p. 183, 


He would return to his ſubject, 
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« ſuffer even the time ſpent in walking to be 
© Joſt, He talked to thoſe who attended him 
in his walks, of naval and military affairs, for- 
« tifications, the intereſts of Princes, topics from 
« hiſtore, commerce, induſtry, with a great va- 
« riety of other rational and uſeful ſubjects of 
« converſation. This was almoſt all the recrea- 
« tion that he allowed himſelf. For, though he 
© had once played deep, and indulged in the 

« pleaſures of the table, he now reſtrained him- 
« ſelf in both; and to avoid loſing time, abſent- 
© ed himſelf as much as poſſible from the theatre 
and other public places of amuſement. 

St Simon mentions alſo ſeveral of the prin- 
ciples by which he propoſed to regulate his ad- 
miniſtration, which are worthy of being pre- 
ſerved. * The reſolution which he formed of 
not preferring piety to abilities in the appoint- 
ment of Ambaſſadors, Judges, and other ſer- 
* vants to the Crown, was truly a victory over 
* prejudice. For he became at laſt perſuaded, 
* that even without much religion, a perſon 
* may be qualified for many affairs; and that, 
* belides, to give the preference too generally to 
* profeſſions of piety, would be running the riſk 
* of making many hypocrites. He could not 
think the office of Maſter of Requeſts neceſſary 
* 1n the government of the State. He thought 


it very abſurd to put the government of the 
* Provinces into the hands of young Magiſtrates 
in that character, with an authority more ab- 
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© ſolute than had ever been ntrufted to Govern. 


£ ors themſelves. 
It would be tedious to relate his ſentiments 


of the abuſes of the bar, the chicanery of law- 


« yers, the enormous expence and the endleſs 
length of proceſſes. He often diſcovered a 
degree of impatience at the exiſtence of ſuch 


© abuſes; from which it was clear, that he in- 


* tended to reform them as ſoon as the Sove- 
« reign power came into his hands. The op- 
preſſive weight of the taxes, and the exceſſive 
number of Collectors of all forts, he propoſed 
to remedy by Conventions of the Eſtates ; ob- 
« ſerving, that where the Government was re- 
« gulated by theſe, the people were happier than 
zin other countries. He intended to divide the 


kingdom into ſo many equal parts, the govern- 
ment of each of which ſhould be in the hands 


of its own members, and out of the Provincial 
Aſſemblies, to form occaſionally a States-Ge- 
* neral. Far from fearing a body which might 
* become formidable, he was delighted with the 
« proſpect of being, as it were, in the boſom of 
the nation, encircled with faithful and en- 
lightened ſubjects, who, by their wiſe counſels 
* might concur with him to promote the happ1- 
«* nels of the nation. 

* To excite greater emulation among the No- 
* bility, he intended to create new intermediate 


degrees of rank, and titles between thoſe of 


* Baron and Marquis, and that of Duke, from 
« whick 


i 
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or by long continued ſervice. It was alſo his 


« purpole to eſtabliſh other gradations of rank 


in the army, particularly between the office of 
Lieutenant-General, and that of Marſhal of 
France. He wiſhed the Croſs of St Lewis to 
be ſeldomer conferred, and the Order of St Mi- 
chael to be exalted; as alſo, that certain marks 
of diſtinction were adopted to indicate the 
rank and title of each, and that ſuch honours 
ſhould be for life, but never hereditary. Even 
the ſon of a Duke would thus have been only 
a plain gentleman, and would have riſen to 


his father's honours by a merited and gradual 


promotion. e 
In his Court, he wiſhed to ſee about him 
Noblemen of tried probity and valour, on 


whom he would have conferred only for life, 


the titles of the ancient offices of the kingdom; 
and on others already decorated with titles, 
but inferior in rank, would he have conferred 
the titles of other leſs eminent offices, as they 
earned them by their merits. He wiſhed that 
the honour of approaching his Sovereign's per- 
fon, ſhould never be granted but as a reward 
to a Frenchman; and that no gratifications 
and penſions ſhould be beſtowed, but what 
were abſolutely neceſſary; any thing more ha- 
ving no other effects but to add new keenneſs 


to avarice, und to encourage luxury. He 


ſhewed 
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* ſolute than had ever been intruſted to Govern. 
£ ors themſelves. 

© It would be tedious to relate his ſentiments 
of the abuſes of the bar, the chicanery of law- 
« yers, the enormous expence and the endleſs 


length of proceſſes. He often diſcovered a 


degree of impatience at the exiſtence of ſuch 


* 


« reign power came into his hands. The op- 


preſſive weight of the taxes, and the exceſſive 


number of Collectors of all ſorts, he propoſed 


to remedy by Conventions of the Eſtates; ob- 
ſerving, that where the Government was re- 


gulated by theſe, the people were happier than 


in other countries. He intended to divide tlie 
* kingdom into ſo many equal parts, the govern- 
ment of each of which ſhould be in the hands 
* of its own members, and out of the Provincial 
« Aſſemblies, to form occaſionally a States-Ge- 
* neral. Far from fearing a body which might 
* become formidable, he was delighted with the 
proſpect of being, as it were, in the boſom of 


* 


5 


* lightened ſubjects, who, by their wiſe counſels 
might concur with him to promote the happi- 
« nets of the nation. | 

* To excite greater emulation among the No- 
* bility, he intended to create new intermediate 
degrees of rank, and titles between thoſe of 
Baron and Marquis, and that of Duke, from 


« which 


abuſes; from which it was clear, that he in- 
tended to reform them as ſoon as the Sove- 


the nation, encircled with faithful and en- 
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or by long continued ſervice. It was alſo his 


purpole to eſtabliſh other gradations of rank 
in the army, particularly between the office of 
Lieutenant-General, and that of Marſhal of 
France. He wiſhed the Croſs of St Lewis to 
be ſeldomer conferred, and the Order of St Mi- 
chael to be exalted; as alſo, that certain marks 
of diſtinction were adopted to indicate the 
rank and title of each, and that ſuch honours 
ſhould be for life, but never hereditary. Even 


the fon of a Duke would thus have been only 


a plain gentleman, and would have riſen to 
his father's honours by a merited and gradual 
promotion. 
In his Court, he wiſhed to ſee about him 
Noblemen of tried probity and valour, on 
whom he would have conferred only for lite, 
* the titles of the ancient offices of the kingdom; 
and on others already decorated with titles, 
but inferior in rank, would he haye conferred 
the titles of other leſs eminent offices, as they 
earned them by their merits. He wiſhed that 
the honour of approaching his Sovereign's per- 
fon, ſhould never be granted but as a reward 
to a Frenchman; and that no gratifications 
and penſions ſhould be beſtowed, but what 
were abſolutely neceſſary; any thing more ha- 
ving no other effects but to add new keenneſs 
to avarice, and to encourage luxury. He 
ſhewed 
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* greatneſs to conſiſt in magnificence, He re- 
* fuſed to have his apartments new gilded, be- 
« cauſe it muſt have been at the expence of the 
people; and in a ſeaſon of diſtreſs, inſtead of 
* ſumptuous furniture that was intended for him, 
he received the value in money, and diftribu- 
ted it among the poor. This conduct, and 
* theſe deſigns of the Dauphin's, originated from 


a principle, which in any other reign than his, 


< with which God did not ſee fit to bleſs the 
nation, would be regarded at Court as tremen- 


dous blaſphemy; * That Kings are made for 


« their ſubjects, not ſubjects for their Monarchs; 
a great and ſacred truth which he ventured to 
utter, even in the preſence of Lewis XIV. who 


+ heard it without being diſobliged *. 


The Dauphin by his ſolid, and the Dau- 
phineſs by her amiable accompliſhments, appear 
to have acquired the privilege of ſaying what 


they pleaſed in the preſence of the two old peo- 
ple. The following reflection of the Princels, 


had perhaps ſomething malicious in it. They 


were talking of the peace which was beginning 
to be negociated by the prudence of Queen 
Anne: Aunt,” ſaid ſhe to Madame de Main- 


tenon, In England, it muſt be allowed, Queens 
* govern better than Kings. Do you know 


* why? The reaſon is, that under Kings, the 


women 


St Simon, t. 3. p. 264. 
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« women govern; but under Queens, the Paar III. 


men “. 

Adelaide had not yet loſt the ſprightly graces 
that adorned her childhood; but theſe were 
now mellowed by a mixture of ſeriouſneſs ſuit- 
able to the age of twenty-ſix. Never was 
« Princeſs, coming ſo young into a foreign Court, 
better accompliſhed at the time of her appear- 
« ance there. Her father and mother, both 
« perſons of great ſagacity, and thoroughly ac- 
« quainted with the French Court, had been at 
« great pains to teach their daughter how to 
* make herſelf happy there. The natural ge- 


+ nius of the Princeſs rendered their endeayours 


* ſucceſsful. From the very firſt, ſhe made her- 
* ſelf well with the King and Madame de Main- 
* tenon, and neglected nothing to preſerve their 
* good graces, even at the expence of her own 
* inclinations and health. Her ſubmiſſive at- 
* tention to them was unexampled. She regu- 
* lated all by a diſcretion which ſhe learned by 
* ſtudying their characters, ſuited her gaiety to 
* circumſtances, and thus acquired greater free- 
* dom of familiarity than any even of Lewis's 
favourite children. 

In public, ſhe was ſerious, reſpectable, and 
* diſtant to the King; to Madame de Mainte- 


non, polite and obliging, calling her always 
* by the name of Aunt. In private, ſhe was 
gay, childiſh, and fluttering about them. She 


« would 


St Simon, t. 3. p. 138. 
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would ſometimes ſeat herſelf on the arms of 
their chairs, ſometimes play upon their knees, 
embrace, careſs, teaze them, rummage their 
detks, ſeize their papers, open their letters, 


read them ſometimes, when ſhe ſaw them diſ. 


poſed to laugh, in ſpite of them, give her ad- 


vice without being aſked, and break in upon 
the King at any time, even when in council. 

* Lewis XIV. could not be without her. E- 
very thing was wrong, when ſhe was detain- 
ed from him by any party of pleaſure; in 


which, however, he wiſhed her to engage, as 
he was perſuaded that ſhe needed ſuch relaxa- 


tions. Whenever ſhe was abſent from ſupper, 
the old man was invariably filent and ſerious, 
and a general gloom prevailed. According- 


ly, the Dauphineſs always enjoyed ſuch enter- 


tainments with great moderation. After re- 
tiring, ſhe always took care to ſee the King ; 


and whenever any ball, or any expedition in- 


to the country in ſummer, kept her up all 
night, ſhe conſtantly ordered matters ſo as to 
fee the King, and entertain him with the 
news, before going to bed. Even when lying 
in, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, ſhe would abridge 
the confinement, and the courſe of medicines 
which her health required, that ſhe might not 
be wanted at Marly, or elſewhere, when ſhe 
knew her abſence or delay would give uneaſi- 
neſs to the King. And it is not to be ſup- 


« poſed,” ſays Madame de Caylus, * that ſhe af- 


« fected 
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« feed for the King and Madame de Mainte- 
« non a degree of tenderneſs which ſhe did not 
« really feel. At leaſt I, who have had the 
« honour of ſeeing her with them, cannot think 
« ſo, I have ſeen her weep, with ſuch appa- 
« rent ſincerity, at the thought that thoſe two 
« perſons were, in the courſe of nature, to die 


4 before her, that I cannot once doubt of the 


« reality of her attachment to them.” 

Her politeneſs was not confined to the Mo- 
« narch, but extended to all perſons about her, 
according to their rank. From this natural 
« diſpoſition to pleaſe, though lively and frank, 
* ſhe was at the ſame time circumſpect, from 
* the fear of ſaying or doing any thing that 
* might give offence. As deep play might have 
had an ill effect on her temper, ſhe confined 
« herſelf, notwithſtanding her propenſity to it, 
to petty ſums. Loſe or gain, ſhe was always 
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in good humour, ready, quick, and able to 


* reckon for every body, at a moment's warn- 
* ing. The Dauphineſs was fond of public 
* ſhews, was the ſoul of entertainments, and 
charmed every eye by the grace and finiſhed 


perfection of her dancing. This was almoſt 


the only one of the graces of her early youth 


that ſhe till retained. Her features were by 


no means improved. Her brow was too high, 
* her cheeks too full, and her noſe added no 


* expreſhon to her countenance, Her teeth 


were either Joſt or decaying, her lips thick. 
Vol. II. Q But 
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But her hair and eye-brows were very fine; 
her eyes were beautiful, and full of expref. 
lion ; her complexion glowing, her neck long, 
with ſome appearance of ſwelling on her 
throat, which, however, did her no harm. 
She had a majeſtie carriage of the head, the 
figure of a Nymph, and a ſprightlineſs of mo- 
tion, by which he appeared almoſt every 
where at once.“ 

Her huſband bad not ſucrificed to the Graces, 


like her. Beſides the natural cait of his tem- 


. 
. 


> 


per, which would not have bcen eafily ſub- 
dued to mildnehb and patience, there were de- 
fects in his countenance and figure, which it 
was not caly to view, without ſome degree of 


diſlike. He ſpoke and luughed awkwardly ; 


for his upper teeth ſtood out over the under, 
and produced a grin. He halted in walking; 


one of his ſhoulders being thicker and heavier 


than the other, made him always loſe his ba- 
lance, aud move with uncven fleps. What 
is ſurpriting, notwithſtanding his ſincere piety, 
this Prince was apt to be much hurt by any 
thing bearing the leaſt alluſion to the awk- 
wardnet3 of his figure. This weakneſs of his 
rendered it neceflary for all who approached 
him, to be very cautious in their words. It 
was not a little troubleſome to his ſervants to 
dreſs his hair ſo as to conccal the defect, and 
even to impo'e upon him, by ſay ing, that the 
inequality of his ſhoulders was not fo obſer- 

veble 
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© yable as that he needed to be anyway un- Paar III. 
« eaſy about it. In other reſpects, he was ra- 1711-12. 


« ther little, of a dark complexion, his brow 
« broad and high, and che lowe: part of his face 
rather ſharp ; bur his air, on the whole, grave 
and dignified. He communicated every fif- 
« teen days at the holy table, with a degree of 
« humility and reverence, which impreſſed be— 
* holders with ane. The Dauphincts, though 
© leſs devout, was as ſtrict in the ditcharge of 
the duties of religion. Beſides her aſſiduous 
« attendance on the ordinances of the church, 

© ſhe cheerfully ſpent the afternoons in liſten- 
ing to paſſages from religious books, in the 
company of thoſe whom ſhe called her ſerious 
* ladies, In buſineſs, her capacity was ſome- 
times obſerved to be very uſeful to her huſ- 
band. He was paſlionately fond of her. She 
* regarded him rather with eſteem, than with 
_ © the tenderneſs of love.“ 

I ſhall conclude this account of the huſband 
and the wife, with a very remarkable ſally of 
the Princeſs, and an enquiry into the juſtice of 
a cenſure to which ſhe has been ſubjected. 
Talking with the Ladies de Nogaret and de 
* Chatelet on the ſurpriſing good luck of Made- 
moiſelle Choin and Madame de Maintenon, 
* interrupting them, and burſting into a fit of 
laughter, © I muſt confeſs,” ſaid ſhe, * this fa- 
** mily make ſtrange marriages. I ſhould wiſh, 
** for my part, to die before the Dauphin: Yet 
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“ ſhould like to know what will happen after 
« I'm dead. I'm ſure he'll marry either one of 


the gray ſiſters or a nun of St Mary's.” What 


renders this ſally important, 1s, that from it we 
may conclude that the Dauphineſs, at leaſt, was 
convinced of the reality of the two marriages ; 


and ſhe could not be convinced without having 


indubitable proofs. 
The account of the frailty with which ſhe 


has been blamed, I ſhall quote, word for word, 


from the Recollections of Madame de Caylus.“ 
Two men have been mentioned,” ſays that 
Lady, for whom the Dauphinels is ſaid to have 
* had a predilection. In favour of the firſt, 
Count Maulevrier, there was no appearance 


whatever. Nangis is the other, I muſt con- 


« feſs that, with reipet to him, I cannot help 


© believing with the public. Only, I doubt 
* whether the affair was carried to ſuch a length 


* as has been pretended. I am perſuaded this 


* intrigue never went farther than looks, and 


perhaps ſome letters. This I believe for two 


5 - 6 


reaſons : 'The Dauphineſs was very cautious, 
* and Nangis was too much 1n love with a wo- 


man by whom he was narrowly obſerved ; and 


* has herſelf told me, that when he was be- 
* lieved to be with the Dauphineſs, ſhe was al- 


* ſured of the contrary, becauſe he was with 


* her. It was rather gallantry than paſſion, that 
' took place between them.” | 
People 
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People may think what they pleaſe of this Paar III. 
juſtification, which acquits the Princeſs rather 1511-12. 


of guilt than of ſuſpicion. St Simon informs 
us of the circumſtances which gave riſe to an 
opinion fo unfavourable to the Dauphineſs. Tt 
was her choice of perſons to attend her, when 
Madame de Maintenon left her to her own di- 
rections. Her account nearly agrees with Ma- 
dame de Caylus, as above quoted. There were 
many faults, into which ſhe was ſeduced by 
© others. But the greateſt fault of which I 
have known her guilty, was her being tov 
© eaſy, and allowing the young people about 
her too much influence over her. And this 
embarraſſed her in ſome difficulties rather in- 
* jurious to her reputation.” The Duke does 
not repreſent her errors as owing merely to the 
youth of her confidents. * The Dauphineſs,” 
ſays he, ſuffered old demireps, who pretended 
* repentance, to come too much about her. 


Their romantic turn of mind was ſtill gallant ; 


* at leaſt, if the frailty of age rendered them 
* incapable of any thing more, the looſe con- 
« verſation with which they entertained her, 
* when undreſling, inſnared her mind. But 
© her delicacy and remaining modeſty prevented 
* her from yielding entirely to their ſuggeſtions. 
It is true, however, that the ſeduction went a 
* certain length; and had the Princeſs been 


leſs generally beloved, not to ſay adored, the | 


might have found herſelf in a ditficult enough 
Q 2 ſiſtituation.“ 
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* fituation.* So true is it, that the Great need 
to be no leſs cautious than others in forming 
connections. 

The errors of the Princeſs may have been ex- 
aggerated by her enemies. It is impoſſible to 
be amiable to all the world. The old partiſans 
of the cabal of Meudon were ſtill againſt her. 
Even in her own family, ſhe was expoſed to the 
malicious obſervations of envy. St Simon re- 
lates an incident in the conduct of the Dutcheſs 
of Bourbon and the Princeſs of Conti, which 
muſt have been produced by jealouſy. * The 
* Dauphineſs, one evening, after prattling in ſe- 
« veral different languages, and playing a num- 
ber of childiſh tricks, to amuſe the King, ob- 


* ſerved her two ſiſters- in- law making ſigns, and 


* ſhrugging their ſhoulders, by way of con- 
* temptuous pity. When the King went out, 
taking the Ladies de St Simon and de Levi 


* 


« Did you obſerve their geſtures? I know as 
« well as they that there is not common ſenſe in 


what I have ſaid and done; but the King 


** muſt have noiſe, and things to divert him.“ 
* Then, leaning on the ſhoulders of thoſe La- 


dies, and turning and leaping round them, ſhe 
* ſung the chorus, Fe men ris, Fe m'en moque. 
The Ladies, in much confuſion, begged her to 


* be filent, for the Princefles heard ; but the 


more they inſiſted, the louder ſhe repeated, 1 
„laugh at them; what elſe ſhould I do? I ſhall 
| | ee he 


aſide, ſhe ſaid to them with great indignation, 


© 


of LEWIS XIV. 


« be their Qucen, and they will have to reckon 
« with me.“ Ah !” cries St Simon, * the thought 


0 


c 


fo; the charming Princels: and who then 
thought otherwiſe ? It pleated God to punith 
us, by dilpoling of her otherwile. 

On Friday the 5th of February, the Dau- 


phineſs was, in the evening, ſeized with a 


ſhivering, which continued all night, ceaſed 
on Saturday, returned in the evening, conti- 
nued through the night, and was moderate on 
Sunday. About fix in the evening, ſhe felt a 
pain under her temple, which aflected only 
about the breadth of a ſmall piece of money, 
but was {o violent that the pangs of child- 
bearing, ſhe ſaid, were nothing to it. The 
fever increaſed, and continued unabated on 
Monday. On Monday night, and throusg!: 
all Tueſday, ſhe was exceedingly drowiy, and 
never awoke above a few minutes at once, hen 
head was heavy, and a few ſpots appeared on 
her ſkin, which were regarded as favourable 
ſymptoms, as it was thought that the diſeaſe 
might be the meailes, then prevalent at Ver- 
ſailles. The King began to be very uneaſy. 
He came often to her bed-fide, and felt her 
pulſe. On Wednetday the 1cth, a puke was 
adminiſtered, which operated very copiouſly, 
but gave no eaſe, and the ſpots on the ikin diſ- 


appeared. The Dauphin, who never ſtirred 


from the bed- ſide, was now forced down into 


the gardens, to take the air. He was greatly 


Q 4 | in 
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in need of it, but his uneaſineſs brought him 
«* inſtantly back. On Thurſday the 11th, the 


* Princeſs was thought fo ill, that it was judged 


« proper to mention the ſacraments to her. 
she was much ſurpriſed, and put a variety 
* of queſtions, to which they anſwered in a man- 
ner as little alarming as poſſible, but ſtill with- 
out giving up the point, and added reaſons for 
not deferring it. However, as ſhe did not 
urge the matter, Father la Rue, approaching, 
began to exhort her. She looked on him, re- 
«* plied that ſhe underſtood, and was ſilent. 
Like a man, he interpreted her ſilence, and, 
like a good man, told her, that if ſhe had any 


« repugnance to confeſs to him, he begged her 
to put herſelf under no conſtraint, to be influ- 


* enced by no human confiderations,—he would 
take the conſequence upon himſelf, only ſay 
whom ſhe wanted, and he would himſelf po 


SG a „ 


ſtrict enough caſuiſt, who could not be found. 
She then aſked for a Recollect Friar, whom 
Father la Rue brought. The confeſſion was 
tedious. Extreme unction was adminiſtered ; 


of 


* at her deſire, the prayers for the dying were 
then ſaid over her. About the evening, bleed- 
ing in the feet was tried, but produced no ef- 
* fect. She was in great diſtreſs through the 
night. On Thurſday the 11th, ſhe became 


* ftill worſe, although a vomit was again admi- 
niſtered. 


to bring him. She aſked for a Miſſionary, a 


immediately after the ſacred viaticum; and 
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niſtered. On Thurſday night, and on Friday Paar 


« the 12th, her illneſs was greatly increaſed. 
On Friday evening, her head became giddy. 
« Any perſon was permitted to enter the room, 
« although the King was preſent. He left it a 
moment or two before ſhe expired, went into 
« his chariot with Madame de Maintenon, and 
« ſet off to Marly. They were both ſo over- 
powered as not to be able to ſee the Dauphin. 
The Dauphin confined himſelf the whole 
day in his apartment, and would fee none but 
his brother, his Confeſſor and the Duke de 
« Reauvilliers. Chiverny, d'O and Gamaches, 
his Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, ſpent the 
night with him, but without ſeeing him, ex- 
* cept at intervals for a few minutes. On the 
* morning of Saturday the 13th, they determin- 
ed to go to Marly. He went to the chapel to 
* hear maſs. As ſoon as he was returned to his 
* own apartment, Madame de Maintenon waited 
* on him. It muſt have been a painful meet- 
ing. She could not ſtand it long, and left 
* him. The Princes and Princeſſes next viſited 
* him, but, out of diſcretion, confined their vi- 


fits to as ſhort a time as poſſible. The time of 


* the King's ariſing was near, and his three Gen- 
* tlemen went in. I ventured to prefent my- 
* ſelf with them. He fignified that he noticed 
me, with an air of kindneſs and condeſcenſion 
with which I was greatly affected. But I was 
*. alarmed at his look, which was fixed, with a 


* degree 
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degree of wildneſs in his eye, at his change of 
* countenance, and a number of large blue ſpots, 


which I, and all the others in the room as well 
as I, obſerved. Soon after, he was let know 
that the King was awake. Tears, notwith- 


ſtanding his endeavours to reſtrain them, 
dropped from his eyes. He turned about with- 
out making anſwer, and ſtaid ſtill. His Gentle. 
men, once or twice, propoſed to him to wait on 


the King. He neither moved nor replied. 


I begged and urged, even took him by the 


arm, and puſhed him gently. He gave me a 
piercing look, and went out. I followed a few 


« paces, and then came back to take breath. It 


was the laſt time J ever law him. Goo, of his 
mercy, grant I may lee him for ever, in that 
bleſſed abode for which his virtues prepared 


„ hm? - 


The Druphin found the whole Court in the 
King's apartment, who, the moment he ſaw 


him, called him to him, embraced him tender- 


ly, and ſeveral times in ſucceſſion. In thoſe 
trying moments, they uttered a tew broken 
words, interrupted with tears and fighs. In 
a little, the King, looking on the Dauphin, was 
alarmed with the ſame appearances which we 
had obſerved in his chamber. le bade the 
They have ſaid 
fince, that they found it bad; but then they 


only ſaid that it was not diſtint, and recom- 
' mended to him to go to bed. The Ning 


* commanded 
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« commanded him; he obeyed, and never roſe. Paar III. 
In the afternoon, the fever increaſed. On 1512. 
« Sunday the 14th, it continued unabated, and 
« the Prince himielf ſaid that he felt he was ne- 
ver to riſe. On Tueſday the 16th, the ſpots 

| « on his {kin became more numerous, but no fa- 

| « yourable concluſion was inferred from this, for 

| the ſame variations had been obſerved in the pro- 
| « preſs of the Dauphinels” illneſs. On Wedneſday 

d © the 17th, his life began to be deſpaired of. Very 

late at night, the Dauphia ſent to aſk leave of 

« the King to communicate in the morning with- 

out ceremony, when mals was ſaid in his cham- 

ber. He waited impatiently for midnight, 

heard maſs with the greateſt devotion, and re- 

* mained for two hours abſorbed in internal 
- * communion with Gop. His head now became 

* confuſed. He received extreme unction, and 

died placidly on the 18th, at eight in the 
morning. What a dreadful warning,” ex- 
dlaimed the Dutcheſs of Maine, what a 
| __ * freadful warning to Princes! Gop give me 
grace to improve it! May this awful inſtance 

„of the vanity of worldly grandeur make me 

* think ſeriouſly on that which ſhall never tade 
6 away 199 Xx 
| TL have copied this Journal of St Simon's, be- 
cauſe it affords ſome idea of the nature of the 
diſeaſe which cut off ſo rapidly both the hutband 
and the wiſe; in a few days after, hurried their 

| eldeſt 


* Lettres de Maintenon, t. 7. p. 323. 
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eldeſt ſon the Duke of Brittany into the ſame 
tomb; and excited the moſt anxious alarm for 
the life of their ſecond ſon the Duke of Anjou, 
then an infant only two years of age, and ſince 
King, under the name of Lewis XV. 

A general cry of poiſon aroſe. The unfor- 
tunate Dauphin believed it himſelf, cauſed his 
* grandfather to be warned to take care of his 
* ſafety, and died in the anguiſh of this dreadful 


idea. This opinion gained credit, even during 


the prevalence of the illneſs, from the perplex- 


* ity of their Phyſicians, and their inability to 


explain its nature, as in their mode of treat- 


ment they proceeded upon no plan, and ap- 


peared not to know what they were about. 
On opening the bodies it was believed without 


a doubt. The Court Phyſicians pronounced 


that only poiſon could produce ſo rapid, fo to- 


« tal, fo fetid a corruption. The City Phyſicians 
did not contradict the aſſertion. None but 


Marechal, the Surgeon who opened the bodies, 


* ventured to contradict the general prepoſſeſſion. 
He maintained that there was no certain ſymp- 


tom of poiſon, that he had ſeen bodies more or 


« leſs in the ſame ſtate, without ever thinking of 
« poiſon. The poiſon, he ſaid, that had proved 
fatal to the Dauphin, the Dauphineſs and their 
« fon, was the natural poiſon of an ardent fever, 
* which had corrupted the maſs of the blood, 
and of which the infection had been commu- 
* nicated from one to another. To maintain 

re | « the 
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« the contrary, he added, was mere gueſs, and was Pr III. 


actually poiſoning the King, and imbittering 
« the reſt of his days, in the cruelleſt manner.” 
The fame Marechal, however, in a private con- 
yerſation with St Simon, told him, that, accord- 


ing to the beſt of his obſervation, he doubted 


1712. 


whether the deaths were natural, yet there was 


no certain indication that poiſon had been ad- 
miniſtered ; and he obſerved that the purpoſe of 
thoſe who had ſo eagerly recourſe to the opera- 
tion of poiſon, was to criminate the Duke of Or- 
leans. 

Whether produced by the ſuggeſtions of a ca- 
bal, or originating from one of thoſe prepoſſeſ- 
fions, which, without proof, without enquiry, 
ſometimes gain univerſal credit, it is a fact, that 


not only the Court and the capital, but the pro- 


vinces and foreign nations, adopted the ſuſpicion 
againſt the Duke of Orleans, with a turious 
eagerneſs. * When the Duke went to ſprinkle 
the holy water, he was purſued with the in- 
* ſults and execrations of the populace. He 


heard the moſt ſhocking charges uttered a- 
* gainſt him; he was pointed out with the fin- 


ger, and the moſt unbecoming epithets applied 


* kindneſs, not to fall upon and tear him to 
pieces. At the funeral proceſſion, the roads 


Prejudiee. 
againſt tl 
Duke cf 
Orleans. 


_ * to him; the populace ſeemed to think it a 


* refounded with expreſſions of indignation, 


* More than with exclamations of ſorrow. In 
Paris, it was found neceſſary to take meaſures 
« quietly, 


2 


Paar III. quietly, to reftrain the fury of the public. It 
— __—_—_ 
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« was vented in geſtures, imprecations, and in 
every expreſſion of deteſtation that can be ut- 


'* tercd againſt a monſter of wickedneſs. When 


the burial pa led bet »re the Royal Palace, the 
general burſt of indignation roſe to ſuch a 
height, that, for a few minutes, there was eve- 
* ry thing to fear. Although more gloomy and 
« ſilent, the indignation of the Courtiers was not 
* leſs violent. Moſt of them regarded the 
Prince with horror. When he attempted to 
accoſt them, they retired abruptly, and ſaid 


one to another, Shall fo atrocious a crime 
remain unpuniſhed? Shall juſtice not be exe- 


1 
* While theſe things were paſſing,“ ſays St 
Simon, I lived very rctired, almoſt conſtantly 


at the pillow of the Duke de Beauvilliers, 
* who was fick, and in the deepeſt affliction. 
© The Duke and Dutcheſs of Orleans ſent to 


* ſpeak with me: I waited on them, and found 
She told me, 
that the Marquis d*'Effiat had been to inform 
* them of the reports which were propagated ; 


and that the King and Madame de Maintenon 
were perſuaded not only of the reality of the 


poiſon, but hkewiſe of the truth of all that 
* was circulated againſt the Duke of Orleans. 


Since the general indignation was fo high, 


* however difagreeable an explanation might 
be, he deſired him not to delay it, and wiſh- 
ed 


of LEWIS XIV. 


ed him to have at leaſt one converſation with Paar III. 


* 


the King, of whom he would do well to alk 
leave to {ſurrender himſelf at the Baſtille, and 
to have Homberg his chemiſt, and all of his 
« ſervants, againit whom any ſuſpicion could 
lie, laid under arreſt, till the ailair were clear- 
ed up. 

« And what does the Duke mcan to do, Ma- 
« dam,” ſaid J. He went to ſpeak to the 
King,“ ſaid ſhe, * whom he found very leri- 
« gus, and very cold, even very dry, and very 


- 


« fjlent in reſpect to his complaints, and to his 


« demand to have juſtice done him.” And the 


« Baſtille, Madam,” interrupted I, ſpake he of 


it?” © Yes, indeed; but the propoſal was re- 
« jected with an air of ditdain, which remain- 
« ed unchanged, although my Lord inſiſted. 
„He at laſt aſked, that Homberg, at leaftt, 
might be taken up and examined. This like- 
_« wiſe the King refuſed, with an ill enough 
grace. He yielded, at length, to his inſtan- 
ces, 10 tar as to ſay, that he would not arreſt 
„him; but ſhould give orders for him to be re- 
** ceived, if he preſented himielf.” The Duke 


came in as I was going to reply. I never ſaw _ 


man more provoked. He told us farther, that 
the King having called him back, had chan- 
ged his mind with reſpe& to Homberg ; had 
told him, that it was needleſs for Homberg to 
preſent himſelf at the Baſtille, for he would 
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Paar III. not be received; and when he was going te 


« inſiſt, the King turned his back upon him. 


« After hearing all, I obſerved to the Duke 
* of Orleans, that he had been ill adviſed; for 


that to aſk to be arreſted, was putting himſelf 


on a footing with the loweſt of the people, 


with the ſervants in a houſe on which a rob. 
bery had been committed. He ſhould have 


« aſſumed an high tone, as a Prince of fo eleva- 


ted a rank, who with dignity defied the ma- 
* lignity of calumny. He ſhould demand ju- 


« ſtice publicly of the King, in his large cham- 


ber of audience, after ſupper, and in the pre- 
« ſence of the whole Court; and without invol- 


ving himſelf in any direct accuſation, to mark 


his enemies out ſo diſtinctly, and to ſpeak 
with ſuch boldneſs as might reduce them to 
* filence, | 

This was all that I urged in the preſence of 


the Dutcheſs. But I afterwards took the 
Duke apart, and explained to him what I 


+ thought of the intrigue. In her preſence J 


did not chuſe to enter into that detail, becauſe 


it reſpected her brother, the Duke of Maine. 


| « RecolleQ,' ſaid I, * that in the affair of Spain, 


the cabal of Meudon, at the inſtigation of the 


+ Dutcheſs of Maine, your declared enemy, 


« were for bringing you to the ſcaffold. The 
„Duke, although leſs open in his hatred, is e- 
« qually diſpoſed to do you a miſchief; and 


+« judging of you by themſelves, they have cer- 


« tainly 
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6 taj ncy, the ap- Paar III. 
„ tainly much to fear from a Regency p- Paar III. 


« pointment of which, conſidering the age and 
« dotage of the King, cannot be diſtant, and 
« for which the choice muſt fall either on you, 
or on your ſon-in-law, the Duke of Berry. 
I muſt confeſs,” added I, that I have my 


« ſaſpicions of the motives with which d' Effiat 


1712. 


gave his advice. You have hitherto repoſed 


« great confidence in him; and he is, in truth, 
« a man of underſtanding, ſnrewdneſs, and ad- 
« dreſs; but unprincipled, avaricious, ambiti- 
« ous, and ready to facrifice every thing to fa- 


« your, and to fortune. You mult have remark- 


« ed, that though of diſſolute manners, and ma- 
„ king an open profeſſion of irreligion, —a cha- 
. .+ racter fo directly oppoſite to the taſte of the 


« King, and Madame de Maintenon,—he is, 


„ however, viewed by them with a favourable 
eye, and treated with marks of diſtinction. 
+ This indicates a private underſtanding. I 
know him. to be intimate with the Duke of 
Maine, and efpecially with the Dutcheſs. Is 
this friendſhip and reſpect far your enemies 


« conliftent with the confidence with which 


“you have always honoured him? There is 
'+ reaſon to ſuſpect, that his advice muſt have 
been given, with the unfriendly intention to 
make you either flee under the impreſſion of 
** terror, and thus render yourſelf culpable in 
the eyes of the King and the nation, or elſe 
embrace captivity, which under a doting and 
Vol. II. R « prejudiced 
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His juſtifi- 
cation. 
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« prejudiced Monarch, they might prolong 


« while it ſuited their purpoſes.” The Duke 
* ſtared me in the face, then hung his head and 


was lilent. 


His diſtreſs under ſo horrible an imputation 


was the greater, becauſe he had been really 
attached to the Dauphin. The two Princes 


were fond of each others company: They de- 


lighted to converſe on the arts and ſciences, 
in which they were both well ikilled. Beau- 
villiers and Fenelon had united them in child- 
hood in this intimacy, and it ſtill laſted. Beau- 
villiers even, obſerving that the Dauphin could 
not well bear the unguarded expreſſions which 
ſometimes eſcaped the Duke of Orleans, re- 
ſpecting morals and religion, had privately 
warned him to be more circumſpect. He 


took the advice, which gave pleaſure to the 


Dauphin. Beſides, the Duke of Orleans took 


the part of the Duke of Burgundy in a high 


tone, reſpecting the campaign of Liſle; and 


he defended the Duke of Orleans in the affair 


of Spain. The Dauphineſs, daughter of the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, fiſter to the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had, from her firſt arrival in France, 
attached herſelf to ber uncle, and had, as well 


as her huſband, always ſhewn him great triend- 


ſhip, was the agent that effected the marriage 
of his daughter with the Duke of Berry, and 


was even intimate with the Dutcheſs of Or- 
© leans. Madame de Maintenon herſelf ac- 


: knowledges 
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« knowledges this; and after the mournful e- Paxr III. 


vent, uſed often to ſay, I often ſee the 
„ Dutcheſs of Orleans. Her friendſhip for the 
« Dauphineſs has endeared her to me.“ It is 
« clear, therefore, that the Duke of Orleans had 
« no intereſt to ſerve by removing the Dauphin 
and Dauphineſs out of the way. It would, 
on the contrary, have been greatly to his ad- 
vantage, to ſee them live and reign! And, it 
« we would attribute this crime to perſons who 
« could have motives to commit it, it is on the 
« Duke and Dutcheſs of Maine, and their adhe- 
rents, we muſt throw the blame; for it might 
be ſuppoſed, that the Dauphin ſtill retained : 
lively reſentment of the ill offices which the 
cabal of Meudon had done him; and he was 
* beſides known to have no perſonal regard for 
the Duke of Maine, who, by the favour of the 
King and Madame de Maintenon, had ſome- 
times prevailed over him: And laſtly, he had 


* ſeen with diſcontent the privileges conferred 


by Lewis on the legitimate Princeſſes, and it 
* might be feared, that he would diveſt them 
* of thoſe privileges when he came to the 
* throne.” 
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Prepoſſeſſed as were the public, that the 


deaths in the Roval Family had been criminal- 
ly effected, they ſuffered no circumſtance to paſs 


unobſerved, that could afford the leaſt room for 


conjecture. The Duke of Noailles had given 


the Dauphineſs a box of Spaniſh ſnuſfT. She 
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took ſome of it, and, two days after, was taken 
ill. The box was ſought for, to examine the 
* ſnuff. Their failure in the ſearch, and the 
events which followed, produced the moſt ſe- 
rious ſuſpicions. Yet theſe ſuſpicions fell not 
on the perſon who gave the box; none was 
* more attached to the Dauphineſs than the 
Duke of Noailles; the rumour was even con- 
«* fined within a narrow circle. 


A month after the death of the pair, Ma- 


dame d' Urſini ſent the Marquis de Chamlay 
into France, who, after a good deal of enquiry, 
« ſeized and put into the Baſtille a Cordelier, 


who had travelled through Italy and Germa- 


ny, and had even ſpent ſome time in Vienna. 


M. d' Argenſon was employed to interrogate 


* him, and found means to oblige the Duke of 
© Orleans, by letting him know privately, that 
the affair in no way reſpected him. It was gi- 
ven out, that the Cordelier had been engaged 
by the Houſe of Auftria to poiſon the King of 
Spain and his children, while the Duke of 
+ Orleans was to poiſon the French part of 
Lewis XIV.'s family. The poor wretch was 
* conveyed to the caſtle of Segovia, where he 


* lived a confiderable time, always in tranſports 


« of fury againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, and the 
* Miniſters of the Court of Vienna, whom he ac- 


cuſed of having reduced him to that miſerable 
* condition, and of doing nothing to help him 


* out of it.“ 


It 


of LEWIS XIV. 


It was according tothe ſame writer, only by the Paar III. 


following means, that weight could be given to 
the accuſation againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. 


« Among the papers of General Merci, found 


in his baggage, after a battle gained by 
« the Marquis Dubourg, was a letter from 
prince Eugene, which, after making out the 
« plan of an expcdition, continued thus : * If you 
« are unſucceſsful, and 1f France cannot be 


brought to the terms which we propole, re- 


« courſe muſt then be had to the great remedy.” 
This great remedy might be explained into the 
« deaths of thoſe that were deplored, and the ex- 


« treme danger of the Duke of Anjou: And it 


might be inferred, that this horrid piece of 
* wickedneſs had been planned and perpetrated 
to force Lewis, on the extinction of the elder 


branch of his family, to recal the Spaniſh 


* branch into France, and yield up that monar- 


_ * chy to the Houſe of Auſtria, It was a mean 


* of conſolation to the old King, to remove the 
* criminals to a diftance, and thus make him 
* eaſy with reſpect to the fear of bein 8 poiſoned 
by thoſe about him.” 


But, to accompliſh this object, a much eaſier 


way would have been, to deny that there was 


poiſon in the caſe. And, in fact, had it been 
poſſible at the time to view things coolly, no 
ſuch crime would ever have been ſurmiſed 
For how imagine, that poiſon could be given 
at once to the father, the mother, and two 
children? Four perſons, who lived in different 
= 7 apartments. 
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Paar III. apartments, and with different attendants, whoſe 


diet and habits of life were by no means the 


ſame. After poiſoning one by ſnuff, another 


muſt have been poiſoned with meats, a third 
with drink.—And different creatures were to be 
gained for the perpetration of each of theſe dif. 
ferent crimes. Beſides, where was a poiſon to 
be found, whoſe eſſects might ſo exactly run 
through the periods, and imitate the ſymptoms 
of an acute dileaſe, an ardent fever, with livid 


ſpots, putridity, and drowſineſs? The phytici- 
ans, it is ſaid, allowed the operation of poiſon. 


But St Simon, though diſpoſed to think with 
them, remarks, * That the Dauphineſs's phy- 
ſician, enraged at the loſs of a Princeſs who had 
* ſo k ndly patroniſed him, and to fee his hopes 


* blaſted by her death, maintained the notion of 


* poiſon, like a man bewitched.“ The Court 


Phyſicians adopted his opinion, and others durſt 


not contradict it. They were perhaps not ill 


pleaſed to have a diſorder attributed to an extra- 


ordinary and irremediable cauſe, which, if natu- 
ral, did no honour to their ſkill “. 

All 

* Madame makes an obſervation which may tend to re- 


move the ſuſpicions which aroſe concerning the nature of the 
diſeaſe, by which the Dutcheſs of Burgundy died. She was 


delicate and ſickly. Her phyſician Ct:irac, to the very mo- 
ment of her death, ſaid, ſhe would recover. It is certain, 


that had ſhe been differently treated. ſhe might ſtill have 


* been living. They made her rite when ſhe was all in a 


* tweat, and her (kin fluſhed with the ſpots. I begged them 
not to raiſe her out of bed. But Chirac and Fagon were 
& poſitive; 
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failed to prolong the days of the Dauphineſs; 1512. 


vet it was but a poor conſolation that was offer- 
R 4 ed 
« poſitive ; and the old coming cloſe upon me, ex- 
claimed, What! Madam, do you pretend to know more 
e than all theſe phyſicians!” I taid, No; but no great (kill 
«was neceſſary to lee that nature ſhould be followed; and 
« that when nature inclines to ſweating, it would be better 
«to encourage that, than to raiſe the ſick perion, in the 
height of the ſweat, to bleed her.“ She thrugged her ſhoul- 
ders, and ſmiled diſdainfully. Both ſhe and old Fagon 
were, at the time, much approved for their conduct. On 
the 12th of December, 1719.“  Fragmens, t. 2. p. 72, 73. 
The Duke of Vendome is well known to have been intem- 
perate in eating and drinking. Yet his death, which happen- 
ed in Spain in 1712, and which, from the ſymptoms, ſeems 
to have been owing to indigeſtion, has been attributed to 
poiſon, as well as that of the Dauphin and the Dauphineſs. 
In the ſecond volume of the printed Memoirs of St Simon, 
and in the firtt of the Memoirs of d'Argenion, we have an 
anecdote, which I did not find in my manuſcript. It may 
ſuggeſt matter of ſerious reflection to thoſe who are in health, 
entirely devoted to ſenſual pleaſures, and keep none about 
them but mercenary wretches, the vile inſtruments of their 
debauchery : | | 
When the Duke of Vendome's Fillneſs gained a certain 
* height, he was deſerted by all about him, and left in the 
© hands of three or four of his loweſt valets, while the rett 
* pillaged his apartments, and made off. He thus paſſed the 
| two or threc laſt days of his life, without a prieſt, and 
without having any perſon to ſpeak to, or any aſſiſtance 
I but a ſurgeon. The three or four {ſervants who remained 
* with him, when they ſaw him near his laſt, laid bold on 
what remained, and for want of better, took even the ſheets 
and covering of the bed on which he lay. He implored 
them not to leave him to die naked on the bare ſtraw; but 
I know not if they lent aa ear to his requeſt.” Fragmens, &c. 
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Paar III. ed to Madame de Maintenon : © They ſay that 


1712. 


Regret of 
the nation. 


© Dauphaneſs. 


* the Dauphin, on account of his figure, could 


* not have lived another year. But the Duke 


of Burgundy, and our dear Princeſs, what was 
there againſt their living longer?“ In this 
letter, out of the extremity of her grief, ſhe 
vows never to accept conſolation. I weep, 
and will continte, all my life, to weep for the 
In vain do they tell me things 
* to make me believe, that, had ſhe lived, ſhe 


© would have given me great uneaſineſs. I ſhall 


* ſtill lament her.? 
The mourning, eſpecially for the Dauphin, 
was general. * France never had a Prince of 


* whom the nation conceived higher hopes, 


To a lively, perſpicuous, and elevated genius, 
he joined unremitting application to the diſ- 
charge of his duties. He thought it his moſt 
eſſential duty, to obtain a thorough know- 
* ledge of whatever might contribute to raiſe 
the nation to a flouriſhing ſtate, and render 
his ſubjects happy. He had given unque- 
* ſtionable proofs of his regard to equity, his 


in which ambition, avarice, hatred, revenge, 
are conſulted more than juſtice. His piety 


a perſon of his birth. 
of ſuch auftere and regular devotion, we muſt 
return to the age of St Lewis. Never did the 


* K * „ R 2, -«a 


nation weep fo copioully, or with ſuch fince- 
« rity, 


compaſſion for the poor, and averſion for war, 


was much above what is to be expected from 
To find other inſtances 
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« rity, for the loſs of any other of her Princes. 
No eloquence of panegyric can commemorate 
« to poſterity half the lamentation and forrow 
« excited by his death, 

After his death, the King made his cabinet 
be brought him, and with his own hand, burnt 
« all the papers of the Archbiſhop of Cambray's 
that were found in it. Madame de Mainte- 
non, who communicates this fact, adds, I 
« was very ſorry for it. Never was any thing 
better or more elegantly written. If the 


„Prince whom we deplore had faults, thoſe 


« were not his having followed too timid coun- 
« ſels, or liſtened to flattery. This teſtimony 
is at once the elogium of the pupil, and of the 
maſter, 

From what St Simon ſays concerning the lat- 
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Fenelon. 


ter, it appears, that the author of Telemachus, 


who, in his writings, exhibits ſo happy a pat- 


tern for the imitation of Monarchs, afforded in 


his own character a no leſs perfect model of a 
Prelate. In his dioceſe, Fenelon behaved as a 
Biſhop, a great Lord, and a man of beneficence. 
His firſt care was to diſcharge his duties as a 
Paſtor. The detail of theſe it may not be im- 
proper to inſert. * He made his Epiſcopal viſi- 


* tations ſeveral times in the year, by which 
means he became perfectly acquainted with 


his dioceſe. Affairs were promptly diſpatch- 


* ed, in the moſt difintereſted manner, with the 


* greateſt mildneſs, and ever without violence. 
Whatever 
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Paar III. Whatever might occaſion ſcandal was con- 
* cealed, but not ſuffered to eſcape unpuniſhed. 


— — 
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All was quieted and ſettled in ſecret. Thoſe 
who laboured under him were inſpired with 
the ſame peaceable ſpirit, and from them it 
was communicated to the other Minifters. 
He ſettled every day whatever occurred; and 
as he was reſident, obſerved with his own 
eyes, and poſſeſſed an active perſpicacious mind, 
the labours of no day were tedious or tire- 


ſome. 


After doing buſineſs with his Grand Vicars, 
he received thoſe who wiſhed to ſpeak with 
him, ſaid maſs in his chapel, or went elfe- 
where to celebrate it, when the devotion of 
the people, or any ſolemnity required; he 
then dined with his company, which was al- 
ways numerous ; eating but little, and of light 
things, but prolonging the meal for the enter- 
tainment of his gueſts: He then retired to 
ſtudy. The evening he ſpent either in pay- 
ing viſits, or in walking without the city, with 
his Grand Vicars and other clergymen, con- 
verſing with them on religious ſubjects, but in- 
termixing his diſcourſe with frequent and agree- 
able digreſſions. The gentleneſs and wiſdom of 
his government, his frequent ſermons in the 
city and the villages, his eaſineſs of acceſs, his 
humanity to the ſmall, and politeneſs to the 
great, made him adored by his whole dioceſe. 
His Chapter, whom he treated with every fort 

« of 
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of reſpect, the other clergy, ſecular and regu- Paar III. 


lar, to whom, according to difference of age, 
« he ſhewed the affection of a father, or a bro- 
ther, all gave him the firſt place in their 
hearts. 

The Janſeniſts, who were numerous in his 
dioceſe, were ſuffered to live unmoleſted. 
They held their peace, and the Archbiſhop 
did not attack them. It might have been 
« wiſhed,” obſerves St Simon, that he had left 
all others equally undifturbed ; but he was too 
* much attached to the Jeſuits, and had too 
great expectations from them, not to become 
« their inſtrument. All that he gained was fre- 
quent rude repulſes from thoſe whom he pro- 
voked.“ Our author, who is never unwilling 
to throw a ſhade on his brighteſt portraits, at the 
ſame time aſſerts, that his ambition was ſtill 
* unextinguiſhed ; that even after the Dauphin's 
death, he entertained hopes, which were en- 
_ © couraged by Father Tellier, of being raiſed to 
the head of eccletiaſtical affairs; and that the 
Duke de Beauvilliers, in the name of the Duke 


* of Orleans, ſent him an aſſurance of being em- 


* ployed, with diſtinction in the Government.” 
St Simon blames alſo the dogmatic writings which 
he ſometimes publiſhed, and is of opinion, that 
in reſpect to matters of doctrine, filence would 
have beſt become the author who had been fo 


ſolemnly condemned for the book intituled the 


Maxims of the Saints. 


But 
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Paar III. But theſe blemiſhes, if we muſt acknowledge 
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them in Fenelon, would be almoſt entirely ef. 
faced by the amiable qualities above mention- 
ed, and by the conſpicuous virtues which re. 
main to be deſcribed. * Charity was one of his 
« principal virtues. His charity comprehended 
all mankind, the rich and the poor, his friends 


and his enemies. The numbers of ſick and 


wounded perſons, who were on different oc- 


caſions brought to his Epiſcopal city, afforded 


him a great opportunity for the exerciſe of it. 
He was aſſid uous in his attendance at the hoſ- 
pitals, and among the inferior officers. The 
ſuperior officers he treated with great atten- 


tion, often entertaining numbers of them, for 


s 

« ſeveral months together in his houſe, till they 
« were perfectly cured. He watched over their 
«* ſalvation, with the care of a faithful paſtor. 
* The politeneſs which he had acquired by his 
« intercourſe with the world, induced them to 
* addreſs themſelves commonly to him; and 
* they were not diſappointed. Whether ſick or 
in health, he readily heard their humble con- 
« feſſions, and became their guide in the path 
* of penitence. He never refuſed to attend, 
* even when called by any in the hoſpitals. 
The compaſſionate Prelate was attentive to 
their bodily, as well as their ſpiritual wants. 


* food and medicines; and he took great care 
* to have every thing of the beſt quality, in 
great 


From his palace they were ſupplied with both 
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great plenty, and given out in an orderly man- Paar III. 
« ner. He would preſide at the conſultations of 1712. 
« the phyſicians, with all the anxious attention 
« of a warm and tender friend. It is incredible 
to what a degree he became the idol of the 
military, and how frequently, amid his diſ- 
2 his name was mentioned with high ap- 
plauſe at Court. 
Lewis himſelf, prepoſleſſed : as he was, could 
not refuſe him his approbation, when, in a 
« ſcarcity of corn, he opened his granaries, which 
were well ſtored, to the ſoldiers of the garri- 
« ſon, and diſtributed his grain, but would ac- 
* cept no price. The Court of Bruſſels, and the 
* hoſtile Generals, underſtanding that his cha- 
« rity extended to their ſoldiers, as well as to 
the French, loaded him with proofs of their 
* kindneſs and reſpect. In marches, they have 
been ſeen to reſpect the territories of the Arch- 
+ bithoprick, as the common property of man- 
kind in general. 
* The purity of his morals was never ſu- 
ſpected. To ſuſpect them, would have been 
* a diſhonour. His converſation was gay and 
| lively ; but ever reſtrained within the bounds 
bol decency and propriety. His table was nice 
* and - ſplendid, ſuitable to the rank of a great 
Lord. It was not, however, diſtinguiſhed by 
* any thing unbecoming the Epiſcopal cha- 
* racter, or inconſiſtent with the ftricteft regu- 
* larity, E very diſcreet freedom was enjoyed 


under 
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under his roof; he might be faid to array Vir. 
tue in a drefs which improved her charms. 


+ Fenelon ſurvived his pupil the Dauphin, 


two years. Never a word eſcaped him, either 
during that Prince's life, or after his death, 
expreſſive either of regret for what was paſt, 


or of a longing for what was to come. The 
duties of his office engroſſed his whole atten 


tion: He may be ſaid to have died on the field 
of honour. As he was returning from an 
Epiſcopal viſitation, his carriage was overturn- 


ed at a dangerous paſs. There was no perſon 


hurt, and he himſelf was not even in danger. 
But at the ſight of others in danger, the deli- 
cate ſenſibility of his mind was as much af- 
fected as if he had been actually hurt by the 
accident. It was too much for his frail ſtate 
of health. By the time he reached Cambray, 


he was ſeized with a fever, which ſoon in- 


creaſed to ſuch a height as to render his con- 
dition hopeleſs. During his illneſs, he ap- 
peared abſolutely indifferent about what he 
was leaving, and occupied ſolely with that to 
which he was removing. Afﬀected with ſen- 
timents of the ſincereſt penitence, he reſigned 


his ſoul into the hands of God, with a mixture 


of humility and confidence. In this ſituation 
he wrote a letter to the King, in which was 
no requeſt for himſelf, but ſolely for the wants 
of his dioceſe. Lewis acknowledged that 
there was never any thing more affecting, or 

« worthier 


en 
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« worthier of a great Biſhop on his deathbed. Paar III. 
« Fenelon died at the age of ſixty-five, in the 1712. 
arms of his relations, in the midſt of his cler- 


_ + py, with none but friends to witneſs his laſt 


moments, and was equally deplored by Pro- 

« teſtants and Catholics throughout his dioceſe. 

* « To complete his elogy, he was found to have 

i ordered every thing ſo exactly, that he left 

WM « neither debt nor fortune to his heirs *. 

E Lewis XIV.” ſays Marſhal Villars , © bore Magnans 
; his misfortunes with heroic conftancy. But Lewis x1v 
1 « the firſt time I had the honour to ſee him at 


Marly after theſe diſaſtrous events, the firm- 
« neſs of the Monarch yielded to the ſenſibility 
of the Father. He dropped ſome tears, and 
« ſaid in an affeing tone, You ſee my condi- 
« tion, Marſhal; there are few other inſtances of 
« ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes as have befallen 
« me,—to loſe, in one week, a grandſon, « 
« grand-daughter-in-law, with their, fon, all ex- 
“ tremely premiſing, and tenderly beloved! 
God lays his chaſtening hand upon me; it is 
« what I have deſerved. I ſhall at leaſt have 
„the leſs to ſuffer in the other world. But, 
enough of my domeſtic misfortunes ; let us 
* confider what may be done to obviate the 
** misfortunes of the nation.“ 

The following part of this converſation fo well 
expreſſed the magnanimity of Lewis, that 1 

| cannot 
* St Simon, t. 2. p. 105. 
+ Vie de Villars, t. 2. p. 197. 
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cannot forbear inſerting the whole. The con- 


fidence which I repoſe in you,” continued the 
Monarch, is very high; I intruſt to yau the 


powers and the ſafety of the State. I know 


« your zeal, and the valour of my troops. But 
fortune may ſtill be adverſe. Should any miſ- 
fortune happen the army under your com- 
mand, What ſteps, think you, ſhould I take 
for the ſafety of my perſon? * I heſitated 
* ſome moments, ſays Villars, * before offering 
* a reply to ſo weighty and important a que- 


© ſtion.* The King continued; I am not ſur- 


Affairs at 
Denain. 


« priſed at your not being ready with an an- 
* ſwer; but I ſhall tell you my own opinion on 
+ this matter. 

* I know the ſentiments of the Courtiers. 
* They would, almoſt all, have me to retire to 
Blois, and not wait till the hoftile army ap- 
* proach Paris, —as, if mine be routed, they 
poſſibly may. But I know that ſuch powerful 


_ © armics are never ſo entirely defeated, but that 
* a great part of mine may retreat over the 


Somme. I know the paſſage of the river to 
« be difficult; but there are places where it 


might be made good. I ſhould chule to go to 
* Peronne or St Quintin to aſſemble all my re- 


* maining troops, and in one laſt 2 either 
ſave the State, or periſh with you.” 

But it did not become neceſſary to carry this 
final reſolution into execution. The year 1711, 


though fo fatal to the Royal Family, was leſs 
diſaftrous 


of LEWIS XIV. _ . 


5 diſaſtrous to France than the preceding years Paar III. | 
: had been. The hopes of the French were re- 9 | 
: vived by the vidcry at Denain, and its happy | 
7 conſequences. At the time attempts were made ö 
t to deny Marſhal Villars, who commanded on Y 
5 that occaſion, the glory of the victory. His de- 1 
b | tractors pretended, that Marſhal Monteſquieu, | 
. the ſecond in command, formed the plan, and 4 
| | when he ſent it to Lewis, let him know, that he 
was ſure Villars would, out of jealoutv, diſap- 
. | prove of it, and he mult therefore have orders 
to which that General ſhould be forced to yield 
0 obedience. The King is ſaid to have ordered 
bim, in return, to carry it into execution, even 

in ſpite of Villars, but to manage the matter 
— with addreſs in reſpect to him.“ They add, 
) that Monteſquieu, thus authorited, took his mea- 
; ſures ſo judiciouſly, that his colleague found 


himſelf engaged before he knew of it, and was 
obliged to rout the enemy without having tore- 
J ſeen ſo much. | . 

> | We may leave to military men to judge, 


. 


_ whether it were poſlible for ſo great an army 
© | to make an immenſe proviſion of faſeines, 
) tranſport their artillery, raiſe ſeveral bridges, 
_ remove entirely from right to left, and perform 
3 retrograde march with all the complicated 

| movements requilite to ſurpriſe a ſkilful Gene- 
J ral, without the Commander in chief knowing 
3 any thing of all theſe meaſures, —eſpecially when 
5 lo active and vigilant as Villars. He is faid © tv 
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have marched ſlowly ; to have wiſhed, although 
he made no haſte, that the action ſhould not 
begin till he came up; and to have continued 
* undetermined, till the Marſhal de Monteſquieu, 
having already joined battle, ſent him word, 
« The wine is poured out, it muſt be drunk.” Is 
this the impetuous Villars? The reply which 
he made, when urged to ſtop as he was running 
into danger, March on, —is more expreſſive of 
his character. Inſtead of moving about, he, 
with the regiment of Navarre, plunged up to 
the middle in water, in a moraſs. At the aſ— 
ſault of Denain, he replied to thoſe who adviſed 
him to wait for faſcines, The bodies of thoſe 
* who fall will ſerve for faſcines.“ When he 


| ſprung into the fort, he found ſeveral of the 
enemy's Generals under his horſe's feet. In 


the heat of the action, he called to M. de Bro- 
glio, * To Marchiennes, Count.” Theſe are traits 
of his real character. But it was the fate of this 
General to fee his moſt ſplendid act ions aſſailed 


by envy, who laboured inceſſantly to deface 


their luſtre. 
In the courſe of this unfortunate war for the 
ſuccellion, there were two men, who, with equal 


| ſucceſs, maintained the honour of the French 


arms, Villars and Berwick *. The latter was a 
man of coolnefs, calmneſs and reflection. He 


preferred defenſive war; and has been heard 


to ſay, that what he had through lite moſt ar- 
« dently 


* Memoires de Perwick.—Eloze par M. de Monteſquieu. 
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* dently withed for, was to have a good place to 
defend.“ Yet this man, commonly to cool and 
cautious, lhewed, on more than one occation, all 
the activity and ardour neceſlary in offenſive 
war. Villars, again, has been ſuſpected of liking 
nothing, fave pure fighting ; but he avers him— 
ſelf that he was atraid of general actions. 
There is always to much chance in them,” 
ſays he, that a wiſe man muſt view thoſe great 
events with diſtident reipet.* lu the camp at 
Sirk, he diſplayed all the talents of a man form- 
ed only tor deicniive war. The caution of Ber- 
wick hindered him not from cllering battle. 
Vuilars, with all his impetuolity, could avoid it 
on occations. The retemblance holds likewite 
in that they were, neither of them, Couriers. 
Villars was obliged to leave Bavaria, becaute he 
choſe to loſe favour rather than endanger the 
army under his command, by ſubmitting to the 
Elector, whote aftairs went to wreck after his 
departure. The Queen of Spain ſaid of Ber- 
wick, © He is a great dry Engliſh devil, who 
* goes always ſtraight forward.” Finding the 
General leſs pliable and complaiſant than the 
wiſhed, ſhe had him recalled ; but ſhe had almoſt 
paid for her humour with the lots of her Crown. 
The young Queen of Spain ſubmitted impli- 
citly to the direction ot the Princeſs d' Urlini, 
whole fate may afford a leſſon to thoſe favourites 
of Princes, who think to ſecure their influence 
by rendering it abſolute. Having bean forced, 
Y 2 a 
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Paar III. a few years before, to leave Madrid, ſhe, in imi- 
— 


1713. 


tation of Mazarine's conduct after his return to 
France, determined, if ſhe were again diſgraced, 
not to go away ſo empty-handed as at firſt. 
This Lady, after reigning in Spain in ano- 
ther's name, reſolved to reign in her own 
name; and when the King of Spain beſtowed 
on the Elector of Bavaria, all his remaining 
dominions in the Low Countries, ſeized the 
opportunity to ſtipulate with the Elector for a 
territory, affording an annual revenue of one 
hundred thouſand livres *, to be held by her 
in entire ſovereignty for life. It was ſoon af. 
© ter agreed that the chief part of that terri- 
« tory, ſhould be la Roche en Ardenne; and 
that the ſovereignty might be exchanged, par- 


* * * - 


celled out, or reduced into any form that the 


Sovereign choſe. 

Madame d' Urſini thought herſelf ſo certain 
* of enjoying this preſent, that ſhe contrived to 
exchange her future ſovereignty on the fron- 
tier of France for one even within France, 
* conſiſting of Touraine and the Pays d' Am- 
boiſe, and reverſible to the Crown at her 
« death. With theſe views, which ſhe believed 
could not poſſibly fail, ſhe ſent d' Aubigny, her 
favourite Gentleman, into France, with orders 
to prepare her a magnificent palace in that di- 
« ſtrict. In obedience to her orders, he bought 
Da piece of ground in a place called Chanteloup, 


6 between 


* L. 4166 : 13: 4 Sterling. 
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between Tours and Amboiſe, unconnected 
with any eſtate, and bearing no title, which, 
as ſhe was to be a Sovereign in the province, 
« ſhe did not need, and ſet immediately about 
« building a large palace, with vaſt courts and 
« offices, furniſhing it richly, and planting mag- 
« nificent gardens. The province, the whole 
« neighbourhood, Paris, and the Court, were in 
« utter aſtoniſhment. Nobody could conceive 
the purpole of expending ſuch prodigious ſums 
* on a mere villa; for a houſe in the country, 
« without territory, revenue, or title of nobility, 


could merit no other name ;—on a box, in 


« ſhort, ſo magnificent, and ſo unſuitable to the 
inhabitants. It was long a myſtery, and re- 
* mained unexplained, till after a ſingular event, 
the particulars of which are curious enough.” 
Maria Louiſa of Savoy, ſiſter to the late Dau- 


phineſs, died in the beginning of the year 1714. 
at the age of twenty-ſix. The Princeſs d' Ur- 
ſini was, on this occaſion, the only conſolation 


of Philip. He ſhut himſelf up with her, and 
would neither ſee nor ſpeak to any perſon elſe. 
It was even thought, that his predilection for 
her company, and averſion for any other, might 
induce that unſocial and melancholy Monarch 
to marry her, though much older than himſelf. 
She perhaps flattered herſelf with ſuch an idea. 
We may at leaſt preſume, that, in conſequence 
of finding herſelf diſappointed in this view, if 


he had cver formed it, the endeavoured to pro- 


83 cure 
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Paar Il. cure him a ſecond wife, whom ſhe might govern 
— — 0 : _ 
1714-15. as abſolutely as his firſt. There was a report 


then, that the Abbe Alberoni, who had been 
ſettled in Spain by the late Duke of Vendome, 


and had {ince greatly raifed his fortune under 
the protection of the Camerera Mayor, outwitted 
her. He propoſed to her to give the hand of 


the King of Spain to Elizabeth Farneſe, daugh- 
ter to his former matter the Duke of Parma. 
Knowing Madame d' Urlint's views, he repre- 
ſented the young Princeſs as ſoft, timid, complai- 
ſant, and made to be governed. His word was 
taken, and he was ſent to negociate the mar- 
riage. But when it was nearly concluded upon, 


the Princeſs d' Urſini came to underſtand that 


her intended Queen was a quite different cha- 
rater from what ſhe had been deſcribed, — 
haughty, imperious, paſhonate, and more dil- 
poſed to command than to obey. She inſtantly 
diſpatched a courier to put off the nuptials. He 
preſented himſelf to Alberoni at a late hour in 


the evening. If you regard your life,” ſaid the 


Abbe to him, arrive to-morrow.* He con- 
cealed the meſſenger and his diſpatches, had the 
marriage celebrated, and ſet out for Spain with 
the new Queen. St Simon ſays this marriage 
was projected and concluded unknown to Lewis 


XIV. who was highly incenſed againft the 


Princeſs d' Urſini. He gave orders, however, for 
the ſuitable reception of his grandſon's wife on 
the frontiers of his kingdom, through which ſhe 

Ba | * paſſes 
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paſſed on her way from Florence to Madrid. Paar Ill. 


He ſent the Duke de St Aignau, a nobleman of ,,,,.;;, 


amiable manners and a prudent deportment, to 


attend her; and he was obſerved, during the 
journey, to be in very good LG with 
Alberoni. 

« The King and Queen of Spain were on op— 

« polite ſides, both approaching the Guadalax- 
« ara, where the firſt interview was to take place, 
« at about fourteen leagues from Madrid. The 
« ſeverity of the ſeaſon in the end of December 
* 1714, the badneſs of the roads, and the ſhort- 
« neſs of the days, occaſioned Philip to take up 
three days in this ſhort journey. The Prin- 


« ceſs d' Urſini had reſumed the title of Camere- 


* ra Major. She, by her ſole authority, had 
formed the Queen's houſehold, and taken care 
* to have every individual, both men and wo- 
* men, creatures of her own. None but per- 
* ſons ſelected by her attended the King on his 
journey, and to them ſhe had given directions 


* to keep all others at a diſtance. She followed 


* his coach; and whenever they ſtopped, he 
* ſhut himſelf up with her, and ſaw none elſe 


* till he went to bed. She thus, kept him en- 


* tirely out of ſight ; but when they came with- 
in ſeven leagues of the place where they were 


to meet the Queen, it became neceſſary for 


6 Madame d'Uriini to ſet forward before his 
+ Majeſty, 
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She ſet out on the 22d of December, hoping 


her whom ihe had raiſed to the dignity of 
Queen, to pais the day gaily in her company, 
and to preſent her next day to the King. In 
this agreeable ſtate of ſpirits, the arrived, ac- 
coſted the Queen, and began converſation, 
But ſhe had not ſaid many words, when the 
Queen interrupted her, told her that her dreſ 
was unſuitable, and that ſhe tailed in the re. 
ſpect due to her. Madame d'Urtini, whoſe 
dreſs was very ſuitable, and her manners very 
reſpectful, made excutes. The Queen would 
not hear her, cricd out that ihe was inſulted, 
and in a rage commanded Madame d' Urſini 
to get out of her preſence. On her heſitating, 
the Queen, bawling in a louder tone, * Turn 


* out this fool,“ puſhed her out of the room her- 


Cc 


Lay 


* 


pO 


6 


ſelf, called Enſenago, who commanded the de- 
tachment of the Guards, ordered him to arreſt 
her, put her into a coach, with a ſingle at- 
tendant, two Swiſs Officers, and a ſufficient 
guard, and ſend her towards the frontiers, with 
an abſolute prohibition to ſtop in any town by 
the way. 
that none but the King had power to give 
ſuch orders. Have not you,” returned Eliza- 
beth, * received the King's orders to obey me 


«« implicitly, without reſerve or remonſtrance ?' 


He acknowledged that he had. Go then, 
replied ſhe, * and do as I command.“ By her 
orders, 


Enſenago attempted to repreſent 
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« orders, the firſt Gentleman found a coach Paar III. 


« with fix horſes in an inſtant. The diſgraced 
« Camerera Major, in full dreſs, as ſhe had ap- 
« peared before the Queen, was put into the 
coach, with one female attendant and two 
« Officers, and ſent off at ſev en o'clock, on Chriſt- 
mas eve, in a very cold night, and ſo dark that 
there was no light but what the ſnow attord- 
ed. 

« Aftoniſhment and conſternation ſeemed at 
firſt to have iv occupied her mind as to ex- 
* clude every other ſentiment. But theſe ſoon 
gave place to grief, indignation and deſpair ; 
and theſe laſt ſentiments were followed by 
deep and bitter reflections on a procedure ſo 
* ſudden, ſo extraordinary, ſo unprovoked, ſo 


« deſtitute even of the ſlighteſt pretext to juſtify 


* it, What would the King think ? Would not 
* he be moved with the higheſt indignation at 
* ſuch an abuſe of his authority? Would not 
* the group of her creatures about the Queen 
move heaven and earth for vengeance ? 
Thus paſſed this long night, exceſſively 


* ſtop and feed the horſes. As for the men, 
they did as they could. The Spaniſh inns af- 


ford nothing: You are only told where each 
* 


* commonly to kill, the wine muddy and flat, 


the bread tough as leather, tac water generally 
« execrable, 


cold, and nothing to protect her from its ſeve- 
rity. In the morning it became neceſſary to 


different thing may be had. Your meat is 
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been, to fear and reſpect her, replied in the 


carriers. Travellers need to carry every thing 
« with them; and Madame d' Urſini and her at. 


« tendants had not had time to make any provi- 


« fion. She was therefore reduced to lie on 
* ſtraw, and ſupport life with two freſh eggs a- 
day, a manner of living very different in- 
« deed,” ſaid ſhe, * from that to which TI had 
been accuſtomed.” 
Till day, notwithſtanding her diſagreeabl 
« reflections, ſhe had kept profound filence. In 
that time ſhe had leifure to compoſe her coun- 
« tenance, and now began to ſpeak very calmly 
* of her extreme ſurpriſe, and the little that had 
* paſſed between her and the Queen. The two 
* officers, accuſtomed as they and all Spain had 


« beſt way they could, under their aſtoniſhment 
at what had happened. They till conti- 
nued their journey. She had written to the 
King and the Queen,—but no news. The 
longer the delay, the weaker did her hopes 
become, till they vaniſhed entirely at fight of 
Chalais and Lanti, her two nephews, who in- 
formed her of what had Paſſed ſince her de- 
. parture. 

The Queen had diſpatched an des to the 
King, who found him going to bed. On read- 


* 


* 


replied ſhortly, but gave no orders, and went 
to bed. What had paſled did not tranſpire as 
« the 


ing his wife's letter, he ſeemed a little moved, 
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+ the Court of Guadalaxara, till ten next morn- Paar III. 
ing. As may be naturally imagined, the a- 1714-15- 


« ftoniſhment was general, but none dared to 
« ſpeak. To know the King's ſentiments on the 
« matter, every body waited to ſee what eftects 
his anſwer to the Queen thould produce. She 
« arrived in the evening perfectly undiſturbed. 
, —Philip received her as if nothing had hap- 
pened, conducted her to the chapel, where the 
nuptial ceremony was celebrated anew, and 
« thence to his chamber, in which they went to 
« bed at fix in the evening, and rote by midnight 
to maſs. On Chrittmas-day, the King declared, 
that there thould be no change in the Queen's 
* houſehold, which made every body eaſy, and 
from that inftant the Princess d' Urſini was no 
more mentioned at Court, than if ſhe had ne- 
ver been heard of there. Philip, when he 
gave her nephews leave to join her, intruſted 
them with a letter, in which, without expreſ- 
* ling the leaſt regret for the diſagreeable man- 
ner in which ſhe had been diſmiſſed by the 
Queen, he only ſaid, that he could not avoid 
* complying with the wiſhes of his wife, but 
that her penſions ſhould be duly paid.“ 

This was all the comfort ſhe brought to St- 
Jean-de-Luz on the 14th of January 1715, from 
which ſhe wrote to Madame de Maintenon. 
Here I am in a ſmall houſe by the ſea-ſide. 
* I ſee it often in agitation, and ſometimes calm; 
fit emblem of Courts, of what I have ſeen, of 


* what 
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Maintenon felt ſome pity for her old friend, ſhe 


could not prevail with Lewis to adopt the ſame ſen. 


timents. Nay, the diſgrace of Madame d' Urſini 
probably originated with the Court of France; 


although, perhaps, contrived and conducted by 
Alberoni, who, if it be true that he urged on 
the marriage, in diſregard of her orders, had 


every thing to fear from the Camerera Major, 
He might rouſe the relentment of Lewis, who 
would be diſpoſed to puniſh Madame d'Urſini, 
for aſſuming an excluſive authority over his 
grandſon ; for having the audacity to conclude 
the alliance with Parma, without communica- 


ting any thing of the matter to him, but what 


ſhe could not, with any ſhew of propriety, con- 


ceal; for having, out of ambition to obtain an 


independent ſovereiguty, made impertinent de- 


mands; for raiſing obſtacles, on the part of 
Spain, to the peace of Reſtadt, the failure of 


which he tliought owing to her pertinacious de- 


ſire to obtain a principality. For theſe reaſons, 


to which the grandfather might have added the 
neceſſity of removing a woman of ſuch an in- 
triguing ſpirit to a diſtance from Philip, if he 


wiſhed to live happily with his new married 


wife; for theſe reaſons Lewis might require the 


ſacriſice of the favourite: And the Princeſs of 


Parma would readily become the inſtrument of 
the diſgrace of a woman, who, after firſt propo- 


ſing 
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ſing to place the crown of Spain on her head, Paar III. 

had then attempted to diveſt her of it. 171415. 
| There was, however, it muſt be confeſſed, 
great harſuneſs in the manner of her diſgrace. 
The King of Spain, if gratitude be a virtue in 
kings, ought to have commanded more reſpect 
to be ſhewn to a perſon to whom he had eſſen- 
tial obligations. * Madame d'Urſini had talents 
for buſineſs, as well as intrigue; elevation of 
« ſentiment, without the littleneſſes of vanity ; 
not lefs zeal for the honour and intercſt of her 
« Sovereigns, than jealous of their favour. In 
« yirtues, and in accompliſhed manners, ſhe 
could not vie with Madame de Maintenon, 
but poſſeſſed greater force of mind, and energy 
of character. If guilty of errors, ſhe performed 
« alſo important fervices; it was by her counſel 
and direction the young Queen became the idol 
of the nation; ſhe it was who inſpired the King 
« with fortitude to ſuſtain the aſſaults of adver- 
* fity, without ſhrinking before the ſtorms 
* which aroſe againſt him. She was intriguing, 
* haughty, ambitious. How many famous mi- 
* niſters have been of the ſame character? But 
her courage and reſolution, amid the extremi- 
ties of danger to which the Monarch was ex- 
poſed, contributed greatly to maintain him on 

the throne.” 1 15 

Lewis XIV. would not permit her to ſettle in 
France. It came then to be known for whom 
the magnificent palace of Chanteloup had been 
| intended. 
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intended. Leaving d'Aubigny the builder to 
enjoy it, ſhe retired to Rome, where the Pope at 
firſt made difficulties about receiving her. She 
there died, at a very advanced age, after lead. 
ing for a while an obſcure life, and receiving re- 
gular payment of her penſions, the only remains 
of her departed grandeur. So paſſed her dream 


of fayour, though rather uncommonly long. 


The career of life, ſhortened to ſo many prin- 


ces, was alto abridged to Charles Duke of Berry, 


who, as well as the Queen of Spain, his fiſter- 
in-law, died in May 1714, at the age of twenty- 
eight. He left a widow of twenty-two, from 
whom he had ſuffered a great deal. When re- 
moved by death, he was on the point of apply. 
ing to his grandfather to interpoſe and deliver 
him, although not acquainted with all her irre- 
gularities. In her early youth, this Princels 
vas grols and overgrown, but after marriage 
became handſome. She grew tall, but not 
«* graceful, and there was always ſomething 
* wild in her eyes, which gave a bad idea of 


the qualities of her mind. She had the gift of 


ſpeech, not in a leſs degree than her father 
and mother. Great readinels in ſaying what 
* ſhe choſe, how the choſe, with a preciſion and 
elegance, which at once charmed and furpri- 
* ſed thoſe who heard. Timid with reſpect to 
trifles; for matters of conſequence, ſhe was 


_* frightfully bold, on ſome occations fooliſhly 


* 


haughty ; ſhe was on others, meaniy ſubmil- 


« (ive, 
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« five, She muſt, in ſhort, be allowed to have Far III. 
been a compound of all the vices; and her 171 1 5. 


« ſuperiority of underſtanding and addreſs, ren- 
dered her peculiarly formidable. In proof ot 
this aſſertion,” ſays St Simon, I may appeal 
« to her endeavours to embroil her huſband 
« with his brother the Dauphin ; her ingratitude 
to the Dauphinels, to whom ſhe was obliged 
for her marriage; her contemptuous carriage 
© to her mother, whom, as an illegitimate Prin- 
« ceſs, ſhe thought her inferior; the mortitica- 
« tions which her mother, haughty as ſhe was, 
« patiently endured from her, for peace's ſake ; 
her contempt for her huſband, and aflectatiou 
of uniformly contradicting him; her valuing 
* kerfelf on unvaried falſehood, and ſuperior 
* {kill in the arts of deceit, in which, to ſay the 

truth, ſhe was aſtoniſhingly well (killed. 
Affairs of gallantry, which, in ſo elevated a 
* rank, are not eaſily conducted with ſufficient 
ſecreſy, did not at all embarraſs her. Between 
addreſs and effrontery, ſhe was never at a lots. 
Her adventure with a perſon of the name ot 
la Haie, which is indeed almoſt incredible, 
may ſerve as an inſtance of her total diiregard 
to decency. He was a tall man, dry in his 
manners, ſtiiÞ in his figure, his face blotched ; 
deftitute of wit, but a horſeman : For his ta- 
lents in horſemanſhip, the Princeſs raiſed him 
rapidly to be maſter. of horſe to her huſband. 
It concealed that it was to gratify her inclina- 
tions 


* 


6 
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Par Ul. . tions ſhe had done this. Her fondneſs for 
1714-15. him was diſplayed even in the ſalloon at Mar. 


ly: Every body ſaw it. But either not find. 


ing herſelf enough at liberty, or in the extra. 
* yagance of her licentiouſneſs, the would have 


la Hate to carry her off from Verſailles, while 


the Duke of Berry and the King were ſtill a. 


live, and in full health, and to retire to Hol. 
land. At the propoſal la Haie was almoſt pe. 
trified. She began to deſpair of prevailing 
with him; and, between rage and tenderneſs, 
tears, and reproaches, carried her extravagance 
to ſuch a pitch as to alarm him, leſt ſhe ſhould 
commit {ome piece of madneſs, which might 
be imputed to him. He uſed means to let the 
Duke of Orleans know his embarraſling ſitua- 


- 


tion. It was by no means eaſy to adopt pro- | 


per meaſures. Were la Haie to diſappear 


fſuddenly, what would the Duke of Berry 9 


* think? or what would the world ſay? They 
determined to have patience. The Dutcheſs 


became weary of an unſucceſsful perſecution, | 


and ceaſed to torment the object of her paſ- 
ſion; but her guilty flame remained unextin- 
guiſhed, and continued to glow even after ſhe 
became a widow.” | 

Such was the only lady who now remained to 


maintain the dignity of Lewis's Court. It was | 
enlarged indeed by the marriage of the Duke of | 
Bourbon, with Mademoiſelle de Conti, and of | 


the Prince of Conti with Mademoiſelle de Bour- 


bon. 


* 
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bon. But theſe young pairs, who were ſcarce Parr III. 


above the years of infancy, could afford but lit- 27. 


tle ſocial entertainment to Lewis at the age of 
ſeventy · ſix, and Madame de Maintenon at ſeven- 
ty- nine. As an addition, therefore, to their 
ſcanty ſociety, ſne contrived to have the Duke of 
Villeroy recalled to Court. 


Since his laſt return from Flanders, Marſhal 


Villeroy had languiſhed out his life, ſometimes 
« at Paris, ſometimes at Villeroy; and, being 
« intimidated by the ſilence and dryneſs of the 
King, and the uneaſineſs which he always felt 
in his preſence, appeared ſeldom at Verſailles, 


and never at Marly. But he kept up a ſecret 


correſpondence with Madame de Maintenon, 


' © and vifited her whenever he went to Court. 


+ She, no doubt, deſpaired of having him recal- 
led. With this view, ſhe ſometimes ventured 
to name him to the King, and even to ſhew 
is Majeſty the letters which ſhe received from 
him, when they contained any thing intereſt- 


ing. No happier occaſion than the preſent 
could ariſe for re-eſtabliſhing him in the royal 
* favour ; he was the very man wanted. He had 


* been brought up with the King at Court, and 
in the army had been conſtantly with him, 
* and the confident of all his pleaſures. They 


could entertain one another with a thouſand 


* tales of the adventures and intrigues of their 
youth; the recollection of which amuſes, at 
* leaft the imagination of old people. Villeroy 

Vol. II. T * was 
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was (till fond of diverſions and feſtivals, talked 
* of faſhions, ſhews, and hunting, and was a paſ. 
ſionate admirer of muſic, —was, in ſhort, a 
character formed for an entertaining compa. 
5 nion. | 

* Beſides, Madame de Maintenon knew, that 
£ ſhe ſhould not riſk her own credit by adyan- 
cing Villeroy's. He was her old friend, had 
been always her friend, and ſhe was ſure of 
© his entering into all her views. Thoſe about 
Court, to whom theſe circumſtances were 
© known, were not at all ſurpriſed to ſee the 
Duke de Villeroy appear at Marly, immediate- 
ly after the death of Dauphin, or to ſee the 
King receive him with all the cordiality and 


* 


K 


joy, conſiſtent with the occaſion. From that 


time forward he was better treated by Lewis, 
* than he had ever been before, openly received 
* by Madame de Maintenon, almoſt always the 
third in private parties with her and the King; 
in conſequence of which it was conjectured, 


that he was the chief adviſer of the ſettle- 
ments which Lewis then made with reſpect 


to his family and kingdom.” 

We have ſeen that the King, in 1710, extend- 
ed to the children of the Duke of Maine and 
the Count of Toulouſe, the privilege before 
granted to their fathers, of ranking immediately 
after the Princes of the Blood, and above all 


the Dukes and Peers *. This privilege, as has | 


been 
» Reboulet, t 9. p. 272.—Avrigny, t. 5. p. 313-—St Sls 
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been obſerved, gave offence to the Dauphin; 


the Dukes and Peers ſignified their diſſatisfac- 
tion ; the public murmured, and Lewis was al- 


moſt prevailed on by the general diſapprobation, 


to retract what he had done. Yet this did not 
hinder him from iſſuing, in Auguſt 1714, two 
edicts, the one wholly in favour of the legitima- 


ted Princes; the other, which accompanied his 


will, conferring ſignal favours on the Duke of 
Maine in particular. The mode in which thoſe 


favours were obtained, affords a leſſon to private 
perſons, as well as to monarchs ſinking under the 


imbecillity of age. 
Lewis could not reflect an the diſaſtrous e- 


vents of his reign, eſpecially of the latter part, 


without feeling ſuſpicions ariſe which muſt have 


given him great uneaſineſs. There could be 


no doubt but his ſiſter-in-law, Henrietta of Eng- 


land, had been poiſoned, nor that his niece, 
Henrietta's daughter, had periſhed in the fame 
manner. The affair of Voiſin, in which ſo 


many perſons belonging to the Court were in- 
volved, muſt have affected him with anxiety 
and alarm, although none were openly convicted 
of guilt ; for kings are privy to ſo many crimes! 


Laſtly, the ſudden death of the Dauphin, the 


Dauphineſs, and one of their children, the dan- 
gerous illneſs of the other, the opinions of the 
public, the ſuſpicions that aroſe on ſucceeding 
occaſions, the death of the Duke of Berry and 
the 8 Queen of Spain, naturally renewed and add- 

My m0 
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Paar III. ed to the former impreſſions; and if the Mo. 


1714-15. narch was not abſolutely convinced, that a helliſh 


conſpiracy had been formed to extirpate his fa- 
mily, he at leaſt ſuſpected as much. 
Of the authors and accomplices he was un. 


certain. He regarded his nephew, the Duke of 


Orleans, as an enterpriſing and deſperate cha- 
raQer, regardleſs of all moral obligation,—in a 
word, as a man who made his boaſt of every 
ſpecies of vices; yet, he did not think him a 
determined villain. None, however, but this 
Prince could be a gainer by ſuch a ſeries of 
deaths, in conſequence of which there remain- 
cd only an infant between him and the throne, 


It would have been imprudent, therefore, to 


leave to him the entire and abſolute diſpoſal of 
that child. But even while adopting the pre- 


cautions ſuggeſted to him, the Monarch was 
ſenſible of their fatility, and no doubt penetra- 
ted into the ſelfiſh views of thoſe who recom- 


mended thcm. 
The chief promoters of theſe meaſures were the 


Duke and Dutcheſs of Mainc. The Dutcheſs, 


eſpecially, could not bear the thought of be- 


coming inferior to the Dutcheſs of Orleans, her 


ſiſter; and ſo much was ſhe affected by this ſen- 
timent, that ſhe bluſhed to produce her chil- 
dren in public, while under the ſtain of baſtar- 
dy. It was reſolved, therefore, to create them 


Princes of the Blood, and to veſt them with all 


the privileges of this rank, that of ſucceeding to 
the 
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the Crown not excepted ; after the laſt, indeed, Parr III. 
of the lawful Princes, and all their poſterity. 1914-15. 


Madame de Maintenon powerfully ſeconded a 
projet ſo favourable to her old pupil; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that few in his ſituation 
would have been able to refiſt the arts uſed to 
obtain the conſent of the old Monarch. 

They addreſſed themſelves to his parental 
- tenderneſs, and to the idea which he fondly 
cheriſhed, of being able to effect any thing by 
his influence over his ſubjects. He had always 
entertained peculiar tenderneſs for thoſe of his 
children who were, by the laws, reduced to a 
condition ſo inferior to that of his lawful de- 
ſcendants. He was therefore not ill pleaſed to 
have the means ſuggeſted, of placing the for- 
mer more upon an equality with the latter. 

About this time, Father Daniel publiſhed his 
* Hiſtory of France. As it appeared at fo ſea- 
ſonable a juncture, and the author was liberal- 
ly recompenſed, it was thought to have been 
* compoſed by particular command. He ex- 


* celled in the art of confounding, where he did 


* not chuſe to enlighten the mind of his reader. 
In treating of delicate ſubjects, the affairs of 
* the League, the pretences of the Court of 
© Rome, and ſuch others, it was pleaſant,” ſays 
St Simon, zo ſee how dexterouſly be ſlid over 


* the ice, with his Jeſuit ſkates. But what moſt 


* remarkably diſtinguiſhes this work is, that 
* with an air of diſcernment and candour, the 
13 * author, 


- 
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. | 
1 Paxr III. author, while he ſeems to have no object but 
| 1714-15. to inveſtigate and unfold the truth, inſinuates, on 
4 * that moſt of the Kings of the firſt race, many 3 
if * of thoſe of the ſecond, and even ſeveral of thoſe of 
| . * of the third, were baſtards, and baſtards begot-. A 
| 4 ten in adultery, nay, ſometimes in double a- "0 
| dultery; and that this circumſtance alone was | 1 
: | never conſidered as a reaſon for excluding them "== 
. from the throne.” The inference was eafily | th 
drawn, and was ſo often repeated to the King, | pu 
that he could not refuſe granting a favour, of hi 
which there had been ſo many precedents, and pl 
to grant which, appeared a privilege of royal- 5 | 
ty. | | 


| This idea of the ſovereign authority was, no | 
doubt, very generally received at Court, as ju- | 
ſtified by the records of hiſtory. The Princeſs f. 
d' Harcourt wrote on this occaſion to Madame | 
de Maintenon: Ignorant as I am, I know that 
* his Majeſty has only followed the example of 
the firſt Chriſtian King. Clovis, the founder d 
* of this monarchy was much inferior to him; 


and yet, on a fimilar occaſion, did more.“ " 
The Dutcheſs of Maine was quite tranſported by 
with joy. Ah! Madam, ' writes ſhe to her 

Patroneſs, what miracles the King can work: f 
I know, I feel the importance of the favour 1 
* which he has deigned to confer on my fami- A 
ly. My children will ſhare my gratitude. 1 ; 
need not now be aſhamed to ſhew them in | 


public. Ro 
| But. 
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But the worker of wonders was not convin- Parr III. 
ced himſelf of the validity of his deed. * It 1714-15. 


« was your deſire,” ſaid he one day to the Duke 
of Maine, with a diſcontented air, It was your 
« defire. Take care yourſelf not to dwindle to 
nothing after my death, ſince I have made 
« you great in my lifetime. Give validity to 


my deed, if you can.” When Lewis ſent for 


the firſt Preſident, and the Crown lawyers, to 
put the edict into their hands, as he explained 


his intentions, he offered an apology; they re- 


plied, © Sire, an act of this nature regards a 
matter of ſuch dignity, and ſo great conſe- 
« quence, that we cannot doubt but your Maje- 
* ſty has made all the reflections upon it which 
« your profound wiſdom can inſpire.” The 
ſtyle of compliment, on ſuch an occaſion, is far 
from being the voice of approbation; yet there 
was no oppoſition made. The Duke of Or- 
leans had been ſo branded by ſuſpicion, that he 


durſt not remonſtrate. The other Princes were 
all too young; and the chief nobility having 


no body to appear at their head, did not venture 
to expreſs any diſſatisfaction. 

But to have obtained thoſe privileges, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's unwillingneſs to grant them, 
was not enough. Means were alſo to be procu- 
red, by which they might be defended, in cafe 
of being attacked. None better could be 
thought of than a will, conferring an authority 
and powers adequate to counterbalance thoſe of 


T4 the 
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Paar III. the Regent, the only perſon to be feared. 
1714-15- The ſame teazing arts which had been before 


* 


= 


employed upon the old man were renewed, and 
even with greater urgency and affiduity, as his 
reſiſtance was more obſtinate. | 
The chancellor being no ſtranger to thele cir: 
cumftances, and wiſhing not tobe involved in a diſ. 
agreeable quarrel with any party, at the King's 
death, had reſigned his office. It was given to Voi- 
ſin, who was implicitly devoted to Madame de 
Maintenon and the Duke of Maine. He was em- 
ployed to break the ice with Lewis, and remonſtrate 


with him on the neceſſity of his making a will, to 


preſerve the tranquillity of his kingdom, and 


which, for the ſecurity of his great-grandſon, 


might check the authority of the Regent. He 
laboured with no leſs perſeverance than ſecrecy, 


to undermine the fort. But, with all his ſkill. 


found the attack directed againſt a rock which 
- baffled every effort. When inſinuation was 
found ineffectual, a different mode of opera- 
tion was had recourſe to. Hitherto Madame 
de Maintenon, and her pupil, had ſtri ven ſole- 
ly to pleaſe the King, to amuſe him, each in a 


A 


to adore him. After the death of the Dau- 
phineſs, they had redoubled their attentions, 
and were become almoſt his only fociety. 
When they could not bring him to gratify 
their wiſhes, they determined to force his 
conſent; and knowing that his infirmities, 

and 


* 


** 


* 


K 
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and the influence of habit, rendered them ne- Paxr III. 
« ceflary to him, and ſecured them from diſ- 1514-15. 


grace, they aſſumed a different tone from that 
« which they had hitherto held. They became 
both ſerious, frequently fullen and filent ; 


made no anſwers to his converſation, unleſs « 
« queſtion were directly put; and even then re- 


plied only in monoſyllables. The King's age and 
character hindered him from going elſewhere, 
in ſearch of amuſement : He ſpent ſtill as much 
of his time as ever, within; it was ſtill the 
« ſame round of muſic, play, and converſation : 
and this gloomy ſilence was the more crucl, 
as it was what he had never been accuſtomed 
to. 


The ladies d'O, de Caylus, de Das 


de Levy, de St Simon, Madame de Mainte- 
* non's ordinary companions, not being in the 
* ſecret, tried at firſt to laugh her out of her aſ- 
* ſumed melancholy. They at firſt thought the 
* gloom which had overcaſt her temper owing 


to ill health. But when they ſaw in her coun- 


* tenance no appearance of indiſpoſition, and 
* obſerved her ordinary plan of life no way de- 
ranged, they began to fear every one ſome ſe- 
* cret prejudice againſt herſelf; and theſe fears 
contributed ſtill more than Madame de Main- 
tenon's reſerve and example, to render them 
dull company. In the parties, in which the 
Duke of Maine paſſed his time when he was 

* Not with the King, there was no reſource {or 

* amuſement, 
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Paar III. amuſement, but ſtories of the ſucceſs of hunt- 
2714-15. ing parties at Rambouillet, by the Count of 


« Toulouſe, who was far from entertaining, and 
tales by ſome of the principal domeſtics, who 
became leſs ſolicitous to offer them, when they 
* ſaw that the Duke of Maine did not encourage 
them, as uſual. Thus the King found himſelf 


involved in a cloud of gloom, which continued 


to thicken around him, till it cleared up all at 
once; and, by putting different circumſtances 
together, this agreeable and ſurpriſing change 
vas then judged to have been owing to the exe- 
« cution of the will.” 


Lewis by this will, inſtituted a Council of 


* Regency, to confiſt of the Duke of Orleans, 
* Prefident, the Duke of Bourbon to be admit- 


ted when he ſhould have completed his twen- 
fourth year, the Duke of Maine, the Count of 


« Toulouſe, the Chancellor, Marſhals Villeroy, 


+ Tallard, Harcourt, the four Secretaries of 


State, and the Comptroller-General. In this 


Council every thing was to be determined by 
2a a majority of votes. The Preſident was to 
have only a caſting vote, when the ſuffrages 


on both fides were equal. The young King's 
« perſon was to be intruſted to the guardianſhip 
* of the Council of Regency, and the Duke of 
* Maine was to ſuperintend his education and 

« perſonal ſafety, with full power over the foffi- 
« cers of the Royal Guards. Failing the Duke 


of Maine, the Count of Toulouſe was to act i in 


his 
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© his ſtead. Marſhal Villeroy was nominated Paar HI. 
© ſub-governor under the Duke of Maine.” Thus 1714-15. 


Lewis gave nothing to the Duke of Orleans, 
but what he could not withhold, and adopted 
ſome precautions rather diſgraceful to his ne- 
phew. b 
A hole was opened in a tower of the palace 
behind the preſence- chamber, and in it was the 
will depoſited, under the ſecurity of an iron 
door with three locks, of the keys of which one 
was given to the firſt Preſident, one to the At- 
torney- General, and the third to the Lord Regi- 


ſter. By an edict accompanying it, the will was 


directed to be opened after the King's death, in 
the preſence of the whole Parliament, the Prin- 
ces and Peers aſſembled. Lewis, as he put it in- 
to the hands of the firſt Preſident, uttered theſe 
words, ſufficiently expreſſive of the teazing and 
conſtraint by which he had been forced upon 
the meaſure. There is my will. What hap- 
« pened in the caſe of my father, and others of 
« my predeceſſors, leaves me at no loſs to ſee 
* what may alſo happen on this occaſion. But I 


have been urged and tormented; I could obtain 


neither peace nor reſt till it was made. At 
4 this price I have purchaſed tranquillity. Take 


it; lay it up; it will have what effect it may; 


but I ſhall at leaſt be no longer troubled a- 
bout it.“ He repeated the ſame things, near- 
* Iy in the ſame words, to the Queen of England, 
in the preſence of Madame de Maintenon, 

* looking 
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Paar III. looking on the latter lady, while he ſpoke, with 


1914-15. a ſtern and angry air *,'—St Simon had theſe 


particulars from the firſt Preſident himſelf, and 
from the Duke and Dutcheſs of Lauzun, to 
whom the Queen of England repeated what was 
ſaid to her. | 
The King ſent allo to the Parliament two co- 
dicils, containing ſome particular diſpoſitions, 
and, among others, the nomination of a Precep- 
tor to his ſucceſſor. Artifices might alſo have 
been employed to raiſe to this office Andrew 
Hercules de Fleury, for whom, we have ſeen, 
Lewis had ſuch an averſion: But artifices were 
no longer neceflary with the Monarch, he now 
ealily ſuffered himſelf to be led. In affairs of 
conſcience and religion, Father Tellier rather 
commanded than directed him; and he was the 


perſon to be impoſed upon. It may be preſu- 


med, that the Confeſſor would have wiſhed to 
raiſe to that place, a man of an active impetuous 
character like himſelf, who might inſtil into his 
pupil principles of intolerance, and bring him 
up in ſentiments of invincible hatred againſt the 
Janſeniſts. But Fleury was more of a courtier 


than a zealot. He left the Janſeniſts in his dio- 


ceſe at peace. In converſation he ſometimes 
did not ſcruple to blame the ſeverity with 


which they were treated; and he was not rec- 
koned a warm friend to the Jeſuits. It was this 
indifference that made his fortune. 


Madame 


* St Simon, t. 2. p. 83. 
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Madame de Maintenon and the Duke of Paar III. 
Villeroy did not love them more than he; and 


the Duke of Maine knew too much of them, 


to accept from their hands a Preceptor who 
would be inſtructed to thwart him, and at 


times openly ſupported againſt him. As in 
this inſtance, they had the diſpoſal of the 
King's will, through his Confeſſor, it became 


requiſite to offer them a man whom they 


might regard as at leaſt attached to their opi- 


nions, if not devoted to the ſociety, and pre- 
ſent him as ſuch to Lewis. The Ladies de Dan- 


geau and de Levy, whom Fleury had capti- 
vated by the charms of his converſation, his 


obliging manners, and pliability of ſentiments, 


introduced him to the Dutcheſs of Maine. It 
was agreed, that he ſnould be propoſed for the 
Preceptor, and the meaſures which he was to 
uſe were concerted, that he might not meet 


with a refuſal, on pretext that it was neceſſary 
* for him to reſide on his biſhoprick. Fleury 


begged leave to reſign it, becauſe the air was 


unfavourable to his conſtitution. Tellier, with 


all his ſnrewdneſs, did not diſcern his purpoſe 
in this. 
his creatures, for which he thought to make a 
good bargain, by giving only a trifling Abbey 
in exchange. The Abbey of Tournus being 


vacant, the Confeſſor made offer of it. The 
* Biſhop did not haggle for a better. For the 
* laſt months of his Epiſcopal ſway, the Prelate, 


« who 


He ſaw only a biſhoprick for one of 
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who had been till then ſo tolerant, made a 
ſhew of ſeeking out the Janſeniſts in his dio- 
ceſe, laying his interdict on their confeſſors, 
and haraſſing the few nuns of that character 
within his juriſdiction. However, as all that 
he wanted was to make a noiſe, he did little 
harm; and took his farewell with fulminating 
out a mandate againſt the Janſeniſts, the thun- 
der of which was heard through all quarters. 
His friends failed not to make the moſt of it 
at Court, and the Jeſuits had no reply to make 
when fo orthodox a man was propoſed. Tel. 


ler raiſed ſome difficulties; but at laſt became 
afraid of drawing all the Duke of Maine's par. 


ty upon his ſhoulders, if he did not bring 
Lewis to agree ;—and Fleury was nomi- 
nated.” . 

The mandate, compoſed merely to ſerve an 


occaſion, produced effects which had not been 


foreſeen. 


Ly 


* 6 a 


a: 6 G 


It fell into the hands of the famous 
Father Queſnel; and he, piqued at the tone 
which the new antagoniſt aſſumed, introduced 
his mandate into one of his productions, and 
ridiculed it with the bittereſt and moſt con- 
temptuous irony. Fleury,” ſays St Simon, 
with his gentle, ſmiling, and modeſt air, was, 


at the ſame time, the haughtieſt and moſt vin- 


dictive man I have ever known. He never 


forgave Father Queſnel or his adherents; and 
Lewis thus unintentionally raiſed up an enemy 
to the Janſeniſts, fully qualified to enforce all 

| that 


. 
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« that he did againſt them himſelf, in the latter 

« part of his life.” 

In tracing the cauſes of certain events, we 
often find perſonal reſentment and private inte- 
reſt giving riſe to effects of a more general ope- 
ration. Thus, if we may believe St Simon “, it 
was to create a diverſion to the murmurs and 
noiſe raiſed againſt the looſeneſs of their mo- 
rality, that the Jeſuits excited the clamours a- 
gainſt the Janſeniſts, and confirmed them by 
the condemnation of Father Queſnel. It was, 
likewiſe, according to the ſame author, the ha- 
tred of Father Tellier to Cardinal Noailles, his 
paſſionate deſire to humble, to diſgrace, even to 
depoſe him, if poſſible, from his ſee, that 
prompted the Confeſſor to fabricate ſo many 
dark plots, to arm moſt of the Biſhops againſt 
the Archbiſhop, and to excite troubles in the 
Gallican church. Nay, this imperious Confeſſor 
was within a little of abufing his aſcendency 
over his penitent ſo far, as to obtain an order 
which would have rendered the vengeance of 
the Jeſuits complete, and rn ruined the 
Archbiſhop. 

The affair of the conſtitution was then the 
great and important concern ;—the women 
intermeddled. It occupied every circle, and 
was the topic of general converſation. The 
great ſupports of the anticonſtitutional party 
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at Court, were, after Father Tellier, the Car. 
dinals Rohan and Biſſy. Biffy was a favourite 
with Lewis, with whom he was believed to be 
connected by ties which ſtill retained their in- 
fluence over the Monarch. Thiard de Biffy 


had been advanced under the patronage of 


Madame de Maintenon, to whom he had been 
introduced by Godet des Marais, as the man- 
tle of Elijah fell to Eliſha. He was thought 
to have views on the Archbiſhoprick of Paris, 
and Rohan on the numerous benefices which 
he believed to be ſtill in the diſpoſal of the je- 
ſuits. | 

The reſolutions of the Council were gene- 
rally immediately reported to the company at 
the Dutcheſs of Ventadour's, who was Go- 
verneſs to the Dauphin, on whom the Duke 
of Rohan paid conſtant attendance, while his 


brother, the Cardinal, was alſo extremely affi- 
duous. None was under any conſtraint there; 
projets and enterpriſes were unfolded with 
full freedom. There was an important project 


in contemplation; to obtain an order from the 
King for arreſting Cardinal Noailles when he 
went to Conflans, and ſending him directly to 
Rome. 


depoſe and diveſt him of the purple. With- 


out this previous meaſure, notwithſtanding all 


that Tellier, Bifly, and Rohan could do to de- 
termine his Holineſs, he durft undertake nei- 


mer the one nor the other. The train was 


laid; 


The Pope waited only for that, to 
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laid; nothing remained but to kindle it; and Paar III. 
« Tellier, the principal agent, had already be- 1714-15. 


« gun to ſpeak of the matter to the King. 


+ The whole was talked over at Madame de 


« Ventadour's, in the preſence of Mademoiſelle 
« de Chauſſeraye, a Lady of mean birth, in com- 


« pariſon with the company ſhe aſſociated with; 


« a ſort of humble companion, who was thought 
highly honoured in being admitted into ſuch 
company, was conſidered as a perſon of no 
« conſequence, and nothing concealed in her 
« preſence. Yet this young woman was in fa- 
* miliar intimacy with the King, although no- 
© body knew whence it aroſe. He often wrote 
to her, and cauſed her to viſit him at Ver- 
« failles. Blouin, confidential Valet de Cham- 


* bre, was the perſon who conveyed the letters 


* and meſſages between them ; and he it was 
who introduced her by a back-door, with the 
« greateſt ſecrecy. Lewis was much pleaſed 


* with the entertaining converſation of this girl. 


© She knew how to conceal her talents, to act 
the ſimpleton, and to appear perfectly in- 

different in regard both to perſons and 
things. By this artifice, ſhe induced his 
* Majeſty to lay afide conftraint in her pre- 


* ſence, to ſpeak to her confidentially of every 


* thing, and even to liſten to her advice. Yet 
* ſhe was far from indifferent in the caſe of Car- 


* dinal Noailles. She was ſhocked at the plots 


* formed to ruin him. Immediately after hea:- 
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ing the project concerted in her preſence at 


Madame de Ventadour's, before the means for 
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carrying it into execution were reſolved upon, 
ſhe had warned the Archbiſhop to keep within 
Paris, where he was adored, and would be 
protected by the people from any attempt to 
carry him oll. 

0 happened providentially, that on the very 
day on which Father Tellier broached this mat- 
ter to the King, Mademoiſelle de la Chauſſeraye 
was ſent for to wait on the Monarch. He ap- 
peared penſive and thoughtful. She obſerved 
that he looked ill, and affected to be in con- 
cern for his health. The King, without men- 
tioning the propoſed taking up of the Arch- 
biſhop, replied, I am, indeed, very uneaſy 
about the affair of the conſtitution. Mea- 


ſures have been propoſed which I can hardly 


bring myſelf to refolve upon. I have diſpu- 


ted about them all the morning. They teaze 


me, one after another, on the ſame topics, 
and give me no reft.* * You are very good, 


fer them to torment you 1n any ſuch manner. 
Provided they can obtain their ends, they 
care nothing about your Majeſty's health. 


Were J in your room, Sire, I would hold by 


what I had done. I vould conſult my owu 
quiet, and leave them to diſpute as much as 
they thought proper, without intermeddling 
or concerning myſelf ſo as 5 to be uneaſy, or to 

2 injure 


indeed,” replied the fly Chauſſeraye, to ſut- 
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„ jnjure my health, as is but too plain from Paar III. 
« your looks, that you have done. I, for my 1 
| « part, neither underſtand, nor deſire to under- 
«4 ſtand, any thing of thoſe ſchool-queſtions. I 
« am as little intereſted on the one fide as on 
« the other. All my anxiety is about your lite, 
« which you are ſhortening, and which there 
« js no way for youu to prol mg, but by leaving 
« them to contelt it as long us they pleaſe, with— 
« out troubling or perplexing yourfelf more 
about their ſquabbles.” 
« She ſaid all this with ſuch an air of fimplt- 
| city and total indiflerence to boch parties, and 
4 of ſincere regard tor the King's welfare, that 
he ſreplied, You are right; I will follow your 
| « advice: Thoſe people would abſolutely Kill 
« me; I will begin to-morrow with forbidding 
| % them to make any more mention of a thing 
* which they have propoted to me, and which "ll 
e gives me cxtreme uneaſineſs. They dwell 9 
for ever upon it. They have almoſt prevailed | | 
„with mc to conient. But, to-morrow, I will 15 
„ ſhut their mouths on the ſubject.” La Chaut- 
* ſeraye, without indicating any wilt to ko | 
the ſecret which the King only half told her, b 
but which ſhe knew as well as he, confirmed 5 1 
him in his reſolution, piqued him on the idea | 
of his being the dupe and the victim of people 4 
who ſought only to ferve themſelves; in ſhort, 
made the King repeat his promiſe in ſtronger | 
terms, and execute next day what her converſa- 
5 6 2 | tion 
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Paxr III. tion had determined him to; and when ſhe left 
——— him, he ſaid, © You may look on the matter as 


1 broken off; I ſhall ſpeak ſo pointedly, that 


„they will not preſume to importune me far. 
| - 


La Chauſleraye went, PEP RPG after 


+ leaving the King, to ſpend the evening with 


6 


Madame de Ventadour. There ſhe ſaw joy 
in every countenance. She ſupped, joined a 


+ party at play for ſome time, and retired as 


* 


ſoon as ſhe well could. Next morning ſhe 


took a poſt-chaiſe, and drove to Paris, alighted 
near the cathedral, went through the church 


into a private apartment in the Archiepiſcopal 
palace, whence ſhe ſent notice to the Cardinal, 


who came down to her by a back-ſtair. In 


the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, ſhe rela- 
ted to him her adventure on the preceding 
evening, returned to her carriage, appeared 
again at Verſailles, as if ſhe had not been 
gone, dined with Madame de Ventadour, and 
paſſed the afternoon there, with a view to diſ- 
ceru by the looks or converſation of the people 


about that Lady, whether the King had kept 


his word with her. At a late hour in the 
evening, appears the Prince de Rohan with 


an air of conſternation. He took the Dutch- 


cls apart; and in a few moments converſation 


communicated the ſame ſadneſs to her. He 


refuſed to play ; but retired to a corner of the 
room, and fat in a muſing attitude. 


« Iz 
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La Chauſſeraye, who, with a fide glance, 
* obſerved what was going on, and was inwardly 
« pleaſed, ceaſed playing, and with an obliging 
air approached the thoughtful Prince: I 


4 come, ſaid ſhe, © to keep you company. Pray 
« what is the matter? Are you ill? The va- 


« pours, perhaps : One 1s ſometimes melancho- 
ly, without knowing why. I am ſad, no 
« doubt,” replied Rohan, but I have good rea- 
« ſon. You know the King had given us 
ground to hope, that he might be brought to 
« conſent to have the Cardinal taken up yeſter- 
« day morning; he was ſeveral times on the point 
« of paſſing an order to that purpoſe ; and now 
« he has unexpectedly changed his mind. He this 
« morning took Father Tellier and my brother 
« afide, one after another, and told them, that 
„ he had conſidered again and again what they 
had preffed him to, adding, in a tone of au- 
* thority, I aſſure you, 1 will never conſent to it; 
« I forbid you ever to mention it more; and then 
turned his back on them.” La Chauſſeraye 
* pretended ſurpriſe, entered into the reſentment 
* of the Duke, who railed againſt the King's 
* unſteadineſs. To diſcover whether they had 
* entirely dropped their defign, ſhe aſked him 
© in a friendly way, if there were not ftill ſome 
* reſource, if his imagination could ſuggeſt no 
* expedient.” Oh! no,' replied he, we muſt 
* not even think of it. After the King has re- 
fuſed us in ſo abſolute a tone, to make any 
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to no purpoſe. Thus miſcarried this deteſt. 


ble project, through the addreſ and goodueſs 
« of he irt of Mademoiſelle de la Chaufferaye. 
«« She pertormed many other good oflices of a 
like nature, while the was never ſuſpected to 
interfere, nor ever received any acknowledg- 
ments for her ſervices, except from the King. 
He gave her, from time to time, orders on the 


C6 


44 


40 


Royal Treaſury, which aſtoniſhed the Comp- 


„ trollers-General, and rendered her very rich.” 

From this anecdote, and from the trouble gi— 
ven him about the will, we may judge what fe- 
cret anxtetics Lewis ſutiered in his latter days. 
He, notwithſlanding, ſtecred the helm of Go- 
vernment witha firm hand till the cloſe of his 
life. When he felt himfelt near his end, he 
made efforts above his ſtreugth, that the pu- 
blic buſineſs might not ſuſſer from his decline. 
He made a ſplendid appearance on the 4tli of 
Augultt, in giving audience to the Perſian Am- 
t allador. 


He made new treaties, and renewed old alliances. 


He put ail his papers in order, burnt ſuch as he 


withed to conccal, and prefcribed ſeveral arti— 
cles of ceremonial to the Dauphin. Laſtly, He 


flattored himſelf with imagining that it was ſtill 


in his power to convoke a National Council, to 
re-eſtubl: the peace of the Gallican Church, — 
which he regarded as his greateſt and moſt im- 


| ortant | 


Never had he been obſerved to dit- 
play more of the auguſt dignity of Majeſty. 
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portant concern. But on the 22d of Auguſt, a Paar III. 
gangrene broke out upon one of his thighs, with 171 5. 
alarming ſymptoms, from which it was inferred 

that he had only a few days to live. 

Thoſe few days he appropriated to the folem- Enquiry 
nities of religion, pious meditation and prayer. TK 
© Lewis XIV. diſcovered great ſerenity cf mind 
« at death. After reigning feventy-two, and 
living ſeventy-ſeven years; after the irregula- 

« rities of the earlier part of his life, the wars 
« which he had undertaken on flight pretences, 
the lives he had ſacrificed to his pride and am- 
« bition, and the opprethve taxes which he had 
« impoſed, —people were ſurpriſed at his ferenity 
at death, and aſcribed it to his confidence in 
the bold promiſes of his Confeſſor. It is pre- 
| « tended that Father Tellier, long before his laſt 
illneſs, had engaged him to join the ſociety of 
* Jeſus, after boaſting loudly to him of the pri- 
vileges and plenary indulgence to be thereby 
* acquired, and perſuading him that whatever 
* crime one might have committed, however 
difficult it might be to make reparation, to 
* profels with the Jeſuits was ſufficient to 
waſh away every ſtain, and ſecure the fal- 
vation of the ſinner. The King is ſaid to have 
* taken the vows in ſecret before Father Tellier. 
HFe did not aſſume the habit, but wore an almoſt 
imperceptible ſign, a ſort of ſcapulary, which 
© was found on him after his death. In the laſt 
days of his life, he was heard to comfort and 
3 encourage 
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Paar III. encourage himſelf with his Confeſſor with the Wh 
1715. above promiſes. The Confeſſor, in name of {| had 
* the General of the Order, gave him his parting to 2 
* benediction, as to one of the fraternity, and PY- 
made him repeat forms of prayer, which were cen 
in part overheard, and confirmed the opinion | mu 
of the Monarch's being a Jeſuit.” his 
But St Simon, while he recites this anecdote, 1 
at the ſame time adds, I had the curioſity to gre 
* aſk Marcchal, the King's Surgeon, and who we 
vas in the greateſt intimacy with his Majeſty, the 
concerning this fact. Marechal, who was very | of 
© honeſt, but no friend to Father Tellier, aſſured | ha 
* me, he never obſerved any thing having the cu 
* leaſt appearance of that, neither forms of | ſo 
prayer, nor benedictions, in any way ſingular ; | c 
and it was falſe, he ſaid, that a ſcapulary, or 1 
any other mark but the relics which he con- « 
* ſtantly wore, was found upon the King after 5 
* death.” Trifling as this imputation is, I would 1 
not omit it, for it has been ſometimes objected | G 
as an inſtance of weakneſs in Lewis. 1 
Death of This Prince cannot be accuſed of having ex- 6 
.. preſſed no concern for his errors on his deathbed. | 6 
He lamented the irregularities of his youth, « 
made a public confeſſion of them, aſked pardon 6 
for the ſcandal which he had occaſioned, re- s 
viewed, in bitterneſs of heart, all the errors of . 
his life, ſaid that he had been too fond of war, ; c 
exhorted his ſucceſſor not to follow his example, | 0 
but to leſſen the taxes, and love his ſubjects. 1 
What 
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What be moſt regretted was, that he had not Paar III. 
had time ſince the peace, to put the kingdom in- 77 


to a flouriſhing ſtate, and leave the nation hap- 
py. He died on the 1it of September, after re- 
ceiving the ſacraments. His dying ſentiments 
muſt induce us to forgive his faults, and render 
his memory dear to the French. 

His beſt hiſtorians agree that he was little re- 
gretted by a part of his ſubjects #. The exceſſive 
weight of the taxes, the alteration of the coin, 
the troubles of the Church, and the diſcontent 
of the Parliament, who, during this long reign, 
had been treated with little delicacy, all con- 
curred to make the nation long to ſee his ſucceſ- 
for on the throne. © With reſpect to the Court, 
* the general diſſatisfaction which had prevailed 
there ſince the death of the Dauphin and Dau- 

phineſs, contributed greatly to lighten the ſor- 
ro for the death of the King. The old Noble- 

men, who had paſſed their lives with him, and 
the Ladies of his intimate acquaintance, who, 
* by his death, loſt their credit and the diſtinc- 


tions which they had enjoyed, ſincerely la- 


* mented him; the reſt forming comfortable 
hopes which they were at no pains to conceal. 
* His ſucceſſor was too young to know the value 
* of his loſs. The Duke of Orleans had little 
* reaſon to regret his uncle. Of his three 


daughters, the Princeſs of Conti was affected, 


and appeared ſo. The Dutcheſs of Bourbon 


continued 


„ Reboulet, t. 9. P 312. St Simon, t. 6. p. 432 
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Paar III. © continued her uſual diſſipations, but with ſome 
— — 


1715. 


* marks of afſlition. The Dutcheſs of Orleans 
* ſhed ſome tears, but ſhe had a facility in weep- 
ing. The Count of Toulouſe diſcovered a fri. 
gid tranquillity ; and the Duke of Maine, with 
the air of decent ſorrow which he put on, was 
ſuſpected to have thought more of what he ex- 
* pected to gain in authority, than of what he 
* had loſt in point of credit.” 


Madame de Maintenon, at the age of eighty, 


when the feebleneſs of the body generally im- 


pairs the faculties of the mind, ſeemed to expe- 


rience a return of ſtrength and faculties, that the 
might feel the agonies of grief in all their force. 
* Prompted by aftetion, but repelled by fear, 


* ſhe aſked whether ſhe ſhould wait for the laſt, 


or {pare her feelings ſo mournful a ſight. She 
thought 1t would be a ſhame for her not to 

cloſe the eyes of the Monarch; but her cares 
* were now unavalling ; he had loft the uſe of his 


on 


N 


* 


* death. She every moment queſtioned the phy- 
* ficians. Her trembling looks were fixed on 


his countenance, already overcaſt with the 
* ſhades of death. Marihal Villeroy, who wit- 


* nefled her agitation, conjured her to retire. 
It is I,” replied the, * who ſhould receive his 
„ laſt ſigh. I have ſtill ſo much ſtrength and 
«« fortitude.” He inſiſted, he was ready to yield 
© to his remonſtrances. * But,” reſumed ſhe, 
he ſtill lives; he may, perhaps, wiſh to ee me. 


6 What, 


ſenſes, and was ſtruggling in the arms of 
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« What, if his eyes ſhould look for me in vain Parr III. 


« at the laſt.” They promiſed to let her know: 
« She then yielded and ſet out for St Cyr. * My 
« orief,” ſaid ſhe, by the way, * is great, but 
« calm and placid. I ſhall often weep, but my 
« tears will be tears of tenderneſs; for, in my 
« heart, I rejoice that he dies like a Chriſtian.” 
As ſhe entered St Cyr, ſhe exclaimed, * 1 ſhall 


„now have none but God, and my dear chil- 


« ({ren.” They all appeared before her, and 


« when ſhe ſaw them, ſhe melted into tears of 
« tenderneſs, like a mother viewing the pledges 


* 


of a fond union. She now felt the happineſs 
of having prepared ſuch a retreat, and thus ex- 


« preſſed herſelf to an old friend : + ] have ſeen 
„the King die as a faint and a hero. I have 
„ forfaken the world, which I never loved, and 


„ am now in the molt agreeable retirement. 1 

« wiſh with all my heart, your ſituation were as 

„ happy as mine *.“ 
Different panegyriſts have celebrated the cha- 


racter of Lewis XIV. But none has ſucceeded 


better in exhibiting a collective view of his illuſ- 


trious actions and ſplendid qualities, and beſtow- 
ing praiſe with a candid ſimplicity, which en- 
hances its value, than he whoſe words I am going 


to quote: This Monarch,” ſays he, had at the 


head of his armies, Turenne, Conde, Luxem- 


* bourg, Catinat, Crequi, Bouſllers, Monteſquieu, 


* Vendome, and Villars. Duqueſne, Tourville, du 


* Guay 


F Letter to Madame d'Urſini, 11th Sept. t. 1. p. 194. 
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Pan III. © Guay-Trouin commanded his fleets. Colbert, 
— — 


1716. 


© Louvois, Torcy. were admitted into his Councils. 


* Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Maſſillon, explained to him | 


his duties from the pulpit. In his firſt Parlia- 
ment, Mole and Lamoignon were firſt Prefi- 
« dents. Talon and d' Agueſſeau ſucceſſively At- 
« torneys-General. His fortifications were raiſed 
by Vauban; his canals opened by Riquet; his 
palaces erected by Manſard and Perrault, - and 


embelliſned by Pujet, Girardon, le Pouſin, 


le Sueur, and le Brun, his gardens were laid 
out by le Notre: Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
Quinault, la Fontaine, la Bruyere, Boileau, 
enlightened his mind, and amuſed his leiſure 
hours: Montauſier, Boſſuet, Beauvilliers, Fe- 
nelon, Huet, Flechier, de Fleury, were tutors 
to his children. Amid this auguſt circle, men 
of immortal genius, whoſe abilities he called 
forth, and rewarded, does Lewis XIV. preſent 
* himſelf to the eyes of poſterity “. 


* Diſcourſe of the Abbe de Maury, on his reception into 


the French Academy; January 27. 1785. 
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his Teſtament was a ſubject of anxiety x1 
to thoſe about him. The Duke of Orleans, and 
the Duke of Maine were the perſons the moſt in- 
tereſted to know its purport. From the credit 
enjoyed by the latter in the laſt period of the 
Monarch's life, it might be inferred, that the diſ- 
poſitions of this deed were not unknown to him. 
However, a confidant of the Dutcheſs of Maine's 
has aſſerted, that neither ſhe nor her Huſband 
knew any thing of the matter. 


That Princeſs, it is true, when the King's life 


drew near a cloſe, being ſenfible of what conſe- 
quence it was to the legitimated Princes to know 


how their father had ordered affairs in his will, 
adviſed. 


SEN che denth of Lewis XIV. drew mage, Lat nit 
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adviſed her huſband to beg Madame de Mainte. 
non to prevail with his Majeſty to communicate 
it, that they might take the neceſſary ſteps, That 
Lady long heſitated to aſk this favour of the 
King, for fear of diſpleaſing him. At laſt ſhe 
yielded to the ſolicitations of her pupil. But 
the Monarch, notwithſtanding his tenderneſs 
for thoſe favourite children, refuſed to give them 


this ſatisfaction, fave on the condition of their 


revealing the articles communicated to no other 
perſon, by which they would have been preclu- 
ded from deriving any advantage from the com- 
munication. This obligation to inviolable ſecre- 


cy, and the conſequent ination to which it con- 


fined them, would, they thought, render the fa- 


vour abſolutely uſeleſs; and they, therefore, re- 
fuſed it. | 


This was a capital blunder, of which the Prin- 


ces became ſenfible when it was too late. They 


then ſought means to repair it ; and, in a meet- 
ing of their friends, in which the affair was diſ- 


cuſſed, it was agreed, that ſince they could not 
now recover what they had fo imprudently re- 


jected, they ſhould atk his Majeſty to communt- 
cate, if not the whole. yet, at leaft, the moſt im- 
portant article. This article was ſuggeſted by 
the Count of Poulouſe to be, whether his Maje- 
ſty recalled the King of Spain to the ſucceſſion. 
The King aſſured them, that he did not. They 
thence concluded, that all power was to be tranſ- 


ferred into the hands of the Duke of Orleans. 


'There 


Tut REGEN T. 


There was ſtill time for them to avail themſelves 
of the diſcovery, by forming an intimate con- 
nection with that Prince. 

They would have found him ready to meet 
their advances. For, in his uncertainty con- 
cerning what meaſures might be taken againſt 
him, he made ſome ſteps towards an union with 


them, and went even ſo far as to let them under- 


| ſtand, that he ſhould not be averſe to give his daugh- 


ter Mademoiſelle de Valois in marriage to the 


Prince de Dombes. But, being more ſtruck with 
ſome ſmall inconveniences, than with the great 
advantages attending ſuch an alliance, they flight- 
ed it, or, at leaſt, did not uſe ſufficient pains to 
obtain the conſent of the King, to whom it was 
not agreeable. To this piece of miſconduct they 
added another. They let the Duke of Orleans 
know the article of the will which had been 
communicated to them, with a view ſeemingly 
to make a merit of it with him; and, without 
reflecting that, by this act of indiſcretion, they 
enabled him to avail himſelf of the diſcovery, at 
their expence. > | 
As the decline of the King's health came to 
give a nearer proſpect of his loſs, the Dutcheſs 
of Maine became more uneaſy. She ſaw Ma- 
dame de Maintenon frequently, preſſed her to 
communicate the whole of the teſtament, and to 
entreat the King, before it was too late, to adopt 
certain meaſures which ſhe ſuggeſted, in order 
to confirm and give efficacy to what he had done 
in 
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in favour of the legitimated Princes. Madame 
de Maintenon, for fear of vexing and diſturbing 


the King, would not ſecond the wiſhes of the 


Dutcheſs, ſo far as to make the propoſal. It was 
of himſelf and unſolicited, that the Monarch, 


when almoſt expiring, let the Duke of Maine 


know all the diſpoſitions which he had made. It 


was vain for the Duke to repreſent the inconve- 


niences he was likely to ſuffer from what the 


King had done for him,—that he had given him 


too much authority not to offend the Duke of 
Orleans, and too little to enable him to with- 
ſtand the reſentment of that Prince. His remon- 
ſtrances were to no purpole, the King left —_ 


as they then ſtood. 


In fact, diſpoſed as the King was to ſerve his 


ſon, the Duke of Maine, it will be allowed, 
that he took very unſuitable meaſures. He might 


have foreſeen, that the trammels in which he 


_ entangled his nephew, by ſubjecting him to a 
Council of Regency, would only ſerve to raiſe 


his indignation ; that he would not fail to uſe 
all poſſible means to free himſelf from controul; 
that the military force entruſted to the Duke of 


Maine would be the cauſe of hatred: and de- 


ſtructive rivalry among relations; and that to 


give efficacy to the diſpofitions of his will, he 
ſhould have eſtabliſhed the Council of Regency 


during his lifetime, and made them act under his 
eye. In a word, he ſhould have ſet the machine 
of Government, to go as it was to continue to 


move 


Tut REGENT. 


move after his death, and have fo regulated every 
thing, that, in the event of his deceaſe, it might 
have continued to obey the impulſe which he 
had given it. For want of ſuch precautions, 
although even theſe would perhaps have been 
inſufficient, the edifice which Lewis bad erected 


by his will, was, as he had bimntelt foreleen, 


overturned by the very firſt aſſault, 


On the next day after his death, which was 


the 2d of September, the Duke of Orleans ap- 
peared at ten in the morning iu Parliament, ac- 
companied by the Princes and Peers, and a train 
of attendants in arms, ſufficient to direct the de- 
liberations of that Aſſembly by tear, if they 
ſhould not be manageable by addreſs. Madame de 
Staal remarks, that the Prince, who was laviſh 


of his promiſes, but ſet no value by them, had 


gained the Nobles, by engaging to gratify all 
their wiſhes when he became matter, and had ſe- 
* cured the Parliament by the ſame arts.“ As ſoon 
as the Aſſembly was conſtituted, he, ina few words, 
repreſented his right to the Regency, aſſerting. 
that it could not even be called in queſtion; 


which was the ſame thing as declaring himſelt 
Regent; and he was actually declared before the 
opening of the teſtament. In the warmth of 


his joy at ſuch ſudden and entire ſucceſs, he 
dropped ſome promiſes which were certainly 
more than he meant to ſulſil. One of his crea- 
tures, a perſon of ſhrewdneis and ſagacity, who 
was among the ſurrounding croud, coolly obſer- 
ving what went on, tranſmitted a billet with 

Vol. II. X theſe 
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theſe" words: Tou are undone, if you break 


not up the meeting.“ He took the advice, and 


adjourned the Aſſembly till the afternoon. 

The teſtament was then opened, and the Par- 
tiament were much ſurpriſed to find, that 
he whom they had declared Regent, was only 


nominated Preſident of a Council of Regency. 
At every article, the Firſt Preſident de Meſ. 


mes, who was ſtrongly attached to the Duke of 
Maine, exclaimed, * Hear, gentlemen ; mark; 
* this is our law: But the body of the Parlia- 
ment were not of the ſame mind. Almoſt eve- 


ry clauſe of the pretended law was nullified. It 


mentioned noRegent,—buta Regent was appoint. 


ed. The Duke of Orleans was to preſide in the 


Council; but the Duke of Bourbon, only three 
and twenty years of age, was appointed to that 
office in his ſtead. The Council was, by the will, 
to fill up of itſelf any vacancies that might fall in 
its number, by the death or retirement of any of 


Its members; but the Regent was now empower- 
ed to enlarge or reduce the number at pleaſure. 


The care of the King's education, the protection 
of his perſon, and the command of the houſehold, 
had been intruſted to the Duke of Maine. But 
the command was now transferred to the Duke 


of Bourbon, as Grand Maſter; and only the 


command of the ordinary Guard left to the Duke 
of Maine ; and even that under the authority 
of the Regent. This he refuſed, and would 
only undertake to ſuperintend the young King's 


Having 


— — — — 


f 
| 
| 
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Having thus happily ſurmounted the firit dif- 
ficulty, the Regeut formed ſeven Councils, with 


names ex preſſive of the departments of public 


buſineſs which they were intended to manage; 
the Councils of Regency, of Admiralty, ot War, 
of Revenue, of Foreign Affairs, and of Domeſtic 
Aﬀairs,—and a Council of Conicience, to regu- 
late all matters relative to religion, and to nomi- 
nate to vacant beneſices. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, he brought the young King to Parha- 
ment, to hold a bed of juſtice, tor the regiltration 
and publication of all the above acts. 

Not that ſuch a number oi changes ſo rapidly 
elleted, were univerſally approved. Marthal 
Villars, although nominated Pretident oi the 
Council of War, remonſtrated, that the conſit; 


* tution was in danger of being ſubverted by a 


new adminiſtration ; and that, if changes were 
* requiſite, they ſhould have been efſected by ow 


degrees; nothing but what was undeniably 


* bad taken away, and ſomething better gradu- 
ally ſubſtituted in its place.” 
But it was of conſequence to the Regent to 
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impreſs the people at the firſt with a favourable 


idea of his government, and he accompliſhed his 
purpole, partly by the inftitutton of theſe Coun- 
cils, the members of which were choleu out of 


the different orders of the State, and were mol - 


ly men of popular charatters,—partly by other 

changes, new eſtabliſhments, and ſchemes which 

gained the approbation of the nation, 
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He reſtored to the Parliament the right of re- 
monſtrating, of which they had been deprived 
by Lewis XIV. made proviſion for the exa and 


regular payment of the troops, gave ſecurity for 


the payment of the annuities on the Hotel de 
Ville, and fixed the value pf the gold and filver 
ſpecie which had been till now in a fluQuating 


ſtate. He diſcovered alſo a diſpoſition to attack 


the farmers-general, which gave much ſatisfac- 
tion to the people ; threatening to ſeize the ſpoils 
which they had pillaged, and convert them to 
the uſe of the State. He abridged the power of 
the Intendants, to the general ſatisfaction of the 
nation; and ordered a viſitation of the Royal 


priſons, for the purpoſe of hearing the complaints 
of the priſoners, and liberating thoſe who were 


unjuſtly detained. Many were ſet at liberty. 


Biſhops, prieſts, and even lay perſons, who had 


been ſent into baniſhment on account of church 
matters, returned home in triumph, and had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Father Tellier, with the haugh- 
tieſt of his fellows, baniſhed in their turn; and 
indeed thoſe Jeſuits, for their daring audacity, 
well deſerved ſeverer treatment“. The Regent 


circulated a printed letter, in which he required 


inſtructions from the public, how to diminiſh 

the 

* Father la Motte, preaching in the Cathedral of Roven, 

on the 20th of October, made ule of theſe terms, which could 

refer only to the Regent: Is it not ſtrange to ſee a lit- 

© tle fellow {welled with pride, but equally deſlitute of hone- 
* ity and abilities, at the head of both Church and State?“ 


—B oth th 


Tur REGENT. 


the taxes, and how to levy them in the manner 
the leaſt burdenſome to the ſubjects. A reform 
was alſo made in the expences of the Court : 
And the Duke of Orleans greatly flattered the 


Pariſians by promiſing to bring their young Mo- 


narch ſoon back to the capital. 
There was no remarkable diſgrace on this occa- 


ſion, but that of Philippeaux Pontchartrain, Se- 
cretary of State for the marine department. 


What happened with reſpect to him, may be 
produced as an inſtance, how advantageous it is, 
when there are oppoſite parties in a ſtate, for fa- 
milies to have members on both ſides of the que- 
ſtion. Such policy has been uſeful to ſeveral. 
Chancellor - Pontchartrain, when he underſtood 
that Lewis XIV. intended to make a will, being 
ſenſible that the diſpoſitions could not be favour- 
able to the Duke of Orleans, aſked leave to re- 
tire, on pretext of his age and infirmities. But 
his ſole motive was, to avoid taking any concern 


in that deed ; and of this he made a merit with 
the Duke. But his ſon Pontchartrain, the mi- 


niſter, ſhewed on the occaſion even an affected 
attachment to the legitimated Princes. The Re- 
gent accordingly took his revenge by removing 


him from his office ; but, at the ſame time, re- 


warded the Chancellor, by making his grandſon, 
Count de Maurepas, at the age of ſeventeen, 
miniſter of the marine department “. 

+ + Wop This 


This anecdote J kad from a courtier, who was cotempo 
rary with Count Maurepas, and learned it from him. 
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This change was, no doubt, concerted with 


1715-16. the grandfather, as neither he nor his lady had 


much reaſon to be pleaſed with their ſon, if he 
was ſuch a character as St Simon repreſents him. 
He kept on his guard againſt their recommen- 
* dations, and made a point of granting no- 


thing at their requeſt, leſt he ſhould appear to 


be ſtill under their authority. His father and 
mother therefore, laid it down as a rule to aſk 


nothing of him; and of t:iis they made no ſe- 
cret, as they were ſure to be denied. The 
man, indeed, valued himſelf on refuſing every 
body, and on being oppreſſed with difficulties 
in the moſt trifling affairs. He had a pleaſure 


in ſaying diſagreeable things. On pretence of 
friendſhip, and by way of giving advice, he 


would reprimand with the harſhneſs of a 


+ ſchoolmaſter. Lven general officers were not 


ſecure from his magitterial and ſarcaſtic ſallies 
on the moſt public occaſions, 3 

Nor was there any charm whatever in his 
converſation to co;mpentate thoſe defects. His 
diſcourſe was heavy and methodical, and al- 
ways divided into three heads, He interrupt- 
ed you, put queſtions, and took the words out 


* of your mouth, with forced laughter all the 
time, which reſembled crying more than laugh- 


ing; and ſtill the burden of the ſong was, You 


« comprehend me? Do I make myſelf under- 
* ſtood ?* His face was long, blotched, and ſpoil- 
+ ed by the ſmall-pox, his lips thick, and he 


« wanted 
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« which gave his countenance a wild frightful 
« appearance. But he was a man of application, 
+ knew his buſineſs, and miſſed no opportunity 
« of informing himſelf.” 

Accordingly, notwithſtanding the diſaſters of 
the laſt reign, the navy continued, during the 


adminiſtration of M. de Pontchartrain, on a re- 


ſpectable footing ; but in the hands of a boy, it 
ſoon went to wreck. Marſhal Villars, governor 
of Provence, happening to viſit Toulon, in the 
following year, ſays, I was there grieved to ſce 
the ruin of that once formidable navy which, 
under the late King, triumphed over the combi- 
ned maritime powers. I found near thirty veſ- 
« ſels totallydeſerted, mere floating hulks, ſome of 
* which had been mounted with an hundred and 
twenty guns, and had once ſpread the glory of 
* the King and nation, and the terror of our 
arms to the extremities of the earth.” 

This decline of the navy may have been ow- 
ing alſo to the negligence of the Regent, in con- 
ſequence of his repoſing full confidence in the 


_ Engliſh. An intimacy, cemented by their com- 


mon purſuit of pleaſure, had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the Lords Stair and Stanhope. 
Theſe two noblemen, of whom one was already 
ambaſſador in France, took advantage of the cre- 
dit which a conformity in taſte and inclinations 
gave them with the Regent, to promote the inte- 
reſts of their country. They began with offer- 
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Paar IV. ing him forces from England, if Spain, as there 


3715-16, Was realon to tear, ſhould attempt to diſturb 


him in the Regency. He, by way of grati- 
tude, ſacrificed to them the Pretender, whom 
Lewis XLV. retaining his generolity even in ad- 


verſity, would never abandon. Stuart had, un- 


der the ſecret protection of that Monarch, plan- 
ned an invaſion, in which, if properly ſeconded, 
he might have been ſucceſsful. But the Regent 


did not think himſelf obliged to keep the engage- 


ments made by his uncle, and the project being 


in other reſpects ill concerted, miſcarried for 


want of ſupport. The Engluh, not content with 
the failure of the expedition, purſued the Prince 
with inveterate rage. They even let a price on 
his head; and there was arreſted in France a 
poor wretch, who was more than ſuſpected of 


an inclination to deſerve the reward. T he Eng- 


liſh ambaſſador was not athamed to claim him, 
and the Regent was ſo mean as to give him up“. 
Thus this Prince, too warmly prejudiced in fa- 
your of a rival nation, that never loſes fight of its 
own intereſts, became deeply impreſſed with their 


maxims, and adopted their opinions and ſyſtems. 
This admiration of that people, which has ſince 
been called the Anglomania, and of which the 


Great, whole duty it is to ſet an example, ought 


particularly to beware, ſoon came to have con- 


ſiderable 


This fact, far from honourable to the memory of the 
Regent, is entirely refuted by what M. Duclos ſays, in his 


Collection of Anecdotes, micrted in the ſirſt volume of the 


Pieces intereſſuntes, &c. 
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ſiderable influence in the management of the Paar IV. 
public buſineſs, in conſequence of the aſcendency 8 


which the Abbé Dubois, who was in the pay 
of the Engliſh, acquired over the Regent &. 

Dubois is not to be conſidered merely as a li- 
bertine, unfit for any employment, but debauche- 


ry. He indeed gave his pupil a turn to diſſipa- 


tion, or rather encouraged his natural propenſi- 
ties that way ; but, at the fame time, endeavour- 
ed to inform his mind with the knowledge 
ſaitable to his rank. An examination on the in- 
tereſts of Princes, which he cauſed the Duke de 


Chartres to undergo at St Cloud, in preſence of a 


numerous aſſembly, was long after remembered. 
The political erudition which the young Prince 
diſplayed, had been drawn by his Preceptor from 

extracts out of the Memoirs of Foreign Affairs, 
which Meſſrs de St Preſt and Baluze, the latter 
librarian to Colbert, had been employed to make. 
Dubois aſked a reading of their work. He had 


it copied by night; and, by putting it into the 


mouth of his pupil, diſplayed it to the whole 
Court as his own. 


A 


* Among the revenues which Cardinal Dubois, prime 
miniſter of France enjoyed at his death, St Simon in his Me- 
moirs, t. 5. p. 292. mentions a penſion of fifty-four thouiand 
pounds, paid him by the Engliſh. 

Moſt of the anecdotes here introduced concerning the pri- 


vate life of this prelate, are related on the authority of a 
man who knew him from his infancy, and whoſe papers were 


communicated to me by Abbe Barthclemi, of the Academy 
pf Inicriptions and Belles Lettres. 
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A taſte for Natural Philoſophy was then be- 


1715-16, ginning to become general, with the ſyſtem of 


Deſcartes, which was not yet ſuffered to be pub. 
licly taught. Dubois, knowing what a paſſion 
his pupil had for novelties, explained that ſyſtem 


to him in a favourable and pleaſing manner. 


The ardour with which the Prince applied to 
this amuſing and inſtructi ve ſcience, rendered 
him, from whom he had acquired its principles, 
in ſome meaſure neceſlary to him; and this was 
what the Abbe wiſhed for. 

He attended the Duke in his firſt campaign, 


and ſuggeſted to him the performance of a ſplen- 


did action in 1692, after the battle of Steinkirk. 
The field of battle was covered with the wound- 


ed and dying, whoſe groans Dubois obſerving, 
bade him * ſend his ſervants to remove thoſe poor 


wretches.“ The Duke immediately gave or- 


ders, and not only had thoſe taken up who lay 


on the plain, but made the woods be ſcoured, in 
order to aſſiſt ſuch of the enemy as had retired 


thither. The Abbé wrote an account of the 


battle, which came into the hands of Lewis 
XIV. and pleaſed him. The Monarch public- 
ly praiſed what the writer had ſaid of Marſhal 


Luxembourg. The Marſhal was not ungrateful 


to his panegyriſt, and returned his encomium on 


a different occaſion. It was one day mentioned 


to Lewis, that Abbe Peliſſon was dead without 
confeſſion. Luxembourg happened to be pre- 
tent. I know another Abbe,” ſaid he, who has 

the 
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and might very well die in the fame ſituztion.” 
„Who? The Abbe Dubois, who expoied him- 
« ſelf fearleſsly to danger in the battle at Stein- 


« kirk ; I met him every where over the field.? 


He relates the military deeds of that day, whe- 
ther be had ſeen them, or had been only told him- 


ſelf, with a degree of livelineſs and ſpirit which 


ſurpriſed the King. Were you there,” ſaid his 
Majeſty, once.“ No, Sire, I ſhould have 
« been afraid of returning with a joke more, 
« and an arm fewer.“ This anſwer was appa- 
rently not diſagreeable; for Lewis, as he left 
the army, ſeeing Abbe Dubois in the train of 
the Duke de Chartres, when he came to pay his 
reſpects, ſaid, Farewell, Abbe, continue to 
conduct yourſelf properly towards my nephew; 
I am perſuaded that you will honourably diſ- 


charge your duties, not, perhaps as a brave, 
but as a wiſe man, which. is all that I expect.“ 


He was not, more than other Courtiers, con- 
ſlantly in favour, But he knew what ſhifts to 
take, to avoid diſgrace. He was not only Pre- 
ceptor te the Duke of Cliartres, but taught the 
Princeſſes Italian; and when impatience of re- 
ſtraint, or reprimands for his conduct, hurt him 


with the brother, he ſupported himſelf on the inte- 


reſt of the ſiſters. Some ill ſervices had been done 


him with the Prince, and he was in diſgrace when 
Philip went to aſſume the command of the army 


in Italy. The Abbé came in great haſte from 
one 
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Par IV. one of his Abbacies, to get himſelf nominated 


1713-16, Secretary. He was unſucceſsful in his applica- 


tion : However, he yielded not to the rebuff, but 
followed the Prince, and in a month had the Se. 
cretary made aid- de-camp to the General, and 
took the pen in his ſtead. 

He was not fo lucky in infinuating himſelf in. 
to the Spaniſh affairs. Madame d' Urſini, aware 
of his intriguing ſpirit, excluded him particular. 
ly from the Prince's train, when he went to 
command in Spain. At leaſt,” ſaid the diſgra- 
ced Abbe to the Duke of Orleans, * diſtinguiſh 
me with ſome mark of favour, left I be thought 
to have loſt vour confidence.” © Take care to be 
at hand at the inſtant of my ſetting out,“ re- 
turned the Prince. When ſeated in his chaiſe, 
he looked around for his Preceptor, called him 
to him, made him go into the carriage, and open- 
ly embraced him three or four times. Abbe 
Dubois was neither diſturbed nor alarmed at 
theſe alternations of favour and diſgrace. He 
talked of high fortune, like a man who believed 
himſelf born to it. Nothing appeared beyond 
his hopes; and when he entered upon the 


charge of the Duke de Chartres's education, it 
would have given him no ſurpriſe to have told 


him, that he was to become Archbiſhop of Cam- 


bray, a Cardinal, and Prime Miniſter of the 
kingdom. 


What he found the moſt troubleſome of all 
his enterpriſes, was to obtain a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration 
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miniſtration of public affairs. His reputation for aur Part IV. 


probity was ſo bad, that the Duke of Orleans, 
however willing, durſt not riſk provoking the 
public by ſuch a choice . After dropping ma- 
ny indirect hints, he at laſt determined to make 
a direct application to the Regent, and boldly 
told him: At a time when your own fortune has 
« afſumed ſo fair an aſpect, can you decently 
leave a man who has been your Preceptor, un- 
employed? The pupil heſitated ; yet his weak 
attachment to a man by whom he had long ſuf- 


| fered favours to be wheedled from him, at 


length prevailed, and the Abbe was made a coun- 
ſellor of ſtate. The Duke, when he announced to 
him this appointment, which, at the firſt, nobo- 
dy could believe, kindly embraced him, and 
ſaid, a little honeſty, I beſeech you, Abbé.“ 
Thus engaged in the career of public buſineſs, 
the new Counſellor fought how to render him- 


ſelf neceſſary : And with the connections which 


he had already formed, as well as in conſidera- 


tion of the character of the Prince, whom he 


purpoſed to govern, it was only by political in- 
trigue this could be accompliſhed. 
There were at Court two parties, of whom one 


was attached to the ſyſtem of adminiſtration that 
had been followed by Lewis XIV. and, deſirous 


that if not implicitly followed, it ſhould at leaſt 
not be directly contradicted; while the other, 


either 
* Madame de Hautefort, with whom he had lived, uſed 


to ſay, If ever this little Abbe utter a ſingle ſyllable of 
truth, I ſhall have it written in letters of gold.“ 


1715-16 


Change iu 
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e licious diſpoſition to fruſtrate the intentions of ſo 


arbitrary a Monarch, ſet themſelves in eager op- 
poſition to every thing for which he had ſhewn 


any predilection. He had never, as had been 


mentioned, loſt ſight of the project of reſtoring 


the Stuarts to the throne of Great Britain, and 
had ftill maintained a correſpondence, which 


continued, even after his death, to give uneaſineſs 
to King George. The Pretender had not in- 
_ deed been profited by the aid of the French; but 


through his means they had it ſtill in their power 


to diſturb the Britiſh Throne, whenever they 


were ſo diſpoſed. To make themſelves caſy on 
this head, Stair and Stanhope could think of no 
other means, but to give the party who oppoſed 
the meaſures of the ancient Court, an undoubt- 
ed ſuperiority over the other: And they accom- 


_ pliſhed their purpoſe by gaining Abbe Dubois. 


He was himſelf greatly intereſted to overturn 


the whole political ſyſtem of France. For, if it 


thould remain as it had been, there would be no 
need of his counſels or negociations: but if it 


fell, diflerent meaſures were to be adopted, in 


which it might be neceffary to employ him. 


The Duke of Orleans had been larmed for the 


interference of Spain to wreſt the Kegency out 
of his hands, and cndeavours were now uted to 
inſpire him with new fears reſpecting the ſucceſ- 
ſion, by repreſenting, thet in caſe of the death 
of Lewis XV. who ſeemed in a very tender 

ſtate 
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ſtate of health, Philip V. would probably not Paar IV. 


he bad formally made : And as Spain, then un- 


der the government of Alberoni, an active and 
|| enterpriſing miniſter, appeared rouſing from its 
| lethargy, and raiſing its military ſtrength to a re- 


ſpectable ſtate, it was ſuggeſted to the Regent, 
that the ſole purpoſe of thoſe preparations was to 


aſſert the rights of the grand ſon of Lewis XIV. 


in caſe of his couſin's death. 

The Duke of Orleans certainly could not be 
blamed for adopting precautions to guard his 
rights; this Marſhal Villars acknowledged to 
himſelf in Council: I am fully perſuaded, 


ſaid he, that you wiſh well to the King's life, 


as well as all the reſt of us. But none can be 
* ſurpriſed at your extending your views farther. 


* Meaſures which a private perſon might very 
* reaſonably take to ſecure an inheritance to 


which he had the right of ſucceſſion, cannot 
* be blameable in a prince who 1s next heir to 
* thecrown of France.* Villars concluded with 


faying, that he ought to content himſelf with 


learning what were the views of Spain with 
her armaments ; and, if he found that they did 
not threaten France, to wiſh them ſucceſs, and 


intermeddle no farther. 


Had the Regent taken pains to obtain this in- 
formation, he would have learned, that Alberoni's 
purpole was, to reunite to Spain the Italian 
States, v hich had been diſmembered from it in 
the 


think himſelf bound by the renunciation which 1715-16. 
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the war about the ſucceſſion, and to erect them 
into Sovereignties for the children of the Prin- 
ceſs, whom he had raiſed to the throne ; and 


that, to prevent the Engliſh from lending aſſiſt- 


ance to the Emperor, the preſent poſſeſſor of 
thoſe States, the Spaniſh miniſter intended to 


| ſend the Pretender into Britain with a powerful 


force. Well,” ſaid Villars, if Spain has con- 


« certed enterpriſes to aggrandiſe herſelf, rather 


aid than thwart her. The more you contri- 
bute to her elevation, the leſs will ſhe be di. 


| © poſed to oppoſe your pretenſions to the Crown. 


Were Philip V. then to make ſuch an attempt, 
all Europe would arm againſt a Prince whom 
you would have rendered formidable by con- 
* tributing to the extenſion of his power.“ Vil- 
lars concluded with a fort of prediction which 


ſtruck the Regent. England, ſaid he, is at 


« leaſt partly diſpoſed to acknowledge her lawful 
Sovereign. Purſue thoſe views which the na- 
tional glory, and the ties of conſanguinity re- 
* commend, rather than ſuch as muſt, in the end, 
involve you in a war with the Spaniſh mo- 
* narch.” The Prince caſt a ftern look upon 


him, and ſaid with emotion, You ſee a great 


way.“ But he was hurt. 
And how could he be otherwiſe, after giving 
himſelf up to the Engliſh with an implicit con- 


_ fidence, which no perſon not fully convinced of 


the goodneſs of their intentions, would have ven- 
tured to entertain towards them ? * Going, one 
8 day, 
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day to the Palace Royal,” relates Villars, I Laar IV. 
« found that the Prince had been three hours 1715-16. 


« cloſeted with the Lords Stanhope and Stair. 


When they left him, aſter ſo long an audience, 


My Lord,” ſaid I, © I have beea employed in 
various courts, and have obſerved the conduct of 
different ſovereigns. I muſt uſe the freedom to 
« ſay, that you are the only Prince who would do 


« buſineſs entirely by himſelf with two foreign 


« miniſters in the ſervice of the ſame maſter. He 
replied, * they are my particular friends.“ Ap- 
« parently, however,“ returned I, they are ſtill 
more particular friends to their maſter ; and 
* ſuch men, prepared to ſpeak to you on buſi- 
* neſs, may lead you farther than you are a- 


* ware.” Heedleſs of this ſenſible remonſtrance, 


he continued his intimacy with them, and per- 
ſiſted in his negociations, of which Abbe Du- 
bois was the active inſtrument, and the only per- 
ſon in the ſecret. About the end of the year, 
the Counſellor of State was ſent to the Hague, in 
quality of Ambaſſador Extraordinary, to aſſiſt 
the Engliſh in forming a treaty of alliance with 
the Dutch againft Spain. 

The Regent had, by this time, agreeably to 


his promiſe, brought the King to the capital, 


and fixed his refidence at the Louvre; not fo 


much, it muſt be allowed, to gratify the Pariſi- 
ans, as to gain an opportunity of enjoying his 


pleaſures without interruption. * In the begin- 
* ning of his Regency, he roſe pretty early ; 
Vor. II. Y but, 


Life of the 
Regent. 
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prolonged his evening enjoy ments, occafioned 
him to ſleep till late in the morning. His 
mornings were appropriated to buſineſs, each 
particular claſs of affairs having its particular 
day and hour. Some he would diſpatch be- 
fore dreſſing himſelf. At his levee he ſaw 
company for a very ſhort time. Before and af- 
ter, he gave audience on matters of ſmaller im- 
portance,—as, on the concerns of his pleaſures, 
which he was the leaſt anxious to abridge of 
time. Next were ſucceſſively admitted the 
Charges des Affaires, the Preſidents of the dif- 


ferent Councils, and the Foreign Miniſters, till 


the hour for maſs. On the Sundays and ordi- 


nary feſtivals, he heard maſs in his own cha- 


pel: On the more folemn feſtivals, he went in 
pomp to his pariſh-church. At two he took 
his chocolate in public. He then converſed 


with company, and ſpeak who would, none 


was neglected: This frankneſs and popularity 
of manners contributed much to gain him the 


hearts of the Parifians. After breakfaſt, he 
gave new audience, chiefly to ladies. He paid 
a viſit of a few minutes to his mother, to whom 
he always ſhewed great reſpect ; and he care- 


fully expreſſed his duty to the King every day. 
When he accoſted the infant Monarch, whe- 


ther in approaching him, or taking his leave, 


it was always with an air of reſpect and reve- 


* rence, 
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.* rence, with which every body was charmed Pazr IV. 


and edified. 

« By five in the evening all buſineſs was over. 
The remainder of the day was, in winter, 
« ſpent at the opera, or public amuſements of 
« a ſimilar nature; and, in ſummer, in walks 
« without the city, and in entertainments, ſome- 
times in his own apartments, ſometimes at 
Luxembourg, and ſometimes with his daugh- 
+ ter the Dutcheſs of Berry. The parties at 
+ thoſe ſuppers were always a very odd ſet of 
« people, a dozen gentlemen of the Court, whom 
* he uſed with great familiarity to call his 
« chums ; women of bad fame, ſome of quality, 
others not, whom he aſſociated with his miſtreſ- 
« ſes and his daughter; and low people, recom- 
* mended only by their wit, and their {kill to 


add a zeſt to debauchery. The cheer was al- 


ways prepared, near the apartments where 
they aſſembled, and the gueſts uſed ſometimes 
to put to their hands in the preparation. Du- 
ring the ſolemnization of theſe orgies, friends 
and indifferent perſons, men and women, whe- 
ther reſpectable for their conduct, or their 
rank, were cenſured with a degree of freedom, 
* which may be called wanton licentiouſneſs. 


going on, were related. The moft ſcandalous 
* were beſt received. Old ſtories, wanton lan- 
guage, pleaſantry on the moſt ſerious ſubjects ; 
all was well received, provided only that it 
* raiſed a laugh,” The Duke was not more 


Y. 2 backward 


Intrigues of gallantry, whether paſt or then 
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backward than the reſt to take his ſhare in the 
converſation, nor more ſcrupulous than another 
to put himſelf in thoſe ſituations, of which the 
great can, no more than the baſe populace, avoid 
feeling the diſgrace l. In the time of thoſe 
ſuppers, all the doors were ſo cloſely ſhut, that 
it was vain to attempt to penetrate to the 
Regent, happen what might, in reſpect either 
to his own perſon, or to the State ; and this 
impenetrable excluſion was always maintained 
till the next day. 

* One thing very extraordinary 1s, that in 
thoſe ſeaſons, when confidence ſometimes ex- 
pands itſelf, neither the Regent's miſtreſſes, 
nor his chums, nor even the Dutcheſs of Berry, 
were ever able to draw any ſecret of conſe- 


- 
6 


* 


it muſt be confeſſed, that he treated all bufi- 
neſs with the levity and impatience of a man 
who diſliked it, and never gave application. to 
it but with regret. ©* And,” adds St Simon, 
« it is a truth which I cannot too often repeat, 


c 


as it is what I am perfectly certain of, that 


„ had the Crown fallen to him, and had he even 


obtained it without difficulty, it would rather 
„ have been a trouble and an embarraſſment, 


than a matter of ſatisfaction to him.” 


It was pothbly on ſome ſuch occaſion, when all was con- 
fafion and exceſs, that Madame de Sabran ſaid to the Duke of 
Orleans, When God made the world, he prepared a ſepa- 


6 
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quence from him, relative to State affairs. But 


His 


rate maſs to make princes and lacqueys.“ St Simon, t. 7. 
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His frankneſs indeed made him generally Paar IV. 
beloved; but it ſometinies encouraged people 1915-16. 


to behave to him with a want of reſpect which 


« was attended with inconveniences. One of the 


« moſt diſagreeable circumſtances attending it, 
was, that he could not well check thoſe whom 
he had indulged with too much freedom, when- 
ever he wiſhed, but was obliged to break with 
them before he could bring them to confine 
* themſelves within the bounds of duty. I was 
« continually telling him, adds St Simon, what 
« attention to decorum and propriety became his 
rank, of purpoſe to detach him from the worth- 


» 6 


* leſs people about him. But when I thought I 


had him ſure, he would flip out of my hands; 
and, after acknowledging the truth of what J 
+ ſaid, would ſuffer his inclinations to prevail over 
his reaſon, and involve him anew in the ſame 
« irregularities,” 

It has been thought, that to his ardent love of 


pleaſure, his averſion to buſineſs, his readineſs 


to follow the advice, and adopt the prejudices of 
others, his indolence about examining into the 
real ſtate of affairs, and his implicit confidence 
in conjectures, is to be referred the origin of 
all the troubles of his Regency ;—family broils 
raiſed to the importance of matters of State; a 
foreign,—or, between ſuch near relations, rather 
a domeſtic war; the ruin, and the critical fitua- 
tion to which both the Church and the Civil 
Government were reduced. 
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Far lv. The Duke of Orleans was far from being of a 
—— 
1715-16. vindictive temper. His generoſity of mind was 


The legiti ſo well known, that the Pariſians never gave 
matedprin- 


ces depriv. him any other name in their ſongs, but Philip 
ed of the 


rute the debonair. Yet in his conduct towards the 
Princes of legitimated Princes, he ſeems to have been part- 
the Blood, 
ly actuated by a grudge ſtill remaining in his 
breaſt for the oppoſition which he had experien- 


ced from them. He had, on the very firſt day 


of his Regency, reſumed all the power which 


Lewis XIV. had intended to ſhare among them. 
This was full political ſatisfaQtion. But, as we 
ſeldom forgive thoſe whom we have once offend- 
ed, he permitted the Duke of Bourbon, altho' 


his oppoſition would have been ſufficient to hin- 


der it, to preſent a requilition to the Parliament, 


inſiſting, that the Duke of Maine, and the Count 


of Toulouſe, ſhould be diveſted of their rank 
and privilege as Princes of the Blood. 


In the papers of that famous proceſs, which was 


commenced about the middle of the year 1716, it 
was in vain attempted to aſſign the reaſons which 
could induce the Duke of Bourbon to ſeek the de- 
gradation of his mother's brother, his aunt's huſ- 
band, and the brother of the Regent's wife. The 
plaintiff talked only of the intereſt of the nation, 


which was materially injured by ſuch an arbi- 


trary diſpoſal of the Crown, and of the intereſt 
of the Peers, who, when the title of Princes of 
the Blood was thus conferred on illegitimate 


Princes, were removed a degree farther from the 


throne ;— 
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throne ;—but he had two ſtill weightier reaſons Paar IV. 
for raiſing his proceſs. The firſt, as we are told 7735. 


by Madame de Maintenon, was a ſtrong aver- 
lion to the Duke of Maine. He has, ſaid ſhe, 

«* ſuch another for this poor Prince, as ſome peo- 
ple have for a frog or a mouſe.” The other 
was a litigation on account of an important pro- 
ceſs which had ariſen among the mother, ſiſters, 


brothers, aunts, nephews, and nieces of the Hou- 


ſes of Conti and Conde. The Duke of Maine, 


' who was concerned in it, through his wife, did 
every thing in his power to favour the wiſhes oi 


the Duke of Bourbon. The Dutcheſs, at the 


deſire of her huſband, made ſome facrifices. But, 


in vain, hatred prevailed, and the proceſs was 
carried on with all the keenneis which relations 
uſually diſplay on ſuch occaſions. And, al- 
though an accommodation was at length effect- 
ed, the Duke of Bourbon {till retained ſo much 
reſentment as prompted his attack on the legiti- 
mated Princes. 

As the heads of the families of Conde and 
Conti made theirs a common cauſe with the 
Dukes and Peers, Maine and Toulouſe invoked 


to their aſſiſtance the higher orders of the nobi- 


lity, who were diſpleaſed to ſee the Peers take 


part with the Princes of the Blood, as if they 


had formed a ſuperior order. The legitimate 


Princes demanded to have the deciſion of their 


cauſe deferred, till the King ſhould attain the 


years of majority, hoping that ſo folemn an 


Y 4 edi. 
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Paar IV. edict, as that by which their privileges were con- 
1715-06, ſtituted, would never be annulled by a king 


come to years of diſcretion. They alleged too, 


that, as it was a queſtion reſpecting the ſuccel. 


ſion to the throne, the States- General ſhould be 
aſſembled, as none but they were entitled to de- 
cide in it. 
Pleaſure now retired from Sceaux. Witty 
verſes, dramatic repreſentations, gay converſa- 
tion *, the favourite entertainments of the par- 
ties who aſſembled there, now gave place to diſ- 
ſertations on points of right, conſultations of law- 


vers, and the language of chicanery. * The 


Dutcheſs of Maine contributed greatly to 
the perfection of the works which appeared on 
this occaſion, not only by her natural judg- 
ment and good taſte, but likewiſe by her la- 
* borious reſearches. To theſe ſhe uſed to dedi- 
* cate great part of the night. She uſed to ſay. 
that, with huge volumes upon volumes piled 
* upon her bed, ſhe was like Enceladus under 
mount Etna. I aſſiſted in the labour,“ ſays 
* her confident. I Ikewiſe turned over old 
„ chronicles and lawyers, ancient and modern, 
till fatigue cloſed the Princeſs's eyes, whea [1 
++ myſelf retired to repoſe.” 

* 'Thouſands of obſcure people offered to aſſiſt 
* her reſearches, and came to produce their diſ- 
* coveries. The elder Buivin, a reſpectable Aca- 
* demician, a better Hebrew than French ſcho- 
© lar,” adds Madame de Staal humorouſly, * bet- 

© tex 

* Staal, t. I. p- 311. 
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ter ſkilled in the uſages of the Chaldeans, than Paar IV. 
1 | — — 
| in thoſe of his native country, and a ſtranger 1915-16. 


« to all courts but the Court of Semiramis, aſk- 
ed to be introduced to ours, with the ſpoils of 
« antiquity. They were judged very little to the 
« purpole of our preſent buſineſs. Precedents 
« from the family of Nimrod could not conclude 
to that of Lewis XIV. She ſpeaks alſo of an 
Abbe of pretended erudition, a gentleman who 
had once been a Monk, and a ſtarving Coun- 
teſs *, all of whom offered their ſervices, ſolely 
with a view to obtain relief to themſelves, and 
to be of ſome conſequence in ſo important an af- 
fair. The Dutcheſs of Maine received and liſ- 
tened to them all, like a ſick perſon, who not on- 
ly conſults {kilful phyſicians, but alſo gives ear 
to the pretences of empirics. | 
But, notwithſtanding all her endeavours, there 
was iſſued , on the 2d of July 1717, a declara- 
tion by the King, which was regiſtered on the 
8th, and deprived the legitimated Princes of the 
names, rights, and privileges, of Princes of the 
Blood, but leaving them their precedence in Par- 
liament. 


* This Counteſs got into the way of preſenting all forts of 
people to Madame de Staal. She perſuaded thoſe who put 
* themſelves under her protection,“ ſays that lady, © that in 
* order to diſplay their erudition, they ſhould invite me to 
* ſupper. I could not avoid viſiting ſome of them by the 
* Dutcheſs of Maine's orders, in company with our hungry 
* Counteſs, who rejoiced at the thoughts of a good ſupper.” 
Staal, t. 1. p. 315. 
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Paar IV. liament. When the Dutcheſs ſaw her huſbang 


7 firſt, after the deciſion on which this declaration 


of Accompts, the Court of Aids, and the Ma- 
5 ſters 


was founded, in her pride of the blood of Con- 
de, the privileges of which ſhe now loft, ſhe, 
with a look of indignation, ſaid to him, I have 


then diſgraced myſelf by marrying you.” The 


Duke conducted himſelf through the whole af. 
fair, with a degree of coolneſs and tranquillity 


which diſconcerted his enemies. To the pro- 


poſal of purchaſing an accommodation by 
ſome ſacrifice, he conſtantly replied, That it 
did not become him to ſubject himſelf to vo- 
« luntary degradation, but to bear what ſuperior 
power might inflict, and in due time recover 
© his rights.” He recommended great circum- 
ſpection in words and actions, to all who be- 
longed to him, or were intereſted in his ſucceſs. 


But, ſaid Madame de Maintenon, I don't 


think him able to confine his wife to ſilence; 
« and, beſides, is not it poſſible to provoke even 
* thoſe who are moſt diſpoſe to ſilence, to break 
through it occaſionally ? What ſhe foretold, 


really came to pals. 


While this affair furniſhed employment to the 
Court, Paris and the Provinces were put into no 


| leſs agitation, by the ſeverity with which the of. 


ficers of the Revenue levied the taxes. In 
March 1716, the Regent eſtabliſhed a Juſticiary 


Chamber, conſiſting of the Preſidents and Coun- 


ſellors of Parliament, the officers of the Chamber 
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ſters of Requeſts. The place of meeting was in Paar IV. 


the Grands-Auguſtins, The edict defines its 171 


powers to be, to take cogniſance, and pronounce 
« ſentence in civil and criminal proceſſes, and 
to decide in all actions for peculation, extor- 
« tion, and malverſations in the Revenue, raiſed 
by the Attorney-General of the Chamber.” 

The King declared amenable to this Chamber. 

The officers,” to uſe the expreſſions of the e- 
dict, of our Revenue, the Farmers-General, and 
their agents, clerks, and all others employed, 
either in the collecting of the land-tax, or in 


levying any other tax whatever, ordinary or 


extraordinary, cuſtoms on exports and imports, 
* or in ſupplying ammunition and proviſions to 


our troops and hoſpitals, garriſons and armies by 


+ ſea and land, Cc. or in the expenditure and diſ- 


* tribution of the foreſaid taxes, whether in the 
* expences of war, of our Royal Houſeholds, or 


* in any other expenditure, for the behoof of the 
« State. They are at the ſame time empowered 
* tojudge, and to decide againſt all who have 
* exerciſed uſury, either by paper or ſpecie, to 


the injury of our Revenue, and to afford all 


* who have been guilty of malverſations in the 


* finances, an opportunity of making ſome repa- 


* ration of their crime. We hereby grant a free 
* pardon to all ſuch as have been guilty in any 


of the above inſtances, and to their accompli- 


* ces, whoever ſhall, before being accuſed and 
brought to trial, make a full confeſſion of their 
guilt 
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* guilt to our Attorney-General. And, laſtly, 
© to invite all good and faithful ſubjects to concur 
in detecting the aforeſaid crimes, the Edi 
« grants to ſuch as chuſe to become informers, a 


fifth part of the fines and confiſcations levied 


on thoſe convicted, in conſequence of their in- 
formation, and to thoſe who ſhall diſcover 
goods concealed, a tenth or more, according to 
their diligence, and to the nature and circum- 
* ſtances of the caſe. 

It may be readily inferred from this enume. 


ration, what a number of perſons. were expoſed 


to the enquiries of the newly inſtituted Cham- 
ber, and what an alarm the publication of the 
Edict produced among all who had been in the 
leaſt concerned in the King's affairs. The pro- 
ceedings were at firſt ſtrict and vigorous. The 
Baſtille and other priſons were filled with the 
accuſed or ſuſpeted. Several were laid under 
arreſt in their own houſes. An order was iſſued, 
forbidding the furniſhing of poſt-horſes, or in 
any manner favouring the eſcape of ſuch as 
ſhould ſeek to fave themſelves by flight. The 
people who, in France, are conſtantly inimical 
to tax-gatherers, beheld, with pleaſure, thoſe 


whole riches and inſolence they had long viewed 


with envy and indignation, now dragged before 
this tribunal, ſtripped of their wealth, and con- 
ſigned to infamy. Some were condemned to the 


pillory, ſome to the galleys, ſome were amerced 


in exorbitant ſums ; and one poor wretch, in a 
| remote 
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remote province, though not, ſurely, the greateſt Paar IV. 


depredator, ſuffered death *. 
After making theſe examples, the Chamber 
came next to the impoſition of taxes, which be- 


ing levied from about four hundred perſons, 


produced an hundred and eighty millions, of 
which eighty were employed to pay off the State 
bills, and the capitals of the annuities. Ma- 


dame de Maintenon informs us what became of 
the reſt. We hear every day,“ ſays ſhe, * of 


« ſome new gift made by the Regent out of the 
taxes; and this mode of laying out the money 
of the men of buſineſs, gives general diſſatisfac- 


tion.“ When it is alſo known, that ſome of 


the firſt nobility then about Court, were mean 
enough to ſolicit, by way of gratifications, the 
taxes on poſt-chaiſes, and on the Jews, we can- 
not but preſume, that a number of them would 


wheedle from the eaſy temper of the Regent, 


thoſe millions which ſhould have been appropri- 
ated to the payment of the national debt, and 
the relief of the people. 

But no advantage whatever was gained by the 
oppreſſion of the officers of the Revenue, and it 
accordingly excited general indignation. * What 


have we gained by the puniſhment of thoſe 
poor wretches? We had enriched them, and 
* they were ſatisfied : But they are diſplaced, to 


make way for a ſet of needy ſucceſſors, who 


* muſt be enriched in the ſame manner. And 


© our 


Samuel Bernard offered fix millions to eſcape taxation, 
Dangeau, p. 558. 


1715-16. 
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Paar IV. (our ſole conſolation is, that we may one day 
1715-16, ſee them, in the ſame manner, ſtripped of the 


fruits of their extortion. Beſides, as the en- 


« quiries went on, others were daily accuſed and 
taken up; merchants and traders of good re- 


« putation were cited before the tribunal, and 
* obliged, in order to their juſtification, to make 
known the ſtate of their affairs. Even thoſe 


who had at firſt applauded the inſtitution of 


* the Juſticiary Chamber, began to dread that 
they might themſelves be called before it, in 
their turn, and their innocence afford them no 


« ſecurity.” Theſe fears induced them to lock 


up their money, and leave commerce to lan- 
guiſh. . 

This was well expreſſed by the Chancellor, 
when he came to ſhut up this chamber, after the 
court had exiſted about a year. You know, 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, © that even remedies may 
* become evils when too long adminiſtered. 


At ſight of a number of criminals, who, by 


* conſanguinity and connections in buſineſs and 
fortune, intereſt even the ſound parts of the 


State, the public are ſtruck with a conſterna- 


tion and alarm, which retard the operations of 
the body politic, and cauſe its movements to 
* languiſh. This is naturally to be expected 
+ from a people remarkable for inconſtancy, who 
* readily paſs from an exceſs of hatred to the 
extreme of compaſſion. They are pleaſed to 
* ſee rigorous juſtice ſpeedily inflicted; but when 

they 
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they behold the guilty long unhappy, they 
« forget their guilt.” The Chamber of Juſtice 
was therefore ſuppreſſed, and the Court of Aids 
left to finiſh the buſineſs which that Chamber 
had not brought to a termination. "Thoſe who 
had not been yet criminated, were favoured with 
an amneſty ; and to correct one exceſs by ano- 


ther, it was enacted by a ſpecial declaration, 


That Farmers-general ſhould, in future, re- 
main free from all taxes and enquiries,” a 
privilege directly in violation of the edict of 
1625, quoted in the preamble to the edi for 
the inftitution of the Juſticiary Chamber, and 
ordaining, * That ſuch a Chamber ſhould be in- 
ſtituted every ten years, to the end that the 
malverſations of the Officers and Farmers of 
the Revenue, in the collection, management 


and diſtribution of the taxes, might not re- 


main unpuniſhed.” 

The Regent had ſaved fo little money from 
the pillage of the Farmers- general, that he could 
not pay for the beautiful diamond, which was 
called, after him, the Regent, He heſitated at 
an expence which the Revenue did not ſeem in 
a condition to bear. But St Simon repreſented 
to him, * That it was below the dignity of the 
* King of France to be deterred by the price, 
from purchaſing a piece which, as being ſin- 
* gular in its kind, was of ineſtimable value, 
* and would be an honour to the Crown to poſ- 

« ſets.” 
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PaxT IV. © ſeſs*,* The Regent yielded to theſe reaſons, 


1715-16 and ſo fully imbibed the ſpirit of them, that he 


himſelf afterwards expended large ſums in form- 
ing, in his Palace, a collection of pictures, me- 
dals and gems, which he left to his family, as a 

monument of his taſte and magnificence, and 


an honour to France . 


This eaſy Prince was alſo perſuaded to deſtroy 
Marly. They told him, That to raze that fink 
from the face of the earth, would be the ſaving 


of a conſiderable expence, which was unne- 


ceſſarily laid out, and the materials would pro- 
duce a large ſum.“ St Simon again inſpired 
the Regent with ſentiments of magnificence, 
which ſaved this elegant monument of the reign 
of Lewis XIV. This piece of œconomy, ' ſaid 


he, to which they would perſuade you, would 


better become the tutor of a private perſon, 
but is much below what the tutor of a King 
* of France owes to himſelf and his pupil. The 
expence of keeping up Marly is conſiderable ; 
but what a trifle among the King's other ex- 
pences? You need not reckon upon the ſum 
to be drawn for the materials. I aſſure you 
they would be diſpoſed of in *.. or car- 


6 ried 


La 


* 


* Th's diamond weighs more than 500 grains, is of the 


ſize of a large plum, perfectly white, without ſpot, and of 


an admirable water. Two millions were paid for it; and 


the ſeller was allowed to keep the filings. As the ſum | 


could not be pa:d in ready money, intereſt was given. 
I St Simon, 
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« ried off in pillage. At the expence of mil- Paar IV. 


* 


* 


Think what Europe will ſay, if ſo noble u 
* piece of architecture be levelled with the 
ground. How will they regard the trifling 
« reaſons which are ſuggeſted to move you to its 
« deſtruction ?* 111 

Then applying to the Prince by a different 
hold, St Simon adds, Certainly I can have no 
* ſtronger reaſons than you to reſpe& the taſte 
* and the favourite work of the late King, yet 
I cannot help thinking it , improper thus 
* openly to infult his memory. So long a 
« reign, ſuch a ſeries of proſperity, ſuch he- 
* roic fortitude under a fad reverle of for- 
tune, and ſuch felicity in extricating him- 
* ſelf from his difficulties, have inſpired the 
world with a reverence for that Prince. I al- 
ready behold all who are diſcontent under 
* your government, and even thoſe who are on- 
ly indifferent, joining with the Court, and ex- 


« claiming againft the deed as an act of ſacri- 
lege. Your enemies would not fail to urge 


* the deſtruction of theſe buildings againſt you 
to the young King, and to impreſs him with 
prepoſſeſſions on this head, which may prove 
fatal to your credit when he comes of age.” 
The Regent yielded to theſe reaſons, and Marly 
was ſpared. But he permitted the linen and 
furniture to be ſold, upon its being repreſented 

Vol. II. 2 to 


lions, what they call a fink, has been rendered 1715-16. 
a Palace of the Genii, a wonder to ſtrangers. 
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Paxt IV. to him, that as it was not probable that the King 


1713-16, would, for a long while yet, think of living in 


D* Aguei- 


1 au. 


that Palace, a great part of thoſe things would 
be ſpoiled or diſperſed before they could be of 
uſe to him. This part had the fate which St 
Simon had foretold to the whole. Things were 
given away, or carried off, or bought at a very 
low price. The ſale produced very little, and it 
coſt millions to furniſh it anew. 

The Chancellor who ſhut up the Chamber of 


| Juſtice was M. d'Agueſſeau, a name ſtill ccle- 


brated and reſpected at the bar where that Ma- 
giſtrate exerciſed, for four and twenty years, the 
laborious duties of Advocate and Attorney-ge- 
neral. He was raiſed to the dignity of Chan- 
cellor on the death of M. Voiſin, and the choice 
did honour to the Regent. His writings juſtify 


what St Simon ſays, * That he was a man of ge- 


* nius, knowledge and judgment. Though grave, 
© he was eaſy of acceſs, and agreeable in conver- 
* fation. His equity, piety, felf-denial, the pu- 


* rity and innocence of his manners, rendered 


* him a model of virtue. With a tenacious me- 
* mory, extenſive reading, vehement and grace- 
ful eloquence, he was the moſt accompliſhed 
* Chancellor that France had ſeen for ſeveral 
* centuries.” Yet St Simon does not allow him 


even mediocrity ; but tells us that notwithſtand- 


ing his friendſhip for him, he muſt ſay, that 


d' Agueſſeau, when raiſed to the office, gave the 
public reaſon to regret even thoſe n his 


prede- 
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« predeceſſors who had the leaſt diſtinguiſhed Par IV. 


« themſelves in that eminent poſt.? 

He blames him as dilatory and indeciſive; 
faults which he had acquired from his examin- 
ing, weighing, and comparing diſſiculties, one 
after another, when Advocate and Attorney- 
general. Thus, his natural ſcruples, and his ex- 
tenſive knowledge of deciſions for and againſt, 
rendered it extremely dithcult for him to come 
to a deciſion upon any cauſe. 


« Beſides his natural ſlowneſs, he was alſo too 


anxious about doing things well. A letter of 
« buſineſs, a ſtatute, a declaration, were pieces 
* of compolition with which he could never 


* pleaſe himſelf. He was a ſlave to purity of 


language, and loſt much time in poliſhing and 
* perfecting his compoſitions. His inordinate 
application to the ſciences was likewiſe a fault 
in a man in his fituaticn. He was paſſionate- 
ly fond of them all; and delighted to amuſe 
* himſelf with them in the company of his 
children and people of learning whom he ga- 
* thered about him. To theſe converſations he 
* appropriated too great a ſhare of his time, 
He was ſo entirely occupied between the du- 
ties of his office, and theſe his favourite amuſe - 
ments, that people who had buſineſs to tranſ- 
act with him, could not, without the utmoſt 
difficulty, obtain admiſſion to his preſence.” 
With theſe, which can only become faults in 
a Magiſtrate when carried to exceſs, St Simon 
. - 45 cenſures 
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Paar IV. cenſures him for what he thinks a very eſſential 


— — 
1715-16. 


defect in the character of a Chancellor, —a blind 
and abject reverence for all the principles, max- 
ims and uſages of the Parliament; ſuch as an 
Engliſhman entertains for the Parliament of 
his nation, which is of a very different conſti- 
tution from ours; or ſuch as an orthodox 
Chriſtian entertains for the deciſions of the 


General Councils. This ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion led him into three capital errors, highly 


prejudicial to the public and to private per- 
« ſons. 3 

The fir/t was an attachment to the minuteſt 
forms, ſe rigid, ſo literal, ſo ſervile, that in his 
judgment every other conſideration, even the 


« cleareſt juſtice, was to be diſregarded, in com- 


* pariſon with thoſe formalities. It cannot be 
«* ſuſpected that he maintained them, becauſe 
* they encourage litigation and lengthen out 
* proceſſes, on which the influence and the for- 
tunes of the people of the law depend. It was 
ſolely out of conſcientious conviction that he 
adhered to them, and even endeavoured to in- 
troduce them in the Privy Council, where they 
can never be of uſe, as the King who preſides 
in it knows nothing of them, and cauſes are 
not carried there till after the evidence and 
pleadings have been heard before other Courts. 
* Beſides, this attachment to form fettered his 
genius, rendered him troubleſome in State at- 
fairs, which he cannot be ſaid to have under- 
* ſtood, 


* 


— 


« ſtood, and unfit for acting his part at Court, Paar Iv. 
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for which he had no one quality but polite- 171 6-16. 
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neſs. | 

The ſecond was a violent partiality for the 
Parliament. His regard to equity and know- 
ledge of the law rendered it impoſlible for 
him to avoid perceiving the errors of that bo- 
dy; but he could not preſume to correct or 
confine them within due bounds. He was 
grieved and diſtreſſed for the faults of the Par- 
liament; but when theſe were pointed out, 


and the infliction of puniſhment propoſed, he 


regarded the very purpoſe as criminal, and 
would neither inflict the intended puniſhment 
himſelf, nor ſuffer it to be inflicted by others. 
He therefore exerciſed all his addreſs to cover, 
to excuſe, and to interpret favourably. He 
liked to leave matters to the iſſue of a nego- 
ciation, becauſe he could then take advantage 


of the facility and unſteadineſs of the Regent's 


temper to ſhake and alter his reſolutions. In- 


ſtead of proving a firm Magiſtrate to ſupport 


the Royal authority, the Duke of Orleans 
could ſcarce prevail with him to make ſome 
faint efforts on important occaſions ; a circum- 


ſtance which greatly contributed to render the 


Parliament more haughty and unmanageable. 


If M. d'Agueſſeau ſometimes ventured to 
expreſs himſelf in a ſtyle approaching to repri- 


mand or reproach, it was never till after a 
long ſtruggle, and always more faintly than he 
2 2 bad 
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Paar IV. © had agreed to do. He was no leis ſhocked at 
3715-15. the idea of reſcinding an arret of Parliament; 


and when, as Chancellor, he was obliged to 
aſſiſt in violating the dignity of that body, by 
treating one of their ads in ſo contemptuous a 
manner, he never yielded, without defending 
it in a very handſome manner. He held the 
very expreſſion of reſcinding an arret in ſuch 
deteſtation, that, to avoid uſing it, he con- 
ſtantly employed the form of declaring the 
arret not to have been produced. 

* 3dly, This abject reverence extended even 
to the Officers of juſtice. Whoever wore a 


* gown, was, in his opinion, entitled to the pro- 


ſoundeſt reſpect; of whatever mitdemeanour a 


Judge might be guilty, he would never have 


o 


a complaint offered but in the moſt cautious 


manner. In ſuch cafes, when the legal evi- 
dence did not afford the fulleſt conviction, en- 
tirely unmixed with doubt, the complaint, 


* however plauſible, was diſmiſſed without re- 


4 


dreſs. But when prevarication in a Judge 
was clearly proved, then, indeed, M. d' Agueſ- 
ſeau was fincerely grieved, and tried every ex- 
pedient to ſave the honour of the gown, as if 


that could have ſuffered by the diſgrace of a 
rogue who had purchaſed the right of wearing 


it. He would propoſe to compound, to ac- 
commodate, or to refer the matter to him, or 
would even {iſt judgment when the accuſer 
proved obftinate. When theſe means proved 

« inſufficient 
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* inſufficient to ſtifle the complaint, the Chan- Pur IV. 
+ cellor had then recourſe to ruinous delays, 1715-16. 


+ which was much the ſame as if he had refuſed 
« juftice. In ſhort, he always dealt as gently as 
« poſſible with people of the law, and connived 
gat their miſdemeanours, wherever it could be 
done without an abſolutely direct and flagrant 
violation of all juſtice.” | 

Were M. d'Aguelſleau's almoſt incredible par- 
tiality for his own profeſſion ſtill doubtful, no 
other proof need be ſought than that which a 
reply he one day made to the Duke of Grammont 
affords: * Since you came into office,” ſaid the 
Duke, with your knowledge of the chicane of 
«* lawyers, have you never thought of promoting 
an act to check knavery, and abridge the de- 
« lays of juſtice? I have, indeed, thought of it; 
and fo much in earneſt, that I have even ſet 
about writing upon it. But when I reflected 


« what a number of adyocates, agents, proctors, 


and bailiffs, would be ruined by the iſſuing of 


«* ſuch an act, I dropped the pen, out of compal- 


+ ſion. © By the fame rule,” adds St Simon, 
« we muſt beware of exterminating robbers, 
<« leſt the archers be deprived of bread.” This 
weakneſs in fo great a man, which 1s mentioned 
to caution men of all profeſſions againſt unrea- 
ſonable prejudices in favour of the order to 
which they belong, rendered M. d' Agueſſeau very 


unfit to ſecond the Regent in that diſficult train 
7. 4 | of 
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aur IV. of buſineſs, which aroſe from the n 
—— 


171 16. and miſcarriage of the Bank. 


The Bank. 


It was on the 5th of May 1716, an ara fa- 


* mous in the adminiſtration of the revenue, 


that the edit for the creation of a National 


Bank appeared *, Its object was to bubble 
the nation; and no project was ever propoſed 
that promiſed fairer. John Law, a Scotch. 
man, who contrived it, propoſed it as an ex- 
pedient, to uſe the terms of the edict, for in- 
crealing the quantity of circulating coin, to 
aboliſh uſury, to afford ſtrangers a ſafe oppor- 
tunity of acquiring funds in the kingdom, and 
to facilitate to the nation in general, the pur- 


chaſe of commodities and the payment of 


taxes. The only recompenſe which he re- 
quired, was the privilege of conducting this 
Bank for twenty years, and to be allowed to 
reckon in his tranſactions by Bank-crowns, 
which being always of one weight and deno- 
mination, could be liable to no fluctuation in 
value; a condition which, he ſaid, was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to enable the Bank to attract 
and preſerve the confidence both of ſubjects 
and foreigners. The King, wiſhing his people 


to enjoy the ſame advantages that neighbour- 


ing nations had derived from their public 


** which had ſupported their credit, re- 


trie ved 


* St Pierre, p. 565. —Mem. ot 0 t. 5. Þ* 133.—Dan- 


geau, Fth Moy 1716. 
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trieved their commerce, and encouraged ma- Paar IV. 
nufactures, granted to Mr Law, whoſe expe- 17158. 
« rience, abilities, and knowledge were well 
* known to him, the privilege which he, the 
* ſaid Mr Law, aſked for himſelf and Company.” 


Inſtantly, like water which has flowed ſmoothly 


and gently, but when a new fſluice is opened, 
bubbles and burſts forth with precipitation, the 


money of the kingdom, in the ſame manner, de- 


ſerted its ordinary channel, to pour into the 


Bank; and both French and ſtrangers ran, with 
the ſame blind joy, headlong into the gulf. 


'The Czar, Peter the Great, came to Paris, in The Czar 
the middle of the year 1717, from a curioſity to «By 4 
learn the ſtate of the arts, and acquaint himſelf intenon- 
with the different eſtabliſhments in France, that 
he might raiſe the former to flouriſh in his own 
empire, and imitate the latter *. St Cyr was 
too uſeful an eſtabliſhment ro eſcape the obſer- 
vation of ſo diſcerning a Monarch. He went 
thither, examined every thing with minute at- 
tention, and aſked a copy of the regulations. 
Peter the Great was formed to eſtimate perſons 


as well as things; he thought his homage due 


to the Foundreſs of fo reſpectable an inſtitution. 
She aſked permiſſion to receive him in bed. She 
gives the following account of his viſit: * The 


© Czar arrived at ſeven in the evening. He fat 


« down by my bed-head, and aſked if I were 
0: tick: ? 


+ St Pierre. — Memoirs of the Regent. —Dangeau, &c. 
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Paar IV. + fick? I told him I was. He then made them 
1710-16, * aſk me, What was my complaint? I replied, 
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Extreme old age. He made no anſwer; and 
© ſeemed not to comprehend what I meant. His 
« viſit was ſhort. He cauſed open the curtains 


at the foot of my bed, that he might ſee me: 


© You will believe that he was ſatisfied with the 


fight.“ La Beaumelle ſays that ſhe bluſhed; 


and the Ladies of St Lewis affirmed, that ſhe 
might even appear ſtil] beautifal. 

Madame de Maintenon had reſolved, at the 
death of Lewis XIV. never more to leave this 
houſe ; and ſhe kept her reſolution. * It would 
be ridiculous in me,“ ſaid ſhe, * to think of 


any thing but retirement. I muſt beware of 


* expoſing myſelf to the affected kindneſs of 
* thoſe who have been made happy, the chagrin 


of thoſe who are in diſgrace, the murmurs of 


the diſcontented, or the curioſity of the mdil- 
* creet.” Even when hid in that receſs, ſhe was 
afraid of being ſtill an object of curioſity. It 


was only after long intervals, and frequent en- 


treaties, that even the ladies whom ſhe moſt 


eſteemed, de Caylus and de TIS, could 
obtain acceſs to her. 


Her time was appropriated partly to long 
prayers, then to reading, of which ſhe was al- 


ways fond; the inſtruction of ſome young wo- 


men, another favourite exerciſe of hers ; work- 


ing with her needle, the happieſt expedient to 
divert the vapours ; and ſolicitous cares to re- 
lieve 
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lieve the unfortunate, From her letters, we 


learn that this laſt was at all times a favourite 
object of her attention. 

She ſometimes complains of her frailty, and 
the ills with which it is accompanied; but with- 
out repining or ill humour . Her reflections 
on her condition, are rather ſerious than melan- 
choly. * Becauſe ſtill ſomewhat ſtraight,” ſays 
ſhe, © I am talked of as a perſon to be ſhown for 
* a wonder. Such are the glories of long life! 
They think it high praiſe, when they ſay of 
me, She ſtill reaſons juſtly ; ſhe writes with a 
« ſteady hand. Fine praiſe truly! Great mat- 
ter to be proud of!” Such praiſes indeed, can- 
not be entirely pleaſing ; for the exaggeration of 
what remains, renews the remembrance of what 


is loſt. 


The Dutcheſs of Berry did the honours of 
the Court when the Czar was in France. Her 
mother 


* As an inſtance, take theſe verſes, which are not with- 
out gaiety. A very ſtrict regimen ſeems to have been pre- 
ſeribed to her: I have a keen appetite,” ſaid ſhe, but no 
* other complaint.“ (The verſes, whatever their gaiety, 
have not much poetry in them; and I have therefore tranſ- 


lated them into profe. T.). Fagon, when I was at the 
very worſt, left me to my own ſagacity; but now, for a 


© mere nothing, St Cyr and Beſſe + refuſe me food. This 
it is, to live to the age of eighty ! Would you then have 
poſterity ſay, This woman, who, in her time, made to 
conſpicuous a figure, had many children at St Cyr ; yet 
died for want of broth.” 


- 


+ Belle was either her chamber-maid or ſurgeon. There was, at that 
time, a ſurgeon of the name, 


Dutcheſs 
of Berry. 
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rar IV. mother diſputed the firſt rank with her; but 
1715-16. the Regent decided in favour of his daughter. 


Proud of the ſuperiority thus obtained, ſhe, on 
every occaſion, oſtentatiouſly availed herſelf of 
it. She affected to appear, at public places, 
under a canopy, ſurrounded with guards, and 
attended by a ſplendid Court. She conſtantly 
took the precedency of her mother, without re. 
gard to propriety or decorum ; but her irregu- 


larities gave her mother till greater pain than 


her inſvlence. 

| While her huſband lived with her, the 
Dutcheſs of Berry had been far from prudent 
in her conduct; and ſhe became till leſs fo in 
her widowhood. Her life was divided between 


debauchery and devotion ; a mode of conduct 


which, though not uncommon among women, 
1s always beheld with ſurpriſe. Debauchery 
had, however, the greater ſhare. But if the in- 


dulgence of her paſſion was agreeable, it often 


carried its puniſhment with it. 


After ſome temporary intrigues, ſne became 


* at laſt deſperately fond of Count Riom, a 
younger ſon of the family of Aidie, neither re- 


* markable for wit, nor for a handſome * figure. 


* His friends had brought him to Court, that he 


A 


* no ſooner appeared, than he took the Princeſs $ 
* fancy, 


* © He had fine teeth,” adds St Simon, * was of a ſhort 


© thick make, chub-cheeked, pale, * and not unlike 
an Abbe 


might be in the way of advancement ; and he 
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« fancy, and ſhe became fond of him to a de- Pur IV. 
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« gree of extravagance. She made him Captain 151 5-16. 


« of her guards, and he ſoon became as deſpotic 
« at Luxembourg, as Lauzun had been, whoſe 
relation he was, and whoſe leſſons he received. 
Like the favourite of Lewis XIII. 's niece, the 
favourite of Lewis XIV. 's grand- niece, aſſu- 
med ſuch authority over his Princeſs, as to 
« confine her to an implicit ſubjection to his 
« pleaſure. Without his permiſſion, ſhe durſt 
not do even the moſt indifferent and trifling 
action. He would make her ſtay at home, 
when going out; and often go out againſt her 
will. He obliged her to ſhow marks of fa- 


« your to ladies whom ſhe did not like, and to 


« diſmiſs perſons agreeable to herſelf, on pre- 
* tence that he was jealous of them; while he 
laid himſelf under no reſtraint, and laughed 


* at her jealouſy and tears.” A good leſſon this 


to Princeſſes, who thus degrade themſelves ! 
She endeavoured to fix his conſtancy by her 
generoſity. Rich clothes, expenſive laces, jew- 
els, and toys, were liberally laviſhed upon him. 
But Lauzun, with his experience in profuſion, 
thought his equipage ſhabby : © Couſin,” faid 


he, one day, when I uſed to lie at Luxem- 


* bourg, my horſe furniture was double em- 


_ © brozdered.” 


To give the finiſhing ſtroke to the character 
of this haughty Princeſs, ſo completely ſubju- 


_ gated by her paſſion to the caprice of a lover, 
| whom 
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paar IV. whom her weakneſs emboldened even to inſo- 
1715-16. lence, we may add, That even in her dreſs, 
© ſhe was not at liberty to follow her own taſte. 


— 0 


Riom diverted himſelf with making her change 


her head-dreſs and her clothes, when ſhe was 


* 


dreſſed, and ready to make her appearance. 


He accuſtomed her to receive his orders in the 
evening, for the next day; and when the 
next day came, he would be of a different 
humour, and make her change her dreſs and 
arrangements. While ſhe was at her toilet, 
meſſages were conſtantly paſſing between them, 
letting her know what colours, what ribbons 
ſhe ſhould wear; and ſhe was often obliged 
to put on what ſhe did not herſelf approve. 
And, had he but returned her ſubmiſſion with 
that attention in public, which ſhe ſeemed 
weakly to implore of him ! but, if ſhe uſed 


the ſmalleſt freedom in any thing, without 


his permiſſion, ſhe was ſure of reproaches, 
reprimands, indiſcreet replies, or at leaſt of 
cold ill-natured looks, which thoſe preſent 
could not obſerve without confuſion. She, in 
the mean time, ſlave as ſhe was to her un- 


happy paſſion, only ſtrove, with new anxiety, 


to regain his favour, by flattery and ſubmiſ- 


ſion; from which ſhe could not refrain, even 


in company. When ſerious quarrels aroſe, 
Madame de Mouchy, Lady of the Bed-cham- 


ber, a relation of Riom's, confident of their 


- 


ſecrets, and ſuſpected to be a fortunate rival 


0 
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« to the Princeſs, though be never imagined any Pr IV. 
« ſuch thing, made up matters between them; 1715-16. 
being herſelf greatly intereſted to keep up an 


intrigue, by which ſhe was maintained in o- 
pulence and pleaſure. 

The pleaſures in which the Dutcheſs of Berry 
indulged were, at times, interrupted by re- 


* morſe. To regain her tranquillity, and form 


good reſolutions, ſhe retired from time to time 


to the convent of the Carmelite nuns, where 
ſhe had an apartment prepared for her. She 


never failed to go thither at the greater feſti- 
vals, and ſpend ſeveral days there, in the ex- 
act obſervance of the duties of the day, often 
prolonging them through great part of the 


night, taking no food but what ſhe received 


from the convent, and ſcrupulouſly rigid in 
faſting and abſtinence. Two nuns of good un- 
derſtandings, and well acquainted with the 
world, had the care of receiving and entertain- 


ing her. Struck with the inconfiſtency of her 


conduct, they mentioned to her, that leading, 


as ſhe did, a life of ſuch ſtrange and open irre- 


gularity, which even they, in their cloiſter, 


could not avoid hearing of, they could not i- 


* magine for what purpoſe ſhe retired to their 


convent. The Princeſs ſmiled at their frank- 


neſs, and liſtened to their remonſtrances, which 
were ſometimes rather ſevere, without impa- 
tience or reſentment; but, at the ſame time, 
without changing her way of life, either when 
with them, or at Luxembourg.“ 


She 
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She was thought to have been married to him#; 
and their intimacy was ſuſpected to have been 
followed by the uſual conſequences ; for ſhe had 


the public excluded from the gardens at Luxem- 


bourg, that ſhe might walk in them without be. 
ing ſeen ; ſhe retired for weeks together to la 
Muette, as if on purpoſe to conceal herſelf; and 


all at once left off riding, -an exerciſe of which 
till then ſhe had been very fond. Theſe pre- 


cautions gave riſe to ſuſpicions, which indeed 
might poſſibly have ariſen, though no ſuch pre- 
cautions had been taken. But the Regent, her 
father, as commonly happens in ſuch caſes with 


thoſe who are chiefly concerned, never once 


imagined any thing of the matter. 
That Prince was now beginning to find him- 
ſelf involved in perplexities. The Parliament 


ſhewed ſome diſſatisfaction about a new coinage, 
of which neither the purity nor the reaſons were 


to be communicated to them, —and at the ſucceſs 
of the Bank, to which the funds of ſome trading 


companies having been added, it now threat- 


ened to ſwallow all up. The Regent be- 
came ſenſible that, in ſuch circumſtances, d'A- 


gueſſeau was not a fit man to ſupport him. He 


therefore took the ſeals out of his hands, and 
gave them to M. d'Argenſon. 


This Magiſtrate having been twenty years 


intruſted with regulating the police of Paris, had 


therefore 


* Ia Beaumelle, t. 5. p. 319. 
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and ſuch penetration, as enabled him to ſee at 
a glance, upon any ocCaſion, the point of diſſi- 
culty and the means to get quit of it. He 
knew the Parliament as thoroughly as great 
Generals know thoſe with whom they have 
been in conſtant war,—as well as the Duke of 


* 


Vendome knew Eugene, or Villars Marlbo- 


rough. He was equally well acquainted with 
the Court, and knew how to conduct himſelf 
* with perſons of quality, without fearing or of- 
fending them.“ This character of a father, 
drawn by his ſon, may appear flattering ; but 


St Simon, who is ſeldom liberal in his praiſes, 


gives the ſame outline; only he adds, that 
* PArgenſon, during his adminiſtration, reigned 
* uncontrolled,” which is faying a great deal. 
He boaſts of having propoſed him to the Re- 


gent as a proper perſon for Comptroller of the 


Finances and Keeper of the Seals, without 
* knowing that, under the late King, he had ſc- 


cretly cultivated the favour of the legitimated 
Princes, and was ſtill in greater intimacy with 


them than he imagined.” 
Such a connection was indeed very 12 from 


being a recommendation at Court, at a time 


when it was in contemplation to diveſt the Duke 


of Maine of the few privileges ſtill left him. 


The intrigues which introduced and followed 
this enterpriſe, are to be conſidered us being, at 
Vol. II. Aa once, 
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Faur IV. once, a State affair, a family quarrel, and the 


operation of hatred and revenge. 


A ſtranger was at this time labouring to re- 


vive the genius of Spain, to re-eſtabliſh the 
ſtrength of their armies, to reſtore to the nation 
their former energy of character, and to the king- 
dom its ancient ſplendour. Alberoni, the man 
who attempted this arduous taik, had to ſtrive 
againſt the indolence and inactivity of the King, 
and ſometimes of the Queen herſelf, for whoſe 
ſervice he had undertaken 1t. 
The mode of life which Philip V. led, is un- 
exampled in hiſtory. He lived more ſolitary in 
his Court than an anchorite in the deſert. With 
his firſt wife, Louiſa of Savoy, he ſaw none but 
her and the Princeſs d'Urfſini. After his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Farneſe, he confined him- 


elf equally to her ſociety and that of Cardinal 
Alberoni. All thoſe actions which he was 


obliged to perform in his character of Sovereign, 
were marked with, indifference and conſtraint. 
When he gave public audience, his manner was 
frigid and inanimate to the laſt degree. He 
liſtened to thoſe who addrefled him, and receiv- 
ed any papers preſented to him, but retired al- 
moi always without uttering a word, or even 
deigning a nod. With his Miniſters, Philip ſel- 
dom determined upon any thing at the ſirſt. They 
had to wait till he had conſulted with the Queen 
in private. He would ſometimes retire to the 


other end, and recline iu a penſive poſture on a 


couch, 
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niſter. Like the priefts of the falſe gods of old, 
ſhe went from time to time to conſult the idol, 
who returned his oracular reſponſes in a low 
yoice, and ſhe no doubt, as well as they, altered 


or interpreted them agreeably to her own plea- 


ſure. 

This indolence notwithſtanding, Alberoni 
found even the character of Philip favourable to 
his enterpriſes. * The Monarch was poſſeſſed 
of good principles, was capable of clear appre- 


* henſion, when he took the trouble to think on 


any affair, and adhered inflexibly to his reſo- 
© lutions. He was fond of bold, ſplendid un- 


« dertakings, and withed to make a figure among 


the Kings of Europe. Such being his Maje- 
* ſty's diſpolitions, Alberoni, when raiſed to the 
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dignity of Prime Miniſter, re-eſtabliſhed the 


Monarch's authority in the government. He 
corrected many abuſes, and produced many 
« falutary inſtitutions. He reformed the army, 
* improved the adminiftration of the finances, 


and entered into meaſures which threatened 


* to render Spain the arbiter of Europe.” 


Although the Queen poſſeſſed a ſtrong under- 


| ſtanding, yet, as her acquaintance with buſi- 


neſs was but very ſuperficial, the Miniſter found 
his genius ſometimes cramped by her fears, that 
his daring projects to procure eſtabliſhments to 
her children, might prove prejudicial to herſelf. 


Sometimes, too, he ſaw himſelf thwarted by the 


A a 2 unſeaſon- 
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Paar IV. unſeaſonable wiſhes of that Princeſs. While he 
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was hard put to it to contrive ways and means 
for ſupplying the expences of the war, ſhe, one 
day, made an urgent demand upon him for mo- 
ney to carry on her buildings at St Ildefonſo. 
He abruptly replied, as if actuated by a ſpirit of 
prophecy, © You have a violent inclination, then, 


to be nothing more but Counteſs of St Ilde- 


fonſo *. 


The diſaffection of the Spaniards to their 
Queen oppoſed other obſtacles to the projects of 
Alberoni. They had wiſhed their Monarch to 
marry a Spaniſh lady inſtead of her; and Eli- 


zabeth never forgave them for wiſhing to ſee 
their Crown rather on the head of another. 
* This ſhe very openly and very imprudently 


* avowed. She has ſaid even to mylelf,* ſays St 


Simon, © the Spaniards don't love me, but I alſo 
% hate them heartily.” This mutual averſion 
continually increaſed, as the Queen, in diſtruſt 


ok the Spaniards, uſed all her influence to put 


all poſts and employments into the hands of 


the Italians and Flemiſh. The diſcontented 

grandees communicated their ſentiments to the 
people; and the Queen was often, as ſhe paſſed 
through the ſtreets, aſſailed with ſhouts of the 
| Savoyard for ever! She pretended to deſpiſe the 


inſult; 


* The King of Spain gave up the Crown to his ſon the 
Prince of the Aſturias, who died the ſame year, and 
Philip then reſumed the Regal power. 


inſ 
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inſult; but with all her diſſimulation it was Paar IV. 


plain that ſhe was deeply mortified. 

The Miniſter being entirely of Elizabeth's 
choice, and forming enterpriſes to aggrandize 
her and her children, had all the difficulties to 
encounter, that the diſaffection of leaders and 
their ſubordinates could raiſe in his way, with- 
out expoſing or involving themſelves. But the 
genius of Alberoni triumphed over every obſta- 
cle. From that exhauſted kingdom he produ- 
ced an armament which aſtoniſhed Europe. 
Sardinia was invaded. Thirty thouſand Spa- 
niards made a deſcent to conquer Sicily. Na- 


val armaments were fitted out in every port. A 


very formidable ſquadron was equipped at Ca- 
diz. The Miniſter, at the ſame time, regained 
to Spain that importance in the Courts of Eu- 
rope which ſne had long loſt. He formed alli- 
ances in the north, ſecured the aid of the Turks, 


—and being certain that, in conſequence of the 


quadruple alliance between France, England 


and Holland, by which the Emperor was gua- 


ranteed in the poſſeſſion of his Italian dominions, 
even the neutrality of theſe powers was not to 
be hoped for, —Alberoni reſolved to land the 
Pretender in Britain with a military force, to 
engage the Engliſh, and propoſed no leſs than 
to effect a revolution in the French Government 
by the fall of the Regent. 

The ſeaſon was well choſen, There was in- 


deed no open inſurrection, nor yet loud com- 


Aa 3 plaints: 
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Diſpoſition 
of the na- 


tioa toward 


the Regent 
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plaints: But a ſullen diſſatisfaction prevailed 
through the kingdom in general: The body 
politic laboured under a kind of indiſpoſition; 
a fort of unſettled and vague uneaſineſs, produ- 
ced by the idea that public affairs were in ge- 
neral ill managed. For inſtance, the nation were 
diſſatisfied to ſee the Engliſh, who but four years 
ago, were ſo inveterately inimical to France, as 


to ſhew a diſpoſition to ruin themſelves if they 


could but accompliſh her deftrution, —now ad- 
mitted into the familiarity of the Regent, domi- 
neering in the Council, and preſcribing laws to 
the nation. The Engliſh ! a nation, it was ſaid, 
incapable of moderation in proſperity, abuſing 
fortune as a natural right ; haughty republicans! 
who proſecuted their reſentments with all the 


1mplacability of the ancient Romans; and who 


were not aſhamed to require of the Duke of Or- 
leans, what no Sovereign would have aſked of 


another, the ſacrifice of the unfortunate Pre- 
tender. So direct a deviation from the ſyſtem 


of Lewis XIV. diſguſted even thoſe who were 


attached to it only through habit. Few appro- 


ved of the Regent's adminiſtration in this in- 

ſtance. by ! | 
The nation no longer cheriſhed the hopes of 

ſeeing the Regent's adminiſtration tempered 


with paternal prudence, conomy and wiſdom, 
which they had fondly conceived, when, in the 


beginning of his Regency, he eſtabliſhed the 
different Councils, and reſtored to the Parlia- 


ment 
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ment their right of remonſtrating. The Coun- Paar IV. 


cils, ſometimes preſuming to thwart the Regent, 
began to give offence ; and thoſe whole ſagacity 
enabled them to foretell events from their caules, 
foreſaw that they would ſoon be aboliſhed. 
Remonſtrances were not abſolutely forbidden; 
but there were certain heads on which they 
were not ſuffered to touch. They were to be 
circumſcribed within narrow limits as to both 
matter and form; and thoſe limits were ſuppo- 
ſed to have been fixed, in order to involve the 
operations of the Miniſter in myſterious obſcu- 
rity; and therefore afforded room for con- 
jectures from which ſprung ſuſpicions and 

Reſpect to decency of morals, had alſo ſome 
ſhare in producing the general diſſatisfaction. 
Although not ſcrupulouſly rigid, we are never 
pleaſed to ſee the laws of decency openly ſcorn- 


ed, and wantonly violated. Several who ap- 


proved not the ſcruples of Lewis XIV. beheld 


with ſtill ſtronger diſapprobation the licentious 
libertiniſm which now ſucceeded, and infected 


almoſt all the youth of the Court. Thoſe, in- 
deed, who make themſelves merry, go the world 
how it will, might ſometimes laugh at the pro- 
fane wit of the Duke of Orleans; but perſons of 


greater prudence, who looked forward to conſe- 


quences, could not but be ſhocked at the levity 
of inſult with which the firſt man in the nation 
Aa 4 treated 
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Paar IV. treated religion and its miniſters . A general 


— — 


Dubois's 
martiage. 


indignation at the ſame time aroſe, at ſeeing the 
baſe and contemptible Dubois now advanced to 


act an important part; that worthleſs eccleſiaftic 
even preſumed ſo much on the facility of diſpo- 


ſition of his old pupil, as to aſpire openly to the 
firſt dignities in the church. Whereas, not only 
for the profligacy of his life, but for another 


reaſon, * which,” ſays St Simon, has been made 


* ſulficiently public; and yet denied or contra- 
* dicted by no perſon, he ſhould never have 
been inveſted with any ecclefiaſtical character. 
He gives the following recital of the anecdote. 
* Abbe Dubois, whoſe baſe character rendered 
it impoſſible for him to ſucceed in any other 
but the eccleſiaſtical career, ſaw his progreſs 
even in that ſtopped ſhort by the ties of a legal 


marriage, contracted with all the due forma- 


« lities in the diſtrict of Limoges. The Inten- 


dant of that Province was a petit maitre, whoſe 
attention was more taken up with his pleaſures 
than with the duties of his office, and formed 


" 6 


to raiſe himſelf rather by petty and ignomi- 


' + nious ſervices than by his merit; in ſhort, the 


ſitteſt perſon whom the Abbe could have found 


* 


to employ him, and on account of which he 
* ſent for him to Paris. After receiving his 


leſſon 


* Aſter promoting a number of Biſhops, he ſaid, Sure 


the Janſeniſts won't complain; for I have given all to grace, 
* and nothing to good works.“ | 


to execute the commiſſion in which he meant 
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leſſon, he returned to his Province on pre- Paar IV. 
« tence of buſineſs, ſet out from Limoges with E 
3 + two attendants, ordered his journey ſo as to 
« ſtop in the evening at the village where the 
« marriage had been celebrated, called on the 
« Vicar, as there was no inn, and told him, that 
* he muſt, for one night, exerciſe his hoſpitality 
* towards a man who was ſurpriſed by night, 
and was fo faint with hunger and thirſt, that 
* he could not proceell farther. 
* The good Vicar, quite happy to entertain 
* ſo great a man as the Intendant, made ready, 
iin haſte, what he had in the houſe. While 
© they were at ſupper, the Vicar's maid enter- 
| * tained the Intendant's ſervants, their maſter 
* having dexterouſly contrived to be left alone 
with the Vicar. The Intendant, being an 
experienced drinker, pretended to find the 
* ſupper good, and the wine ſtill better. They 
continued to converſe over their bottle with 
* a degree of familiarity with which the Vicar 
was highly pleaſed. The Intendant, ſeem- 
ingly by accident, turned the converſation on 
the pariſh regiſter, and aſked whether it were 
regularly kept? After obtaining what inform- 
ation he wanted, he put about the bottle till 
the good Vicar no longer retained the uſe of 
his ſenſes, then ſeized his keys, opened the 
cheſt in which the pariſh regiſter was kept, tore 
* out the leaf which he wanted, reſtored every 
thing to its proper place, and ſet off by day- 
break, leaving ſome piſtoles to the maid. 


* 


He 


\ 
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+ He next went to Brive-la-Gaillarde, where 


the contract had been executed. Partly by 
« compultion, in part voluntarily, and induced 
by a good ſum of money, the Notary delivered 
up the deed, The Intendant went next to 
the Lady, promiſing wonders if the would con- 
« ceal her marriage, and threatening, if ſhe were 


refractory, a priſon and a dungeon for life; 


letting her know farther, that her claims and 
* remonſtrances would be unavailing, as mea- 
* ſures had been taken to render proof impol- 
« ſible. - She prudently ſubmitted; and care was 
* no doubt taken to place her in ſuch circum- 
* ſtances in her native Province, as would con- 
« ſole her for the loſs of her huſband &.“ 
Dubois contributed, at leaſt by his advice, to 
the renewed perſecution to which the Duke of 
Maine was now expoſed. He had a perſonal 
grudge againſt him for having made a ſtrong 
oppoſition in the Council to the quadruple al- 
liance; and therefore joined the Duke of Bour- 


bon, who till perſiſted in his inveteracy, and 


would not reſt till he ſaw the Duke of Maine 
ſtripped of every honour. The Dutcheſs of 
Maine, foreſeeing the ftorm, endeavoured, ſome 


days 


* She came to Paris after his death, ded 6 a 
derable ſhare of the immente fortune which he left. She li- 


ved comfortably for twenty years after the Cardinal, by 
whom ſhe had no children. Dubois' brother, an honeſt wor- 


thy man, continued always on good terms with her. S7 S. 
mon. 
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days be fore, to avert it, by coming to an expla- Paar 


nation with the Regent. The conference was 
animated, but produced no effect. The Prince 


had been perſuaded, that the Duke of Maine 


had an intention to bring the King into Parlia- 
ment, and have him declared major, in order to 
terminate the power of the Regent. I don't 
believe it,“ replied Marſhal Villars, when the 
Duke of Orleans mentioned this ſcheme to him; 
I don't think the Duke of Maine has ſo much 


* vigour of mind.“ In fact, the weakneſs of 


that Prince's conduct on ſo important an occa- 


ſion, confirms the Marſhal's opinion. Villars 


was an eye-witneſs of what paſſed; I ſhall, 
therefore, give it in his own words: * On the 
* 26th of Auguſt, at fix in the morning, the 
* Counſellors of the Regency were ſummoned 
to an extraordinary Council, which was to be 
followed by a Bed of Juſtice in the Tuileries. 
* When I entered the Council-chamber, I found 
the Regent there, walking about with an ap- 
* pearance of great agitation. The Duke of 
Maine came up and ſaid to me, Some very 


violent meaſure is going to be taken againſt 
my brother and me.? I can hardly think it,“ 


returned I. The only anſwer he made was, 
* I know it to be fo.” The Count of Toulouſe 
came in. The Regent took him aſide; and 
© after a ſhort converſation between them, the 


* Count turned from him to the Duke of Maine, 


and they went out together, I then ſaid to 
| .--- 0s 
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Fur IV. the Marquis d' Effiat, They are gone; who- 
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„ ever leaves the party, loſes it.“ 
The ediQs which were to be regiſtered, were 
then read. One enjoined the Parliament not to 


intermeddle in State affairs; another declared, 


that every edict ſhould be held as regiſtered in 


eight days after it were preſented for regiſtra- 


tion. The edict reſpecting the Duke of Maine 


and the Count of 'Toulouſe bore, That at the 


deſire of the Peers, they were degraded from the 
rank in Parliament and elſewhere, to which they 
had been raiſed by the late King; and were of 
conſequence to rank after all the Peers of 
France, except ſuch as had been created fince 
the edi of 1694. Yet the King, out of his 


particular regard to the Count of Toulouſe, re- 


ſerved to him his honours, rank and privileges ; 


but not to his heirs. 


The Duke of Bourbon then read a memoir of 
this purport: * Sire, the late King ſeemed to 


* wiſh, that the Duke of Maine ſhould be in- 


Lo 


truſted with the care of your Majeſty's educa- 
tion; and, in conſideration of being under 
age, I then made no oppoſition to his Majeſty's 
inclination, although my birth and precedents 
appeared to entitle me to the place. But, as 
the reaſons which then rendered it proper to 
appoint another, have now ceaſed, I demand 
the honour which is mine by right.” 


All this was read anew to the Parli ament al- 
ſembled in an adjoining apartment. What rela- 


ted 
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ted to themſelves they did not hear with great Paar IV. 
complacency, and the firſt Preſident aſked time = 
to conſider. The Lord Keeper, after firſt going 
up to the King, ſeemingly to receive his com- 
mands, replied, * His Majeſty will be inſtantly 
' | * obeyed.'” The Regent gave his advice aloud, 
| to the young Monarch, to grant the demand of 
the Duke of Bourbon. 
Several Peers were ſurpriſed to hear them- 
« ſelves named in the edi, by which the Duke 
of Maine was reduced to the rank of a Peer, 
and in that by which the Count of Toulouſe 
vas diſtinguiſhed by gentler treatment. Both 
* edicts were expreſled as if they had been iſſu- 
ed at the requeſt of the Peers, while moſt of 
them were abſolute ſtrangers to the meaſure, 
* till it was thus announced. But as many were 
* ſorry to ſee a ſon of the late King degraded 
from his rank; ſo they all accorded readily to 
the favour which was ſhewn his brother. They 
© both retired to the Duke of Maine's apart- 
| * ments; but had they had courage to appear at 
the Bed of Juſtice, and to remonſtrate with dig- 
* nity againſt the wrong done, eſpecially to the 
* Duke of Maine, by depriving him of the care 
* of the King's education and perſon, which was 
| * with great propriety intruſted to him, rather 
' * than to the preſumptive heirs of the Crown, 
they could not have failed at leaſt to raiſe dif- 
* ficulties in the way of the deſigns formed 
* againſt them, But they were ſtruck with the 
fear 
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Paar IV. * fear of being arreſted ; for, though they were 
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both endowed with excellent qualities, forti- 


* tude was not the moſt eminent feature in ei- 
ther character. . 

But ſo far was the Duke of Maine from ma. 
king any exertions to retain an office to which he 
vas, at leaſt, indifferent, that, before this event, 


he had ſaid to Marſhal Villars, that, though he 


© enjoyed the honour of ſuperintending the 


King's education, yet, expoſed as he was to 


© ſuch a multitude of vexations, he would give 
© ten thouſand crowns for a lettre de cachet, or- 
* dering him to retire for five years to his eſtate. 


It is probable, that the Dutcheſs valued this 


* honour more than her huſband ; for when ſhe 
received an order to give up the Duke of Bour- 
© bon the apartments in the Tuileries which 
* her huſband had occupied as ſuperintendant of 


© the King's education, ſhe, in a fury, replied, 
Les, I ſhall give them up.“ And ſhe inſtant- 
© ly ordered the furniture to be removed; and 
© that it might be the more expeditiouſly done, 
© broke with her own hands cryſtal vaſes, china 
Ware, and all that came in her way.” | 


This mult have been the time at which that 
Princeſs began to form ſuſpicious connections, 


and to engage in thoſe treaſonable practices, 


which threatened the tranquillity of the State. 
As ſhe was thought to be highly irritated, and as 
nobody of her diſpoſition would fail to avenge 
herſelf if an opportunity ſhould occur, all diſſa- 


tisfied 
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tisfied perſons flocked about her, and thoſe were 
not a few. 

Not only had the Parliament been harſhly 
treated at the Bed of Juſtice, but the Regent bad 
cauſed three Counſellors, who ſeemed to be the 
moſt refractory, to be taken up and put into pri- 
ſon ; an act of ſeverity which excited a great fer- 


ment, as well in the city of Paris, as among that 


body. The ſame rigour being exerciſed on the 
other Parliaments, particularly on that of Brit- 
tany, communicated the alarm through the pro- 
vinces. The Councils which had been eftabliſh- 
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ed by the Duke of Orleans in the beginning of 


his Regency, were at the ſame time aboliſhed; 
and departments under the direction of the Se- 
cretaries of State, who were more immediately 
dependent on the Regent, ſubſtituted in their 
room; and this meaſure, among others, contribu- 
ted greatly to excite a general diſcontent and 
murmuring among the great families and the 
Supreme Courts, who thought themſelves rob- 


bed of a valuable privilege. 


Families likewiſe ſuffered immenſe loſſes by the 


falling of the value of the State bills, and bonds, 


which had been given as ſecurities for the debts 
contracted by Lewis XIV. in the period of his 
difficulties, and of which*there was a prodigious 
number in the hands of the public. Sixty eight 


and a half was loſt on thoſe ſecurities, while 
bank-bills roſe fifteen per cent. The Treaſu- 
ry received the government ſecurities at thir- 


ty-one and a halfper cent. and delivered in pay- 
ment 
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Paar IV. ment, bank-bills at an hundred and. fifteen. 
1718. Thus the public debts were diſcharged for a tri- 


fle, and the Government carried on a profitable 
traffic in paying them. But private perſons 
were ruined, and pillaged of two-thirds of their 
property. | fo 
What rendered every perſon ſo anxious to get 


quit of thoſe diſcredited bills, was an opinion, 


cunningly circulated, that the Government ſecu- 
rities muſt fall in value, till they came abſolute- 
ly to nothing : Whereas the Bank, ſupported as 
it was by the flouriſhing trade to the Miſliflippi, 
of which wonders were told, —by the farm of all 
the tobacco imported into the kingdom, and by 


the near proſpect of the additional farm of all the 
public revenue, could not but proſper ; and, of 


conſequence, raiſe the fortunes of thoſe concern- 
ed in it to a pitch of opulence, above what ima- 


gination could conceive. 


As the value of the Government ſecurities fell 
gradually, and the bank-bills did not riſe ali at 


once, a ſet of ſpeculators or ſtockjobbers aroſe, 


who carried on a ſpecies of trade or gaming up- 


on the comparative fluctuations of the two. 


When the government ſecurities fell low, thoſe 
people purchaſed them in the hope of their ri- 
ſing; and, again, when their value roſe ever ſo 


little, fold them for bank bills. When, on the 
other hand, the credit of the Bank appeared to 


ſtagnate, the ſtockjobbers affected to purchaſe 
the government ſecurities with great eagerneſs, 
| as 
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by which means they were enabled to buy bank- 
ſock at an under rate; and they knew that its 
credit was ſoon to revive. It is remarkable, that 
theſe alternations in the value of the government 
ſecurities and the bank-ſtock would vary ſeve- 
ral times in the courſe of a day. It is this ſpe- 
cies of traffic or gaming to which the name Agio 
has been applied ; a word of which it would be 
difficult to trace the origin, unleſs we were to 


derive it from the Latin agere, as none are more 


induſtriouſly active, or more vigilantly attentive 
to what is going on than ſtockjobbers. 
Law, who poiſed the ſcale in this traffic, for- 
got not to care for himſelf. In leſs than a month 
he bought the county d'Evreux for eight hun- 


dred thouſand livres, as well as the county of 
Tancarville in Normandy. He offered to the 


Prince of Carignan fourteen hundred thouſand 
livres for the palace of Soifſons. Within a few 
days he paid the Marchioneſs de Beuvnor five 
hundred thouſand livres for an eftate. Nearly 
at the ſame time he was on terms with the Duke 


of Sully, for the purchaſe of the Marquiſate of 


Roſny. 


His amaſſing ſuch enormous ſums in ſo ſhort a 
| ſpace, and laying them out ſo liberally, led peo- 
ple to think, that he had much more wealth diſ- 


poſed of in a more ſecret manner. Many began 
to open their eyes. It was obſerved, that the 
Director of the Bank could not have acquired 
ſuch a fortune, if many others had not loſt, or, 
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Paar IV. atleaſt, expoſed themſelves to the danger of lo- 
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ſing. The Parliament was alarmed, and iflued 
an arret againſt Law, which, inſtead of citing 
his appearance, was an order for taking him into 


cuſtody. But the Regent protected him, and 


Law went on to make people happy and miſera- 


ble as betore ;—but the numbers of thoſe whom 


he made miſerable, were many more than thoſe 
whom he made happy. 


Alberoni kept an attentive eye on what was 
going on in France. The Regent and the Eng. 
liſh preſſed him to give the acceſſion of Spain to 


the quadruple alliance ; but he did all that he 


could to procure delays ; and, in the mean time, 


cndeavoured to eſtabliſh the Spaniards in Sicily. 
Whilſt he kept the Engliſh on the watch, to at- 


tack the fleet which he was diſpatching from Ca- 


diz, he hoped to raiſe up to the Duke of Orleans 
a ſcene of perplexity which ſhould render bim 
incapable of any effective operations. 

It is hard to ſay, whether the project which, 


at this time, came to light, originated from the 


Span:in miniſter, or from the diſcontent of the 
French nation. But there was, at leaſt, a mutual 
underſtanding between theſe two parties. It 


may be preſumed, that the Dutcheſs of Maine 


was not among the laſt to ſeize, or even to bring 
forward occaſions for injuring the Regent. In 
her firſt application to the Court of Madrid, 


ſays Madame de Staal, ihe fought only to engage 
the King of Spain to ſupport the Duke of Maine 
= and 
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and his oppreſſed family. It became neceſſary Parr IV. 


for her agent to ſee Cardinal Alberoni, in order 


to diſcover how far he would eſpouſe her inte- 


reſts; and, to induce him to perſuade the King 


his maſter, out of regard to the proximity of 


blood, and reſpect to the will of the deceaſed 
King his grandfather, to take her family under 


her protection. But, beyond this, ſhe enjoined 
the perſon whom ſhe intruſted with the affair, 


not to proceed. 

However, having either given | theſe limited 
inſtructions only with a view to aſcertain what 
grounds ſhe would have to proceed upon, or 


tempted by the reception which her advances 
met with, ſhe entered into a regular, but very ſe- 
. cret and myſterious correſpondence with the 


Spaniſh ambaſſador. * I pretend not,” ſays the 
ſame confident, to explain the plan. That I 
* never underſtood ; and, perhaps, they had none. 
All that I could diſcover was, that they wiſhed 
* to divert the King of Spain from acceding to 


the quadruple alliance, which was ſo very fa- 
* yourable to the Duke of Orleans; and to pre- 
vail with him to have the States-General aſſem- 


* bled, to limit the authority of the Duke of Or- 
* leans, and reform the abuſes of his government. 

This ſeems plainly to have been the end at 
which they aimed ; and it was probably the per- 
plexity of the meaſures which they employed, 
that rendered Madame de Staal unable to com- 
prehend their plan. She ſays, that the Dutcheſs 
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Paxt IV. of Maine inſiſted at firſt only on the former arti. 
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cle, the neceſſity of preventing the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch from acceding to the quadruple alliance; 


but that when the Dutcheſs ſaw the Prince of 


Cellamare diſpoſed to make his maſter demand 
the aſſembling of the States- General, ſhe obliged 
M. de Malezieu to aſſiſt Cardinal Polignac, in 
making out forms of letters to be ſent from the 


Spaniſh Monarch to the young King his ne. 


phew, to the Parliament, and even to the States. 


_ General. Thoſe letters were to require, not on- 


ly that France ſhould reject the quadruple alli- 
ance, but alſo to demand, in expreſs terms, that 
the Duke of Orleans ſhould be diveſted of the 
Regency, for having abuſed his authority, and 
the powers of Regent transferred. to the King of 
Spain, who was beſt entitled to them. 

The ambaſſador was ſenſible, that it would be 
impoſlible to ſucceed in ſuch an enterpriſe with- 
out the aid of a ſtrong party. He therefore en- 


tered, as well by himſelf as by his emiſſaries, in- 


to intrigues with perſons of all ſorts, noblemen, 
ſoldiers, prieſts, monks, private gentlemen, ma- 
giſtrates. He was little concerned about their 
views or intereſts, or their diſpoſition to concur 


in one enterpriſe ; knowing, that when it became 


proper to bring matters to a criſis, hatred of the 
Regent, love of novelty, fear of being left alone, 
would eaſily induce them to join the faction he 
wiſhed. A great many factions ſprung up, each 
of which had its particular ſecrets, and endea- 
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voured to increaſe the number of its aſſociates. Paar IV. 
As uſual, with people of warm imaginations, who 


always flatter themſelves with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, thoſe conſpirators, eſpecially the ſubalterns 
among them, perſuaded themſelves that all who 
were not openly hoſtile to their purpoſes, were 
diſpoſed to co-operate zealouſly with them. Cel- 


lamare, no leſs ſanguine than they, gave Albero- 


ni ſuch an account of his ſucceſs, as made him 
think the Regent already as good as degraded. 
A revolution in France was become, in ſome 


meaſure, neceſſary to the Cardinal's affairs; and 


the more ſo, as the Engliſh, provoked by his de- 
lays, had determined to attack Spain. They 
ſought out, attacked; and defeated the fleet which 


was conveying ſuccours to the army in Sicily. : 


The Cardinal, enraged at this check, and finding 
himſelf threatened by France et the ſame time, 


wrote to the ambaſſador, to ſet fire to the train 


which he had laid. 


While this order was ſent to Paris, Prince Cel- 


lamare ſent to Madrid forms of letters and other 
pieces, on which he wanted the miniſter's opi- 
nion, before he ſhould make uſe of them. He 
thought he had found a very ſafe mode of con- 
veyance, when he intruſted them to the Abbe 
Porto-Carrero, nephew to a Cardinal of the ſame 
name, who was travelling into Spain, with Mon- 


| teleone, ſon to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador in Eng- 
land. Their chaiſe had a falſe bottom, and un- 


der it the papers were concealed, 
_ Bb Meſſages 
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Meſſages, meetings, and conferences among 


the perſons concerned, could not but excite 
ſome ſuſpicion of what was going on. The 
Dutcheſs of Maine was obſerved, and her mo- 
tions watched. No perſon went to her houſe 
day or night, openly or in diſguiſe, without be- 
ing known. Yet with all this vigilance and 
pains, the Duke of Orleans would, perhaps, have 
failed to diſcover the ſecret, but for an accident, 
of which two diflerent accounts are given. 

The former was generally believed, as it deri- 
ved probability from the manners of the Regent 
and his confidents. The Spaniſh Ambaſſador's 
Secretary, to excuſe himſelf for failing in an aſ- 
ſignation with a lady famous in the annals of li- 
bertiniſm, told her, that the multitude of the 
diſpatches which he had been obliged to make 
up before the departure of the Abbe Porto-Car- 
rero, had rendered it impoſſible for him to keep 


his appointment. The lady being in habits of 


intimacy with the Regent, looked upon this as a 
matter of more than mere indifference, and 


communicated it to him. The conſequence was, 


that he ſent off a courier with orders to relieve 
the travellers of their diſpatches. 
The other account, which is leſs extraordinary, 
and perhaps nearer the truth, 1s given in the Me- 
moirs of Dangeau. He ſays, that the two Abbes 


being furniſhed with paſſports for themſelves and 


their attendants, had ſuffered a Spaniſh banker, 


who had failed for a large ſum in London, to ac- 


company 
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| company them. The Engliſh, who had loſt by Paar IV. 

his failure, purſued the banker, with a warrant 
to ſeize him, wherever he ſhould be found. 
They came up with him at Poitiers; and, when 
ſearching for his papers, among the baggage of 
his protectors, found thoſe of the Spaniſh Ambal- 
ſador, which they ſeized, and left Porto-Carrero 
to continue his journey. 

He diſpatched a courier to Prince Cellamare, 
who brought him the news before the arrival of 
the perſon who carried the papers to the Regent. 
« It was at night the Regent received them, and 
+ he was not then diſpoſed to attend to ſo trou- 
* bleſome a piece of buſineſs. It has been ſaid 
too, that he was adviſed to defer the opening 
| + of them by a lady who was then with him, and 
| vas little concerned about ſtate affairs &. The 
Ambaſſador thus obtained time to diſpoſe of the 
moſt dangerous of his papers ; and he, next day, 
ventured to reclaim thoſe which had been ſeized. 
5 He received no anſwer, but that of being put un- 
T2 | der arreſt in his own palace, from which he was 
| conveyed to Blois, and there remained till the 
Duke de St Aignan, Ambaſſador to Spain, return- 
ed to France. 
| One of his accomplices, of whom Prince Cel- 
lamare was moſt afraid, was an Abbe Brigaut, 
the moſt buſtling man in the party, well known 
2s a genius for intrigue, who, having been alrea- 
3 dy concerned in other ſimilar affairs, particular- 
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ty, were alſo arreſted. The Baſtille was filled. 


Fears of the 


Dutcheſs of 
Maine. 
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ly in that of the Pretender, might the more rea- 


dily attract tlie notice of government. The Am. 


bafſador ſent him an hundred loui d'ors, and his 
beſt horſe to make his eſcape. The Abbe chan. 
ged his dreſs, ſet out, kept the highway, and in 
three days was at the diſtance of twenty leagues 
from Paris, between Nemours and Moatargis, 


where he was taken. Several others who had 


not had the ſame time as he to exert their activi- 


Every day ſome new accomplice was taken up, 


And, as the einiſſaries of Spain had addrefled 


themſelves to great numbers, thoſe to whom they 
had only ſpoken, net knowing whether they 


were not alſo inſerted in the liſt of the affociates, 
began to be afraid for themſelves, and the alarm 


becangg general. 

The anxiety and alarm of the Dutcheſs of 
Maine were the greater, as ſhe was obliged to re- 
preſs all expreſſions of them, and wear a 'cheerfui 


countenance. Madame de Staal gives us an idea 


of her ſituation, by relating an adventure, which, 


in any other caſe, would not have been very re- 


markable. She was playing, as uſual, at her 
« favourite game, for ſhe was careful to alter no- 
thing in her mode of living. A M. de Chatil- 
© lon, who held the bank, a man of a cool tem- 
per, and accuſtomed to ſpeak without thinking, 
« ſuddenly ſaid, * Very pleaſant news, truly; I 


% hear there has been arreſted, and ſent to the 


« Baſtille, for this affair of the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
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« recolle& his name.” Thoſe in the company 
« who knew the name, were nowiſe diſpoſed to 
« help him out with it. He at laſt found it; 
« Brigaut 3 and what is ſtill more pleaſant, he 
has told every thing, and people are in great 
«« perplexity. He then, for the firſt time in his 
life, perhaps, burſt out a- laughing. Tes,“ re- 
« plied the Dutcheſs of Maine, that is very plea- 
« fant, to be ſure, enough to make one die of 
laughing. Only think, returned he, thoſe 
people thought their ſecrets impenetrable; and 
here is a man who tells more than is aſked, and 
« mentions every perſon by name. This laſt 


* ftroke threw the Princeſs into, the moſt cruel 


and unexpected diſtreſs; for ſhe had been told, 
that the Abbe had made his eſcape, and,, that 
* ſuch effectual meaſures had been taken, Us left 
* nothing to be feared on that head. Yet ſhe bore 
all that M. de Chatillon ſaid, without ſuffering 
any thing expreſſive of her anxiety to eſcape 


* her. At night ſhe repeated the incident to me, 


* when we were alone together, and expreſſed an 
uneaſineſs and anxiety which I could not diſ- 
_ © pel, as my forebodings of the fate which await. 
+ ed her were but too ſtrong.” 

After paſſing a few more days and nights in 
all the horrors of approaching impriſonment, the 
Dutcheſs of. Maine was arreſted at Paris on the 
29th of December, and the Duke at Sceaux, and 
immediately conveyed, ſhe to the Citadel of Dy- 
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Far IV. on, and he to the Caſtle of Dourlens. Several of 
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their domeſtics or confidents were put into the 


Baſtille ; and, among others, Mademoiſelle de 
Launay, afterwards Madame de Staal. The 


Prince de Dombes, and Count d'Eu, their ſons; 
were baniſhed to the city of Eu, Mademoiſelle 
de Maine to a convent within the viſitation of 


Chaillot, and Cardinal Polignac to his Abbey 


d*Anchin, in Flanders. 'They depended for their 
information, no doubt, on the fubordinates, ſince 


they ſent the heads of the conſpiracy to ſuch a 


diftance. - F 
The Regent, to juſtify theſe violent meaſures 
to the nation, cauſed three letters to be printed, 


that had been found among the papers of Porto- 


Carrero, and were intended to have been addreſ- 
ſed by the King of Spain, one to the King of 
France, the other to the Parliament, the third to 
the States-General when they ſhould aſſemble ; 
and a fourth entitled, Requeſts of the States, to 
his Catholic Majefty, to induce him to aſſume the 
Regency of the kingdom, or to make proviſion 
for it, if he ſhould not come to take it upon him- 
ſelf. In thoſe pieces, however, there were ſome 
things on which it would have been of conſe- 
quence to the Regent not to give too much room 
for refletion. Speaking of the Parliament, the 


writers ſaid, * That body, in whom the power of 


« deciding with reſpect to the Regency, has been 
* recogniſed, —to whom application was made for 


_ © the inveſtiture of the office, - with whom condi- 


tions 
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their hands, —to whom it was publicly promi- 


© fed, nay ſworn, that all public bufinels ſhould 


be regulated by the majority of votes in the 


Council of Regency:--Not only are the moſt ſage 
* remonſtrances of that body refuſed a hearing, but 


its moſt reſpectable members are excluded from 


the Councils. Becauſe they repreſent the truth, 
not only are they denied a hearing, but when 


they apply to the King's ſervants in particular, 
they are anſwered in terms ſo affronting and 


diſreſpectful, that ſhame forbids the repeti- 


tion of them to your Majeſty. The regiſters 
of Parliament will preſerve them to the moſt 
« diſtant poſterity *. 


Thoſe writers likewile ſaid, That {the public 


had received no benefit either from the increaſe 
of the money in circulation, or from the tax on 
people of buſineſs. The ſame taxes were ſtill 


| © levied, which the late King had been forced 


to impoſe, by the exigencies of war. But the 
+ King, when he took away with one hand, gave 
back with the other; and a circulation was 


thus produced, equally beneficial to the nobles 
and the people. At preſent, ſtrangers, who 
ET | © knew | 


* This perhaps relates to what was at that time told of the 
Regeot, that being one day preſſed by the Crown lawyers 
about an important affair, he replied, © Begone.” One of 


them anſwered, * Is it your Royal Highneſs pleaſure that 


this anſwer be regiſtered ?? An indirect remonſtrance which 
only made him laugh. 
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Far IV. knew how to addreſs themſelves to the reign- 
77513, ing paſſion of the Regent, conſumed the patri- 
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* mony of the children of the State.” They 
concluded, with great bitterneſs, in the follow. 
ing expreſſions: * The Duke of Orleans“ firft 
object ſeems always to have been to diſtinguiſh 
* himſelf by irreligion. Hence, that extreme 
« profligacy and licentiouſneſs in his manners, ſuch 
* as is unequalled in the annals even of the moſt 
«* corrupted ages, and which, having drawn upon 
him the contempt and abhorrence of the peo- 
ple, makes us tremble, left the kingdom be vi- 
« ſited by ſome awful ſtroke of divine vengeance.” 

The ſame imprudent indulgenee of paſſion, 
- which occaſioned the publication of theſe papers, 
was alſo the cauſe of their being accompanied 
with a declaration bearing, *that.whenthe King's 
« ſervice, and the precautions neceſſary for the 
«. ſafety and tranquillity of the State, ſhould per- 
mit the publication of the other projects, mani- 
© feſftos, and memoirs, the nation would then 
* be made fully acquainted with all the circum- 
* ſtances of this horrid conſpiracy.” 

But when the priſoners were examined, in- 
ſtead of enormous crimes againſt the State, black 
conſpiracies, and concerts for maſſacre and aſſaſ- 
fination, ſuch as ſeemed to be hinted at in the 
above expreſſions, nothing more was diſcovered 
but an intention to procure an aſſembly of the 
States-General. And even this deſign, which was 
reprehenfible, only becauſe the perſons who had 
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formed it, had no right to call ſuch an Aſſembly, Parr IA 


and puniſhable, becauſe, in the proſecution of it, 
they had formed connections with a foreign 
prince, who was indeed a relation of the Royal 
Family of France,—even this defign was not 
proved to have exiſted, by any conclufive evi- 
dence. The papers ſeized in the poſſeſſion of 
Porto-Carrero, did indeed render the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador highly culpable, as having abuſed 
the privileges of his public character, to excite 
troubles in France ; but then they tended not to 
criminate any perſon elſe ; for, being only copies, 


not original papers, the perſons named or de- 


ſigned in them, had it in their power to deny, 


and did actually deny, that they knew any thing 


of the matter. 
The Commiſſaries employed to take cogni- 


lance of this affair, were M. d'Argenſon, Keeper 


of the Seals, M. le Blanc, Secretary for War, with 
the Abbe Dubois. Madame de Staal compared 


them, when they entered the Baſtille, to the three 
judges of the infernal regions, Rhadamanthus, 


Minos, and Eacus. They were very much at a 


loſs how to make out, from the evidence given 
In before them, that horrid conſpiracy which had 


been ſo ſolemnly announced to the public. 
None but the Preſident de Malezieu and Cardi- 


nal de Polignac could be in ſtrict juſtice 


brought in guilty. They indeed could not re- 
fuſe having compoſed the letter which was to be 
fent 
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of an Aſſembly of the States. 

The original of that piece, which had been 
« written and corrected by the two together, was 
to have been burnt. The Cardinal being hur- 


« ried to attend the King at maſs, when it was 


copying out, recommended to the Dutcheſs of 


Maine, to be ſure of throwing it into the fire. 


« Malezieu took it up with this intention ; but not 
« doing it inftantly, when he afterwards wiſhed 
to burn it, he had forgot where it was laid, and 
could by no effort recollect. After being long 
© anxious about the matter, he, at length, made 


* himſelf eaſy in the idea, that it was no longer 
in exiſtence. But, when he was arreſted, the 
fatal ſcroll was found in his bureau, within his 


* ſon's marriage-contract. The inſtant he per- 
« ceived it, he tore it into pieces, but the pieces 
© were carefully gathered up, and preſerved to 
be produced as evidences againſt him in the 
« trial.” 

There might have been many more to pro- 
duce, had it not been for a generous action of a 


Chevalier de Menil, a gentleman of Anjau, whoſe 


conduct drew an encomium from the Duke of 
Orleans himſelf. * He was connected, but not 
« intimately, with the Abbe Brigaut, who, at ſet- 
ting out, had ſent him ſome papers, as deeds 
relative to family tranſactions, which he wiſh- 
ed to remain in his cuſtody, till he ſhould re- 
* turn from a ſhort excurſion. The Chevalier 
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ived them withot ici Pur IV. 
received them without ſuſpicion. But, on Pur 


4 
« learning what happened to Prince Cellamare, 
as he knew the Abbe to have been particular- 


ly connected with him, he began to doubt, 


from his precipitate flight, that he might have 
been engaged in the ſame affair. Becoming 
* now anxious about the depoſite intruſted to his 
* care, although he knew the ſeverity of the 
« edicts, he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the 
danger, than betray the truſt even of a perſon 


with whom he was not in habits of particular 


friendſhip. Curioſity to diſcover the contents, 
«* tempted him to break the ſeals, when he found 
all the plans and memoirs relative to the Spa- 
* niſh intrigue, of which he had been till that 


moment entirely ignorant. He had not time 


* to read the whole, but in glancing them haſti- 
ly over, ſoon ſaw enough to fatisfy him, that 
they contained nothing really treaſonable a- 


guinſt either the King or the State. But, find- 


ing in them the names of many perſons of di- 
ſtinction who would be involved in the diſ- 
agreeable conſequences of the affair, if this evi- 
dence were produced againſt them, he reſolved 
* to throw all the papers into the flames.” 

When interrogated, he readily avowed what 
he had done, and his moti ves. His frankneſs did 


not protect him from imprifonment ; and he was 


detained in confinement for a conſiderable time. 
* A Marquis de Menil, of a different family, 
* hearing of his impriſonment, waited on the 

Duke 
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Pazxr IV. © Duke of Orleans to affure him; that he was no 


1718. 


« relation or friend to the Chevalier. * 80 


„% much the worſe for you, Monfieur,” replied 


the Prince, the Chevalier de Menil is a very 
« gallant man. 

To the honour of the Regent it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that all the perſons taken up upon 
this affair were treated with great lenity *, ex- 
cept only the Duke and Dutcheſs ' of Maine. 
The Dutchefs, after being conveyed in a poſt- 
chaiſe to the Citadel of Dyon, ſuffered the mor- 
tification of being obliged to wait without ac- 


commadation, till a priſon was built under her 


eye to receive her, = being no habitable a- 
partment in the Citadel. The Duke again ſuf- 
fered from the keeper of the caſtle of Dourlens, 


every mark of contempt that can be inflicted by 


a harſh, unpoliſhed jailor. He fell fo ſeriouſly 
ill there, that the Regent was induced to think 
5 73 ns of 


Madame de Staal, in her memoirs, v. 2. p. 240. relates 


a trifling circumſtance, which marks, perhaps, better than 


others of more importance would, the native generoſity of 
this Prince's heart. The Count de L—,” ſays the, © in ma- 
* naging his correſpondence, employed a ſurgeon, who per- 
formed likewiſe the part of apothecary. They agreed, in 
* order that they might ſee each other oftener, that the 
Count needed to bathe twice a-day. The Regent, who en- 
© tered himſelf into every minute particular, reſpecting. us, 


* © happening to examine this among other circumſtances, with 


© his miniſters, the Abbe Dubois exclaimed againſt ſuch fre- 
* quency of bathing ; * Abbe,” ſaid the Duke, * it would be 
c too hard to deprive them of this amuſement, as they have 


ce none elſe, * 
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| bf putting an end to an affair, on account of Paar 1. 
which ſuch a number of perſons, many of them 1718. 
| of the firſt families in the kingdom, had been ſo 
| haraſſed for the ſpace of fix months, till their 
confinement was at length beginning to excite 
murmurs through the nation. ET 
After promiſing to exhibit to the public, The Dur- 
. , of Maine 
proofs of a horrid conſpiracy ; and, after cauſing innocent 
all the Parliaments in the kingdom to fulminate 
their arrets againſt the writings of Cellamare, as 
ſeditious, inſolent, calumnious, the Regent and 
his miniſters were ſtill at a loſs to find what could 
be /o horrible in that dreadful machinativn. Thoſe 
counſellors who perſuaded the Duke to make ſo 
much noiſe about the affair, ſeem to have been ; 
very deſirous of finding the Duke of Maine guil- i 
ty. In their eagerneſs to gratify this deſire, they 
carried matters an unreaſonable length: For 
* one of the priſoners having written in his de- 
* poſition, that the Dutcheſs of Maine had bro- 
+ ken off a converſation with him upon the ſub- 
ject, when the Duke came in: The Commiſ- 
ſary, hurt at hearing any thing exculpatory 
* of that Prince, ſaid to him, It is not an a- 
j „ pology for the Duke of Maine that is aſked oc 
| « you; eraſe this article.” He eraſed it accor- 
| * dingly; and the magiſtrate did not appear to 
* diſcern, that, to refuſe to hear any but facts 
| upon one fide, was prevari-ation in the dit- 
charge of his office. 
Vor. II. - 06 5 But, 
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But, notwithſtanding this partiality, the inno- 
cence of that prince was vindicated on all hands. 


There was not one of the accuſed, who did not 


declare it, even without being required. In the 
writing, which Madame de Staal was obliged to 
give in, before ſhe could obtain her freedom, ſhe, 
after giving an account of ſome connections 
which ſhe had, with indifference as to her own 
part, formed and kept up with fome intriguing 
perſons, by order of the Princeſs, —and ſaying, 
* Theſe are the only things in which I had any 


* ſhare, or concerning which there was any thing 


known to me,'—added, although ſhe knew 


this not to be the way to make her court: * 1 


only obſerved farther, that the Dutchels of 
Maine was now and then uneaſy and embarraſ- 
« ſed about affairs, of which the particulars were 
not communicated to me; and remarked, that 
* ſhe was always in the greateſt concern, leſt 
* the Duke ſhould come to know any thing of 
them.” . | 

Theſe confeſſions in writing, were one mean 
contrived to terminate the affair, and give an 
appearance of generoſity to the act of juſtice, by 
which the priſoners were ſet at liberty. The 
* Regent had determined not to releaſe the chiefs 
or their adherents, without an acknowledgment 
* on their part, which might ſerve as an apolo- 
* gy for his conduct.“ The Dutcheſs of Maine 


* 


made hers, and all the reſt followed her exam- 
ple: But what is ſingular, every one of thoſe de- 


clarations 


- 
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clarations was previouſly concerted. In ſpite of Parr IV. 


bolts, jailors, and guards, the priſoners communica- 
ted their ideas to one another, agreed on what they 
were to diſcover, and what to conceal, and carried 
on aregular correſpondence. The very expreſſions 
were ſettled upon beforehand, and all their pre- 
tended depoſitions ſc regulated, as to be perfectly 
conſiſtent one with another. The Regent read 
them in Council, not ſurely as pieces ſullicient to 
fix guilt upon the perſons who had been accuſed, 
but rather to juſtify himſelf in ſome meature, tor 


having made fo much noiſe about the affair. 


The Dutcheſs of Maine was permitted to re- 
turn to Sceaux. She had hoped to find the 
Duke her huſband there; but he refuſed to mect 
her, out of reſentment for the impriſonment 
which he had ſuffered through her imprudence. 


Yet he was at laſt prevailed upon, and returned 


to her. An accommodation with the Duke ot 
Orleans was likewiſe obtained. The Dutcheſs 
offered an explanation. All is forgotten,” ſaid 


the Duke; and he did indeed exclude it from 


is remembrance. 
The Spaniih miniſter has been blamed for 


forming ſo vague and loofe a ſcheme; but the 


ſole reaſon for its failure was, perhaps, its ha- 


ving been formed too late. Had it been brought 


forward while the Duke of Maine was fapertn- 
tendant of the King's education ; had that Prince 


had the confidence to conduct the young King 


then in his power, to the Parliament; had he 
C0 2 ſummoned 
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Paar IV. ſummoned in, to attend him, the principal no- 


——— 
1718. 


Spaniſh 
war. 


blemen, who were either partiſans of the old 
government, or diſcontent with the new; had 


the Spaniſh fleet, at the ſame time, made its ap- 


pearance on our coaſts, and their army on our 
frontiers, and had the ſpirit of the capital been 


dexterouſly communicated through the provin- 


ces, the Regent would undoubtedly have found 
himſelf in the utmoſt perplexity, and Alberoni's 
project might, perhaps, have been crowned 
with ſucceſs. | 
Its miſcarriage produced between the Duke 
of Orleans and the Cardinal a rooted hatred, 
and engaged them in an open conteſt. They 
armed the two kingdoms, not ſo much to main- 
tain or advance the intereſt of the reſpective 
nations, as to gratify their private reſentments. 
Alberoni continued to diſturb France, by pre- 
paring to invade England, and forming con- 
nections with ſome Lords in Brittany, who 


engaged to deliver ſeveral places into his hands, 


by means of which, and of the ſtrong garri- 
ſons which he intended to put into them, he 
expected to keep the whole coaſt in ſubmiſ- 


ſion, and to hinder the Regent from lending 


aſſiſtance to his allies. The Regent ſent an ar- 


my into Roufillon, with orders to enter Spain, 
and at the ſame time declared, in a manifeſto, 
That the Spaniſh miniſter alone, as inimical 
* to the peace of Europe, was the object of his 


* hoſtilities.” 


be 
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but refuſed by him, and accepted by Marſhal 


Berwick. In his memoirs, written by himſelf, 
Berwick has thought proper to explain the rea- 
ſons of his conduct on this occaſion. He was 
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among thoſe to whom this war, although juſt 
and unavoidable on the part of France, gave 
the greateſt concern. Beſides the reaſons com- 
mon to him with every other Frenchman, he 
had alſo conſiderations particular to himſelf, 


which concurred to render him averſe to this 


war. He had twice ſaved Spain, and had re- 
ceived favours from Philip V. which had at- 
tached him, in a particular manner, to that 
prince. On the other hand, his gratitude was 
due to the Regent, who was perſonally attack- 
ed in this war. But all theſe conſiderations 
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yielded, with Marſhal Berwick, to the obliga- 


tion of duty. He was at that time command- 
er of the army in Guienne, and on the fron- 
tiers of Spain, which rendered it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary for him to execute the orders which 
he received to attack that kingdom, as he had 
it not in his power to prevent the iſſuing of 
thoſe orders. A refuſal to ſerve, would have 
implied a diſregard to duty, at a time when it 
was too late to retire, would have been of dan- 
gerous example, and had it been imitated, 
might even have been confidered as criminal. 


He obeyed, therefore, becauſe it was his duty 


to obey. 
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The French arms were ctowned with the moſt 
flattering ſucceſs. But while every thing pro- 
ſpered abroad, the Duke of Orleans experienced 
a very ſevere domeſtic misfortune. It is well 
known with what extravagance of affection he 
regarded his daughter the Dutcheſs of Berry. 
The ſhameful irregularities of that Princeſs's con- 
duct were not ſullicient to deprive her of the 
kindneſs of a parent, who, by his own example, 
unhappily gave a ſanction to her imprudence. It 
is even probable, that the ſimilarity of their 
manners contributed to increaſe the mutual at- 
tachment cf the father and the daughter. After 
ſeveral flight indiſpoſitions, which produced no 
great alarm, ſhe was, on the 15th of July, ſtruck 
with an apoplexy, which from the very firſt ap- 


peared fo very dangerous, as to leave but little 


hope of her recovery. On the day on which 
* ſhe received the ſacraments, ſhe aſked for her 


father, and made him approach ſo cloſe to her 


bed, that the lady who attended could hear no- 
thing of what paſſed. She only heard the Re- 
gent exclaim, * What fay you, daughter?“ 
He ſeemed to be much moved, and walked 


through the room with a quickneſs and filence, 


« which marked his aſtomſhment and diſtreſs.” 
The Princels died at the age of twenty-four. 


Death ſurely did not ſurpriſe her. For when 


told, that good cheer, late watchings, and exceſs 
in her pleaſures, would abridge the term of life; 
Well, 


Tas REGEN T. 


melle gives us to underſtand, that the ſecret 
which ſhe intruſted to her father in her laſt mo- 
ments, reſpected her having privately born a 
child, of which ſhe could not tell him what was 
become. That child was a daughter, who, ha- 


ving been at firſt placed among the foundlings, 
was loſt, but afterwards found again, and 


became a nun. 
It is certain, that the ſecret communicated to 


the Duke of Orleans gave him great diſpleaſure. 


This he expreſſed by baniſhing the Lady of 
Honour, with ſeveral other perſons, of whom the 


public knew no other crimes, but that they had 


plainly countenanced the irregularities of his 
daughter. Count Riom, now no longer maſter 
at Meudon, was diveſted of thoſe offices which 
had given him acceſs to the Princeſs, and order- 
ed to ſet out for Spain to join the army. 

To the Dutchels of Berry's maxim, reſpecting a 
* life ſhort and good,” may be oppoſed the follow- 


ing aphoriſm of Madame de Maintenon, Begin 
early as I have done, to live like an old woman, 


and you may live as long as I.“ A ſteady adhe- 
rence to this principle of conduct, prolonged the 
age of this lady to eighty-three years, not indeed 
without ſome infirmities, but without her having 
any very ſevere diſeaſe to complain of. Her laſt 
days were rendered uneaſy by the misfortunes of 
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never felt any pleaſure ſo lively, as the pain 
e which I now ſuffer from the misfortunes of 
others. I have done well, indeed, in not ſeck- 
ing to elevate myſelf to a condition of enviable 
* ſplendour!” The tender cares of her dear pu- 
pil were a-wanting to her in her Jaſt moments. 
She needed ſome object of affection, on whom to 
fix her dying eyes. She awaited the approach 


of death with intrepidity. Eight days before, ſhe 


wrote from her bed : * The facrament of Ex- 


treme Unction is adminiſtered to the ſub-pri- 


oreſs in my name, and 1 ſee my Confeſſor ta- 
* king his poſt.” | 
Madame de Maintenon died on the 15th of 


April, without fear or pain. La Beaumelle de- 


{cribes, in a ſtyle of energy, the diſtreſs of the fa- 
mily of St Cyr. * Her death, though flow, and 


at the natural term of life, alarmed all her 
daughters, as if it had been ſudden and prema- 
ture. The Duke of Noailles, who directed her 


* funeral, would permit no funeral oration; not 


that an orator might not have found materials, 


* but becauſe he thought it better to have no- 
thing faid, than only the half told.“ The 
Duke de Noailles did very properly. Madame 
de Maintenon is one of thoſe few characters, 


who may be ſafely given * to the ſeverity os 
hiſtory. 
There was at the ſame time a ceremony cele- 


brated, which the public regarded as a fort of 
death, 
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death. Mademoiſelle Louiſa-BenediQa of Orleans 
profeſſed herſelf a nun in the convent of Chelles, 
of which ſhe was afterwards abbeſs. The conduct 
of this Princeſs in thus devoting herſelf to a life 
of exemplary piety, formed a contraft with that 
of her ſiſter, which might have given pleaſure to 
her father, if he had been ſuſceptible of ſuch ſort 


his daughter had not been rather a ſource of 
new vexation to him. 
Cardinal Alberoni gave him enough of vexa- 


tion. He was every day diſcovering ſome new 


train laid by that prelate againſt him, which, if 
it had eſcaped obſervation, muſt have produced 
the moſt awful exploſion. The Regent inftitu- 


ted at Nantz a Chamber of Juſtice, for the pur- 


poſe of proſecuting certain Lords who had been 
prompted by Alberoni to raiſe an inſurrection in 
Brittany. Four of them were beheaded, the 


reſt eſcaped ; and the diſturbances in Brittany 


were thus ſettled. 
The French miniſter, by his negociations in 


the north, had ſucceeded in detaching from 
Spain, the Kings of Sweden, Denmark, and 


Ruſſia, who had been gained by Alberoni. He 


had even ſought the aid of the Turk, who was 
to ſend a fleet into the Mediterranean. The Re- 


gent could find no better expedient to counteract 


theſe artifices, than by proſecuting the war vigo- 


rouſly againſt Spain, that, by penetrating to the 
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Paar IV. centre of that kingdom, he might, at length, 
—— force the Queen to give up her Miniſter. 


1719-20. 


He ſucceeded in his purpoſe. Their Catho- 
lic Majeſties no ſooner ſaw the war carried on 
in earneſt, Fontarabia and St Sebaſtian taken, 
and Catalonia in danger, than they became dif. 


poſed to liſten to terms of peace. The terms 


were thoſe of the quadruple alliance, by the 
principle of which it was provided, That the 
Emperor ſhould renounce his pretenſions on 
the Crown of Spain, and acknowledge Philip 
* lawful Sovereign of Spain and the Indies; 
that the Catholic Monarch ſhould, on his part, 
* renounce, in tavour of the Emperor, his right 


to the States, which had been diſmembered 


from the Spaniſh Monarchy in Italy, and in 
the Low Countries; that Sicily and Sardinia 
* ſhould be ceded to the Emperor, who was to 
« oratify the Duke of Savoy with the latter; 
that if the Dukes of Tuſcany and Parma died 
without male iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of the King 
of Spain by his preſent Queen, and after him 
the other male children of that Princeſs, and 
* their male deſcendents, ſhould inherit thoſe 
Dutchies ;—and that, at preſent, the King of 
Spain might maintain in his pay, within thoſe 
* Dutchies, fix thouſand men, not Spaniards, to 
* ſecure to him his right of inheritance. Laſtly, 
there was a ſecret article, by which Philip con- 
firmed his former renunciation cf all right to 
the ſucceſſion to the Crown of France ;—and 
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+ as may be fairly preſumed, another article Lr, 
« ſtill more ſecret, by which the King of Eng- 5 


landpromiſed to reſtore Gibraltar to Spain“. 
On reading theſe conditions, a perſon is ſur- 
priſed to find, that Spain, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Alberoni, choſe rather to contend in war 
for nearly the ſame advantages which it was in 
her power to obtain by treaty. But beſides, 
that Philip V. could not catily bear to ſee Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the Low Countries, torn from his 
own dominions, and added to thoſe of the Em- 
peror, in conſequence merely of Charles's re- 
nouncing Spain, when no part of it remained in 
his poſſeſſion: Alberoni would, no doubt, con- 


vince him, that the promiſes reſpecting Tuſca- 


ny and Parma, and the engagement for the re- 
ſtitution of Gibraltar, were never meant to be 


fulfilled. For, if they really meant to guarantee 


thoſe 


There are two facts which render this conjecture proba- 
ble. 1. On the 10th of March 1727, the Pope's Nuncio at 
Madrid wrote to the Nuncio in France, * That the King of 
Spain would agree to a ſuſpenſion of the trade from Oſtend 
for two years, as propoſed by the Emperor; but at the 
* ſame time, demanded Gibraltar, inſiſting, that the reſti- 
* tution of it had been promiſed by the King of England.“ 
Fillars, t. 3. p. 281. 

2. On the 2d of November 1727, Count Rotembourg, 
the French Ambaſſador at Madrid, relates, that the Queen 
of Spain complained much of the Englith, and, ſpeaking 
of Gibraltar, ſhe aſked from the King the key of a cabinet, 
from which ſhe took an original letter, in which the King 
of England promiſed the reſtitution of Gibraltar.“ Villars, 
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Naur IV. thoſe States to the children of the Queen, why 
1719-0. require, that the garriſons ſhould not conſiſt of 


Spaniſh troops ? And if really diſpoſed to give 
up Gibraltar, why not do it immediately ? Or, at 
leaſt, why not join with the King of England's 
letter an engagement by the nation ? 


Beſides, the renunciation of the French Crown, 


which Philip was required to renew, could not 
be agreeable to him, if we may believe St Si- 
mon, who, having been Ambaſſador in Spain, 
was well acquainted with that Monarch's inten- 


tions. That Prince,” fays he, could never 


Y get out of his head the validity of the re- 


* nunciations of his grandmother, wife to Lewis 
XIV. As to the teſtament of Charles II. he 


+ could not conceive how that Prince could have 
ga right to diſpoſe of what he held only for his 
* own life. He looked on himſelf, therefore, as 
an uſurper ; and, to quiet his ſcruples, always 


* retained the hope of returning to France, and 
would never exclude himſelf entirely from the 
chance of aſcending the throne of his anceſtors 


* if any fatal accident ſhould befal his nephew. 
All theſe things muſt be confeſſed to have 


been not ill arranged in his head; but they 


«. were only there.” 
Upon all theſe confiderations, Alberoni ak 
not find it hard to perſuade the King and Queen, 


that, in their ſituation, with ſuch numerous ar- 


mies, and ſuch powerful alliances, open war was 


better than an inſidious captious treaty. The 


treaty 
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treaty brought, in fact, no advantages to Spain; Paar IV. 


the Engliſh would be the only gainers by it“. 


One of the principal conditions of the peace 
was the diſgrace of Alberoni. That Prince, 
who poſſeſſed the genuine talents of a miniſter, 
although theſe were not to be naturally ex- 
pected in a perſon of his birth and education, 
ſhewed to the world, in the ſhort period of his 
adminiſtration, what Spain was capable of, when 
her powers were under the direction of a man of 
abilities. Powerful as he was, he ſuffered ſome 
affronts from the Spaniſh nobility, whoſe pride 
does not eaſily ſubmit to control; and he 
might, perhaps, draw thoſe affronts upon him- 
ſelf by failing in reſpect to them f. The Queen 

appears 


* By renden the conditions of the quadruple alliance 
1a a certain ſeuſc, the Engliſh gained great advantages to 
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their trade with Spain, without giving up Gibraltar. France, 


again, being leſs dexterous, ſaw her trade with Spain dwin- 


dle to nothing. 
I St Simon relates, t. 7. p. 103. That Alberoni having r. re- 


fuſed the Duke d' Eſcalone admiſſion into the King's cham- 


ber, when his Majeſty was indiſpoſed, that nobleman open- 
ed the door in diſregard of his orders; and, when the Car- 
dinal took him in his arms to thruſt him out, ſtruck him ſe- 
veral times with his cane, in the preſence of the King and 
Queen, and all his 3 was a few months baniſhmer: 
from Court. 

We may, therefore, regard as a piece of pleaſantry in h:> 


Holineſs, the reply which the Pope made to Alberoni, when, 


upon procuring for himſelf the Biſhoprick cf Malaga, one of 


the beſt in Spain, the Cardinal aſked of the Sovereign Pontift 
a diſpenſation from refidence : * All that I can do, ſaid 
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appears not to have ſhewn him that kindneſs in 
his diſgrace, which ſhe juſtly owed to a faithful 
ſervant, who was rather ſacrificed than puniſh- 
ed. He was baniſhed from Spain: But he bore 
* his diſgrace, and the ſubſequent perſecutions 
to which he was expoſed, as became a great 
* man, and was truly ſuch. He proved his fall 
* to have been owing to the circumſtances of 
the time, and not to his own miſconduct. Al- 
* beroni ſought to ſerve his maſter as Richelieu 
had ſerved his: But the time, the place, and 
his maſter, were very different.” 

Leaving Spain, he paſſed the frontiers of 
France with an officer accompanying him, by 
order of the Regent, not to do him honour, but 


to guard him as a priſoner. Genoa refuſed hin 
an aſylum, and he was not better received at 


Rome. He was obliged to conceal himſelf 
ſome years within the Emperor's dominions. 
The Pope, at laſt, drew him from his obſcuri- 
ty, and gave him the legation of Romagna. 


This Cardinal found means to make his name 


once more ſpoken of in the world, by underta- 


king for the Holy See, the conqueſt of the Re- 


public of San Marino, a village ſituated with- 
in fight of Rimini, upon an eminence. This 
« enterpriſe of Alberoni's, remarks d'Argenſon, 

had 


the Pope to the perſon who made the requeſt in the Cardi- 
nal name, is to grant him leave of abſence for ſix months. 
The Councils grant other ſix months; and if he chuſe to a- 
* vail himſelf of this expedient, he nerds not go there at all. 
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had all the air of a parody of the heroic come- Paar IV. 


8 dies which he had played in Spain twenty ſpon. 7 wif 

h- years before. So true is it, that the deſire of 

te power, though laid afleep by a forced retreat 

1 | * from bulinels, is ever ready to awake on the 

at « ſlighteſt occaſion that may ariſe.” 

1 Another Spaniſh Cardinal may be regarded Cardinat 

f allo as an inſtance of what enthuſiaſm in a vigo- _ 

J. rous mind, is capable of. His name was Sa- 

= la *. He was born in Catalonia, of low paren- 

4 tage, and entered ameng the Benedictines. 
When the Archduke Charles went to Barcelo- 


7 na, to maintain, in perſon, his right to the Spa- 
5 * niſh monarchy, chance ſo ordered it, that Sa- 
> | * la's father was hired for coachman to the 
| Prince. The ſon ſought to avail himſelf of 
this lucky accident. He cauſed himſelf to be 
taken notice of by the Archduke and his mini- 
* ſters, as a genius formed for intrigue. He ex- 
cited a ſpirit of revolt in all the monaſteries of 
the city and the Provinces, and appeared every 
* where at the head of thoſe who were moſt vio- 
* lent againſt Philip V. Sala, by his audacity and 
* addrets, performed various important ſervicesto ' 
the Archduke ; ſo that to put him in a ſitua- 
tion for being ſtill more uſeful, that Prince was 
induced to raiſe him in the Church. He was 
firſt nominated to the Biſhoprick of Girone. At-_ 
| ter his elevation to this dignity, he continued 


to proſecute his ſeditious enterpriſes, fo much 
. © to. 


*. It Simon, t. 25 D- 127. 
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to the ſatisfaction of the Archduke, that he was 

next advanced to the See of Barcelona. Here 
* he became a perſon of ſo much conſequence 
« with the Archduke himſelf, that he obtained 
for him a Cardinal's hat, even againſt the 
+ Pope's will, who was averſe to introduce ſo un- 
«+ ſuitable a character into the ſacred college, but 


durſt not refuſe the Emperor, as his arms then 


«+ proſpered in Spain. 

Philip V. was much diſobliged at the pro- 
* motion, and proſcribed Sala, as equally un- 
* worthy of the mitre and the Cardinal's hat. 
When after the peace, Catalonia could no 
longer hold out, and Barcelona was threaten- 
ed with a ſiege, Sala, and the other leaders of 


+ the rebellion in that province, made their 


* eſcape. The Biſhop retired to Avignon: 


* While there, he was attacked by ſome diſeaſes, 
which greatly reduced his bodily ſtrength, but 


his ſpirit for intrigue remained unſubdued. 
He neglected nothing that could contribute to 


* 


his return to Barcelona, although ſure of the 


* oppoſition of the Spaniſh Monarch. The Em- 
« peror uſed all his influence to prevail with the 
Pope to inſiſt, that the Court of Madrid ſhould 
* reſtore the Prelate to his dioceſe : And the ſo- 


vereign Pontiff, knowing what affection the 


Emperor ſtill retained for Sala, endeavoured 


to move the King of Spain, by repreſenting 


to him the criminality of keeping a biſhop ba- 


* niſhed from his dioceſe, and at a diſtance from 
his 
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? © his flock. The King of Spain continued firm Paxr IV. 
a to his refuſal, and the Pope found out an ex- 1919-26. 
© « pedient, by which he avoided offending ei- 
ther of the two monarchs. To gain time, he 
: ordered Sala to come firſt to Rome, and 
; | receive his hat from his Holineſs's own hands. 
t The Cardinal ſet out, but died before he could 
2 © reach Rome, and thus relieved the Pope from 

his perplexity. 

This ſeems to have been the æra, or rather the Law and 

r | reign of adventurers. In Spain, the fon of a — 
a coachman and a gardener were Cardinals. In 
5 {| France the deſcendents of an apothecary and a 
p goldſmith were, one a Cardinal, another Comp- 
f | trroller-general of the Finances. Beſides the re- 
K ſemblance of the birth and the fortune of theſe 


two men, there was a ſimilarity not leſs ſtriking 
between two acts of religion which they perform- 
ed; Dubois taking his engagements when con- 
ſecrated, upon his nomination to the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Cambray, — and Law's abjuration of 
his religion. The one was not thought a worthier 
biſhop, nor the other a better Catholic for thoſe 
acts. It was well known that Law conformed 
only externally to the Church; and that, in order 
to receive from the Regent the firſt place in the 
55 revenue department, without giving too great 
offence to the nation. 
IL This part of the adminiſtration was near a cri- The Bank 
ſis; but it firſt produced ſome violent convul- 

ſions. We left the Bank peaceably, ſwallow- 
Vol. II. D d ing 
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Fanr IV. ing up the money of the nation, and giving out 
17 19-20. in return State-bills, and other engagements in 


The brilli- 
ant period 
of the Bank. 
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the name of the Sovereign. When the Bank- 
bills began to be leſs eagerly ſought after, Law 
contrived a new expedient, not leſs ingenious 
than the firſt, He contrived to make the value 
of money fall, by maintaining the Bank crown 
at its original value, ſo that people were eager to 
carry tothe Bank their money, the value of which 
was falling, and to receive in exchange Bank-bills, 
' which were ſubject to no fluctuation of value. 
When the miniſter, either aſhamed of his ſuc- 
cels, or needing a new artifice, wiſhed to render 
the fall of money leſs rapid, he heightened its 
value. People then cloſed their purſes, conſider- 
ing their money as a commodity which was be- 
coming valuable. But another decree ſoon at- 
tracted it to the Bank. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the frenzy which 
ſeized all ranks at fight of the enormous fortunes 
which were now almoſt inſtantaneouſly created. 
A perſon beginning with a State-bill, would 
often, by exchanging it for ſilver, and that for 
other bills, acquire millions in the courſe of a 
few weeks. Quinquempoix, a long narrow 
ſtreet, became, by what accident I know not, 
the great reſort of the brokers, and the theatre 
of their buſineſs. Domeſtic ſervants, who came 
there on Monday, behind their maſter's car- 
riage, were ſometimes ſeen returning within it, 


" PW _ 
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by Saturday *. It was conſtantly thronged Paar IV. 
with ſuch a crowd that ſeveral perſons were 1719-20. 
= 2: ꝓreſſed to death in it. 

Trade and ſocial intercourſe were at a ſtand 


ut 


* in Paris. The mechanic in his work-ſhop, and 
hs the merchant in his counting-houſe, the magi- 
* ſtrate and the man of letters in their cloſets, had 
to all their attention entirely engroſſed by the prices 


h | of ſtock. Their gain or loſs depended on the 
news of the day. Perſons meeting aſked the 
news, before aſking each other how they did. 
This was the ſole converſation in every circle; 


* the fluctuation of the ſtocks excluded every 
ts other topic f. 


The ſtock-jobbers were cruel and hard-hearted 
as gameſters. He that was ruined by the ſudden 
1 fall of the value of papers in his hands, ſcrupled 
| not to ruin his friend by ſelling them to him, 
before he knew that their value was fallen. Sui- 
cide, aſſaſſination, and all the moſt horrid crimes 
that avarice and deſpair can n perpetrate, follow- 
ed. 
1 While every thing went well with the ſtock- 1720. 
. jobbers, while they were pleaſing themſelves Fall ** 
33 with contemplating the immenſity of their 
t, 
e 


wealth in their port - folios beſide empty coffers, 
4 D d 2 | and 


* © One who could but get near that fireet, was ſure of ma- 
© king his fortune. A hump-backed man, whoſe hump was 
1 * gently inclined like a writing-deſk, gained in a ſhort time 
1 more than fifty thouſand livres, by ſuffering thoſe who had 
| * writings to ſign, to uſe his back as a deſk.” 


# 


+ Fragmens, t. 2. p. 272. 
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—— IV. and flattering their imaginations with the hopes 


1720. 


of ſtill more enormous fortunes, there appear- 


ed, at a time when it was leaſt expected, on thee 


21ſt of May 1720, an edi, reducing the ſtock 
to one-half. This ſtroke was become neceſſary; 
for Law, availing himſelf of the enthuſiaſm and 
credulity of the public, had iſſued much more 
paper than all the money in the Bank could 


pay *. This unexpected change rouſed the na- 


tion from their dream of opulence. To confi- 


dence and hopes, ſucceeded fears and painful re- 


flections. The Parliament remonſtrated. The 


Regent heard them with a favourable attention; 


and Law, now become in a moment the object 
of public execration, reſigned all his employ- 


ments. Next day, however, he was re- eſtabliſn- 


ed at the head of the finances and the bank. 


This ſtep of the Parliament, and the reaſons 
upon which they founded their remonſtrances, 


opened mens eyes, and gave a mortal blow to 
the ſyſtem. To ſupport it, Law in vain em- 
ployed ſuch reſources as his genius could ſug- 
geſt, and the Regent all his authority; their 
efforts were ineffectull. A new coinage, 
much lighter than the old was ſtruck and iſſued. 
All money of the old coinage was ordered to be 


carried to the mint; but this order was lighted 
by the public. Every individual was forbidden 
to keep by him more ready money than five 


hundred 


| * Villars ſays, t. 2. p. 523 · That wretch Law had iſſued 


more than eight thouſand millions of paper. 
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hundred livres; but this prohibition only indu- Paar IV. 
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ced every perſon to hoard up his money with 
the greater care. As a large ſum might be de- 
tected by its bulk, ſome converted their money 
into pearls and diamonds; and even this ſhift 
was forbidden but ineffeQually. It was in 
vain that Government offered a new bait by re- 
ſtoring to the bills their former value ; nobody 
was caught. | | 
Private perſons found ſufftctent reaſons, in 
the ruin of their fortunes, for ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be no longer deluded by chimeras ; 
and they were farther warned to be on their 


guard by the reſiſtance of the Parliament, who 


refuſed to regiſter the edits by which the mini- 
ſter laboured to ſupport the ſyſtem. Law, im- 
patient of ſuch oppofition, procured the baniſh- 
ment of the Parliament, which was ſent to Pon- 


toiſe on the 2d of July. Then appeared a mul- 
titude of edicts, declarations, and arrets of the 


Council of Finance, fixing the rate of gold and 
ſilver, laying reſtrictions on plate and jewellery, 
pointing out modes of ſharing ſtock, preſcribing 
how to divide bank-bills, to tranſmit and to re- 
giſter them, and how to open and cloſe ac- 
counts in the Bank. In the ſpace of eight 
months, there appeared no fewer than three and 
thirty edicts of this ſort, and one of them often 
annulling another. Theſe were rather acts of 
violence than of artifice, and ſhewed thoſe who 

D d 3 iſſued 
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flying about and ſeeking ſome place of ſhelter ; 
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iſſued them to be in great perplexity, and to 
have few reſources. 
As birds, at the approach of a ſtorm, are ſeen 


ſo the ſtock-holders, or Miſſiſſippians as they were 
called, from the conjunction of the Miſſiſſippi 
Company with the Bank, retired to Holland 
and England, ſome to ſecure the fortunes which 


they had ſo rapidly accumulated, others for 


fear of being called to account. M. d'Argenſon, 2 
Keeper of the Seals, had hitherto been of great 
uſe to the Regent. As long as he thought 


« Law's ſyſtem beneficial to the State, he exert- 
« ed himſelf to maintain the credit of the Bank. 
Thus he cleared off the immenſe debts of the 


State, and enriched it partly with real, part- 
ly with ideal wealth. And the latter,“ ſays 
his ſon, * is equivalent to the former, if it be ge- 


« nerally current.“ He adds, my father, like 
* a good citizen, employed all the reſources 
which his enlightened mind and his character 
«* ſupplied him with, for the glory of the Re- 


gent, and the benefit of the State. But when 


* he ſaw plainly that Law's abuſe of the Bank- 


* bills was carried to its utmoſt pitch, and that 


it was betraying the nation, to ſeek to give 
them a credit which they did not deſerve, he 


« reſigned his places, and would take no farther 


* concern in the buſineſs.” In the beginning of 
June he delivered up the Seals to the Duke of 
Orleans, 


JJ ͤ , Ou 


. 2 
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Orleans, who put them into the hands of M. 
d' Agueſſeau. 

M. d' Argenſon's retreat from buſineſs would 
have been ſuch as became a wiſe man, and would 
have met with general applauſe, if he had been 
more prudent, and had paid greater reſpect to pu- 


blic opinion, in chuſing the place of his retire- 


ment. He ſhut himſelf in a houſe adjoining to 
the Convent de la Magdelane de Traiſnel. 
The Prioreſs was a Madame de Veyni, for whom 
he had a very warm friendſhip. Although it 
« was ſcarce conſiſtent with propriety for a Lord 
Keeper of the Seals to go twice a-week into a 
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* convent of young ladies, his paſſion made him 


« overlook every conſideration of this nature. 


Perhaps, continues Villars, there was no 


commerce of gallantry between them. But 


the Prioreſs had been and ſtill was very hand- 


* ſome, and poſſeſſed a great deal of wit. How- 
ever the affair be, they both deſpiſed the cen- 
« ſures of the public, knowing that whatever the 


world might think, neither of them would 


« ſuffer in the eſteem of the Regent, on account 
of their intimacy. That Prince, indeed, did 
+ not withdraw either his confidence or his 
« kindneſs from them. D' Argenſon lived a 
« year after his reſignation, and did not die of 
* chagrin, as was pretended, —his ſoul was too 
great for that *. 
Dd 4 What 
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What is ſaid by Chancellor d' Argenſon's ſon, 


T that the Duke of Orleans paid off the debts of 


the State, and enriched it, ſeems to have been 
believed by the Regent himſelf, who boaſted of 
it. In the month of October, he publiſhed a 
ſtatement, in which he informed the public, that 
ſince the death of Lewis XIV. he had paid 
1,722,249,229 livres of the national debt *. 


Yet in thoſe five years, the earth had not pour- 


ed from her boſom any ſudden abundance of 


the precious metals, nor had ſhe yielded double 


or threefold vintages; no ſhowers of pearls or 
diamonds had fallen, as under the reign of the 


Fairies; no remarkable efforts of economy had 


been made; no new inventions in the arts of 


induſtry or in commerce had attracted a tide of 
wealth into France from other nations. It was 
only from herſelf, therefore, —from her own vi- 
tals, that the nation could draw ſo prodigious a 
ſum. Every private citizen had been abuſed 
by fraud, artifice, or ſeduction, to give up the 
obligations which he held for the advances made 
to Government in a time of public diftreſs. And 
to impoveriſh and ruin private perſons, muſt 
ſurely be a bad way of cnriching the State, or 


paying the public debts. 


 FfeRts of 
the ſyſtem. 


The truth of this obſervation appears but too 
plainly upon a review of the condition to which 
France 


At the death of Lewis XIV. in September 1715, the 
debt amounted to 2,006, 1 28,001 livres, in the month of Oc- 


tober 1720, it was only 339,888,772 of livres. 
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France was reduced, when the fall of the Bank Paar IV. 
put an end to that illuſion which had not been 1772. 
confined to Paris, but had ſpread through all the 
provinces. The plague raged at Marſeilles, and 


through a part of Provence. A dreadful fire 
had burnt to the ground one half of the city of 
Rennes. The Regent, who had been unjuſtly 
accuſed of bringing theſe diſaſters upon the 
land, in order to draw the attention of the pu- 
blic from his own conduct, —a crime of which he 
was incapable,—exhorted the Biſhops in a cir- 
cular letter, to contribute to the relief of the un- 
fortunate ſufferers, by collections through their 
| dioceſes. The Biſhop of Caſtres returned the 
following anſwer : All our exertions in behalf 
« of the dioceſes afflicted with the plague, have 
* raiſed in my diſtrict no greater a ſum than an 
hundred piſtoles in money, and five thouſand 
livres in bills. Theſe papers have done nearly 
as much miſchief among us, as the flames have 
* occaſioned in Brittany. Although the fight 
© be not ſo awfully alarming, the effects produ- 
* eced are not leſs fatal. Our evils are leſs pu- 
* blic, but not leſs real, and even more incurable. 
* What though our houſes have not been redu- 
* ced to aſhes? Of all that was valuable in our 
« poſſeſſion, nothing now remains but an imagi- 


_ * nary repreſentative, good for nothing but to 


be committed to the flames. 
What a change have thoſe bills produced in in 
_ * the ſpace of fix months, even on thoſe fortunes 


« which 
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* which appeared the leaſt liable to fluuation ! 
It is impoſſible to conceive without ſeeing it, 
or to ſee it, without being ſtruck with deep 
concern. Trade, credit, induſtry, prudence, 
friendſhip, even charity, are no more. While 
trade is ſtopped, induſtry languiſhes. The 
ruin of credit puts an end to friendſhip, as 
individuals begin to imagine, that none is to 
be truſted, and that prudence requires them to 
be on their guard againſt even their friends and 
relations. Charity needs not the aid of much 


neceſſity, wherever ſhe uſed formerly to find 
her ſureſt reſources; ſhe has only to weep 
with thoſe who weep, but finds no occaſion 


* * * * = = * 


wipe away the tears of the poor and the afflic- 
ted.“ He adds, What I have here ſaid is no 
* exaggerated repreſentation, but ſimply the ex- 
preſſion of a truth known to all.” This de- 
ſcription of real miſery, which extended over 


all France, is a proof that the extinction of ſo 
much public credit, if it was really accompliſh- 


ed, did by no means enrich the State; at leaſt, 
if we diſtinguiſh not the State from thoſe of 
whom it is compoſed; and unleſs by an error 
common to miniſters and courtiers, we think the 


| happineſs or miſery of the people of ſmall conſe- 
quence, while the treaſury of the Prince is full. 
But evils were produced by the ſyſtem, of ſtill 
greater magnitude than tranſient miſery, -an 


exceſſive 


penetration at preſent to diſcover extreme 


for rejoicing, no means by which ſhe may 
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ceſſive luxury, which infected all ranks, the de- Paar IV. 
ſertion of the country, an exorbitant riſe in the 1 
price of labour and proviſions, and, what is 
worſt of all, the ſubſtitution of the love of wealth, 
in the room of the love of virtue and honour. 
The ſplendid and ſumptuous entertainments of 

Lewis XIV. had indeed inſpired a taſte for mag- 
| nificence; but that taſte had been confined with- 

in the Court; whereas, the example of thoſe who 
now made a figure with their newly acquired 
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fortunes,— their profuſion, the ſumptuouſneſs of 
their tables, their equipages, their furniture, the | 
prodigality with which they paid for their ne- 
ceſſaries and pleaſures, —ſpread through ſociety 
a ſort of frenzy for dreſs, good cheer, gaming, 
and building. While they ſaw around them 
the extremity of miſery, and France abſolute- 
* ly ruined, there were perſons who cauſed thoſe 

* palaces, in which the moſt magnificent of 
* kings had been commodiouſly lodged with his 
* whole court, to be pulled down, in order that 
they might raiſe others more ſplendid.” The | 
| price of commodities roſe and fell, with the | 
fluctuations in the value of money and bills, 
| and at laſt ſettled at a rate at which labour 
7 was too dear, and by which our manufacturers 
| were rendered unable to ſell ſo low as their 
rivals in trade. The cities ſwallowed up 
the population of the country. The roman- 
tic hopes of raifing a fortune attracted from 
their fields all thoſe people in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, whom hereditary moderation and fruga- 
lity had rendered the great reſource of the la- 


douring poor. In matrimonial alliances, regard 
to rank or family was no longer obſerved, wealth 


ceive into their families, would connect them 


levelled all ranks. The man of the law, the 
gentleman, even the great lord, bluſhed not to 
hear that he or ſhe whom they were about to re- 


with low relations, and introduce into them 


© ſtreet of Quinquempoix in Paris. A like game 


mean and vicious manners. 

It is of conſequence to obſerve, in what man- 
ner other countries were at the ſame time in- 
fected with the ſame epidemical frenzy for 
ſtock- jobbing. The South Sea Company, and 
Change Alley in London, were ſufficient coun- 
* terparts to the Miſſiſſippi Company, and the 


« was played in Holland. Fanciful projects a- 


< roſe in numbers every where. If a man hap- 


pened to propoſe one accidentally, or only in 


-« jeſt, the richeſt purſes were immediately open- 


ed to ſupport it. Upon a ſimple propoſal of 
this nature, ſubſcriptions to the amount of 


© more than twelve millions have been raiſed 
within two hours; and people haſtened thither 
in ſuch crowds, and with as much ardour, as 


if they had been going to ſhare a treaſure, 
« ſo that an hundred millions might, with great 


« eaſe, have been obtained in the courſe of the 
day. A project has been known to produce 
* cent. per cent. in two days, even before it was 

known 
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known whether it would take place. And in PazrIV. 


that ſhort time, thoſe who had only figned 
their names, have gained real profits from what 


was merely imaginary.“ Hence it may be con- 


cluded, that Law was not the inventor of the 
ſyſtem, but only the perſon who carried it into 
execution, 


— 
1720-1. 


It remains to be obſerved, that although Law Fae et 
had, by a ſort of magic power, conveyed all the *. 


money in France into the coffers of the Bank, 
he did not himſelf profit by the riches which he 
had at firſt accumulated. The Regent, after 
ſaving him ſeveral times with difficulty from the 
fury of the populace, at laſt cauſed him to re- 


tire to Flanders, whence he went with his fami- 


ly to Venice, where only a very ſlender plank 
was provided to ſave him from the ſhipwreck to 


which he had expoſed himſelf. He is faid to have 


ſpent the remainder of his life about the public 
Banks, ever thinking of Paris, and occupied in 
nothing but lotteries and ſpeculations * 
ing upon chance. 

After this ſtorm, it might have been n 
that tranquillity would be immediately re- eſta- 
bliſned by the recal of the Parliament. But the 
cloud removed ſlowly, and that body were ſtill 
threatened with the burſting of the thunder. 


Lewis XIV. had intended to have the Bull 
Unigenitus regiſtered by the Parliament, as a 


law of the State. He died at the very inſtant in 


which his deſign was to have been executed; 


by 
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Faur IV. and under the Regency it was ſometimes keen- 
— — 


1720-21. ly proſecuted, ſometimes neglected. The Duke 


of Orleans at length determined to bring the 
buſineſs to a termination. He for ſome time 
preſſed Cardinal Noailles to give a mandate, ac- 


cepting the bull. The Prelate promiſed his 


mandate, as ſoon as the Parliament ſhould have 
regiſtered it ; and the Parliament would not re- 
giſter it, till the Archbiſhop of Paris ſhould 
have given his mandate. The Regent was diſ- 


pleaſed at an appearance of colluſion, which, he 


thought, he perceived in theſe reciprocal condi- 
tions. He reſolved to remove the Parliament 
farther from the capital, from Pontoiſe to Blois. 


This would have taken place, had not Mar- 
ſhal Villars interfered, and prevailed with the 


Archbiſhop to iſſue his mandate, after which 
the Parliament made no more difficulty, and 
was recalled to Paris, whither it returned on the 


A2⁊oth of December 1721. 


Dubois af. 


pires to a 


Cardinal's 


bat. 


Any perſon who conſiders the . indiffe- 
rence of the Regent in reſpect to matters of reli- 
gion, will readily conceive that he muſt have had 
other motives than merely his regard for the 
matter in diſpute, to excite him to that eager- 


neſs and impatience which he diſplay ed on this 
Villars indeed informs us, that he 


occaſion. 

«* yielded to the earneſt ſolicitations of Abbe 
Dubois, who being now Archbiſhop of Cam- 
* bray,was deſirous of obtaining the rank of Car- 


Pope. 


0 dinal, and neglected no means to gratify the 
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Pope. And perhaps the Duke of Orleans Paar IV. 


eſpouſed the intereſts of his old preceptor with 
ſo much zeal, out of a defire to ſee him veſted 
with a dignity which might authoriſe him to 
eaſe himſelf of the burden of government, of 


which he ſeemed very weary, by laying it on 


his Eminence's ſhoulders. 

The Regent committed the charge of redu- 
eing the confuſion of the Finances to order, to 
M. Pelletier de la Houſſaie, whom he named 
Comptroller-General. Villars ſays, that * the 
* new Comptroller- General was a man of firm- 
neſs and honour, qualities highly neceſſary at 


a a time when the State was almoſt ruined by 


the villany of its ſervants. The worthleſſneſs of 
thoſe who had hitherto been in office under the 
Regency was ſo generally known, that, in an 
aſſembly, in which the Duke of Orleans preſi- 
ded, and the bufineſs was to chuſe new Direc- 
tors of the India Company, ſome perſons called 
out, Let us only reſolve to chuſe honeſt men; 
an expreſſion implying almoſt a direct cenſure 
of the choice which the Regent had generally 
made of ſervants to the State, and which he 
heard without ſhewing any reſentment. 

The firſt ſtep taken for the better regulation 


of the Finances, was the cauſing all ftock- 


holders to compear at certain offices eſtabliſhed 
for the purpoſe, and to give proof, that they poſ- 
ſeſſed certain lands, rents, houſes, or other 
ſources of income, which had enabled them to 

purchaſe 


— — 
1720-21. 


pelletier de 


la Houſlate 
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purchaſe their ſtock or bills. Thoſe papers were 


then ſtamped, and were called Viſas ; and all 
that could not ſtand this teſt, became not pay- 
able, or at leaſt fell in their value to a mere 
trifle; bills of a thouſand livres were ſold at 
three or four and ſixty. 

This expedient was unavoidably attended 
with many diſadvantages. In the firſt place, it 


was very diſagreeable for a perſon to declare, 


perty affording a regular income, entirely loſt 


that he had ſold the inheritance of his fathers. 
And thoſe who had been obliged to receive bills 
for articles of merchandiſe, not being able to 
prove that they had purchaſed them with pro- 


their value. Even with reſpect to ſtock-jobbers 
by profeſſion, it was an act of injuſtice to de- 


prive them, by a piece of formality, of the fruit 


of their induſtry. The miniſter even added vio- 


lence to this injuſtice ; for ſeveral who appear- 


ed with their bills for examination, were not 


only refuſed to have their bills ſtamped, but had 
the bills alſo taken from them, and were ſent away 


empty handed. Others were ordered, under cer- 


tain penalties, to carry a certain quantity of 
bills to the Bank to be burnt. Bailiffs were ſent 
to the houſes of thoſe who neglected to obey, 


their money and jewels confiſcated, and ſeveral 


of them ſent to priſon : © Although they remon- 
« ſtrated, that it could not ſurely be a crime to 


have acquired wealth * means s ſuggeſted by 
* the Court. 


Hence 
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Hence it is clear, that the viſu, from which Paar IV. 


the public had at firſt promiſed themſelves great 
advantages, could be uſeful only to the Exche- 
quer, which it relieved of a prodigious number 


of bills, that muſt otherwiſe have been paid, — 


and to a very few of thoſe who had been obli- 
ged by circumſtances to exchange their property 


for paper. Malverſations were committed, too, 


in the conducting of the 2%. The Commil- 
ſioners betrayed their truſt, and took money to 
ſtamp bills as purchaſed with real property, 


which had been otherwiſe obtained. The rich- 
eſt ſtock-holders, without being at the pains to 


bribe the Commiſſioners, went directly to the fa- 
vourites of the Regent, and offered millions to 
have the reſt of their fortune ſecured; and their 


offers were ſucceſsful; that is, for a ſum which 


went not into the King's coffers, they were ſe- 
cured in the poſſeſſion of a fortune ſuſpiciouſly 
acquired. 'Thus, both in its nature, and in the 
manner in which it was conducted, the viſa pro- 
ved an unhappy contrivance. 

The Duke, as he held the balance of the ſy. 


tem, might, by inclining it flightly towards 


himſelf, have gained to his own family immenſe 


_ treaſures; but he acquired nothing by it; 


whereas, the riſe of the vaſt opulence of the 


other princes, is to be dated from that period. 


But, if he profited nothing by it, all thoſe about 
him were enriched, either by means of the fa- 
vours which their importunity ubtained for 

Vor. II. E e thoſe 


1721. 
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Paar IV. thoſe who had money to pay to the State, or by 


— — 
1721. 


Coetlogon. 


Illneſs of 


the King. 


the preſents which they greedily graſped for 
themſelves. St Simon relates a fact which 


ſhews the eaſy temper of the Prince, and how 


much it was abuſed. 

* Marſhal Chateau-Renaud died in the office 
« of Vice-Admiral. The widow of his only ſon 
« privately obtained a grant of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand livres, upon that office which 
© had never been ſold. It was offered to Coetlo- 


gon, who, like his predeceſſor, was one of the 


© beſt ſeamen. But when the deed of grant 
was produced, which he had not expect- 


ed, he refuſed to accept it at ſuch a price, 


* and proteſted, that he would not pay a far- 


thing for it. It was in vain that he was preſ- 


* ſed; he remained firm. And as the Vice-Ad- 
* miralty could not, without injuſtice, be given 
to another, the Regent cauſed the deed to 


be brought him, threw it into the fife, and 
paid the widow her hundred and twenty thou- - 


* fand crowns, at the King's expence.” | 
Lewis XV. fell ill in the end of July &. His 


complaints appeared at firſt dangerous. Geue- 


ral alarm and ſuſpicion aroſe. The Dutcheſs 


de la Ferte exclaimed at his bed-head, He is 


s- poiſoned.” This was the fame Dutcheſs who 
faid ſo confidently, to Madame de Staal: Soſt- 
* Iy, child, I know none but myſelf that is al- 


_© ways 


* Mem. Reg. t. 3-1 p. 119. St Simon, t. 5. p. 119, Staal, 
t. I. p. 269. 
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ways in the right.” She was in the wrong, Paar IV. 
N , A | — 

however, upon this occaſion. The king's reco- 1521. 

very was as rapid as his illneſs had been ſudden. 

The Duke of Orleans behaved on this occafion 

vith ſuch propriety and prudence, that he gain- 

ed great eſteem. He paid a decent attention, 

and ſhewed a ſeaſonable degree of uneaſineſs; 

neither in his words nor in his countenance 

| did he ſhew himſelf at all elated with the idea of 0 

nmnmis being next heir to the ſick Monarch. And, 10 

indeed, as he never had wiſhed for the Crown, "nh 

© however improbable the affertion may appear, 

dhe had no occafion to be particularly on his 

guard, or to lay himſelf under any reſtraint. 

| The Duke of Villeroy, governor to the young 

Prince, did not keep his fears equally within 

| © the bounds of moderation.“ Indeed he ex- 

| preffed them ſo openly, ſays St Simon, as to 

afford reaſon for thinking, that he not only en- 
tertained ſuſpicions himſelf, but wiſhed alſo to 
excite ſuſpicions in the minds of others. This 

- Imputation ſhews, what opinion the Regent's 


Court had of the Marquis. 

N ' Lewis XV. foon after his recovery, gave the Dubois 
| red hat to the Archbiſhop of Cambray, whom RR 
BÞ | the Pope had now nominated a Cardinal. In 


| the letter of the Sovereign Pontiff to the King, 
upon this occaſion, he informed his Majeſty, 


3 * that he had honoured this Prelate with the 
= purple in reward for the ſervices which he 
, | * had rendered the church, and for his having 
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contributed ſo eſſentially to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace. His character was viewed in 


this light at Rome; but in France, where his 


vices and detects were generally known, becauſe 
he had not been even at the pains to conceal 


them, he was conſidered as a diſgrace to the 


ſacred College. 

This appears from the prints, ſongs, and lam- 
pogns, in which his Eminence was accuſed of 
all ſorts. of exceſs. Dubois gave himſelf no con- 
cern; ſo far was he from amending his life, 
that he ſet himſelf every day the freer from all 
reſtraint. Although now a Cardinal, he ſtill 
continued t» twear and blaſpheme, even when 
giving public audience, and to break out into 
the moſt frantic ſallies of paſſion; I have ſeen 


| him,” ſaid the Duke of Orleans to St Simon, I 


Madame de 


Conflans 
and Caidi- 
nal Dubois. 


* have ſeen him more than once, when things 


were not ſucceeding agreeably to his mind, 


* run backwards and forwards through the 
* room, upon the' tables and chairs, without 
touching the ground.“ The Duke of Orleans 


was not the only perſon who witneſſed thoſe 


mad pranks, or heard his frantic language. 
Cardinal Gevres one day complained to him, 
that Dubois had ordered him to go about his 
buſineſs in the coarſeſt and moſt inſulting terms. 
But, what is ſaid to have happened to a wo- 
man of quality whom he might have treated bet- 
ter, as ſhe was a partiſan of the Houſe of Orle- 
ans, exceeds every thing elſe that is told of him. 

5 The 
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The gravity of hiſtory could not condeſcend to Paar IV. 
relate this anecdote, were it not neceſſary to 1521. 
ſhew, how Princes are ſometimes diſhonoured by 
the vices of thoſe whom they raiſe to conſidera- 
| tion. I ſhall give it in the very words ot St Si- 
mon, ſupprefling only one or two, which are 
| too ſtrong. | 
The Dutcheſs of Orleans having choſen Ma- 
dame de Conflans, governeſs to the Princeſſes 
her daughters, told her, that it would be 
proper to pay her compliments upon the 
* occaſion to the Cardinal, who was then in 
* the height of his credit. She at firſt refu- 
* ſed, ſaying, that he would inſult her openly, 
and that ſhe did not chuſe to be expoſed be- 
fore all the world. But the Dutcheſs inſiſting, 
that, as ſhe had nothing to atk, ſhe had no- 
* thing to fear, that it was only a piece of po- 
* liteneſs which would be as politely returned; 
and, in ſhort, that it was her defire, Madame 
de Conflans at laſt complied. 
She ſet out on her viſit ; ſhe was ſhewn in- 
to a great hall, in which were eight or ten per- 
« ſons waiting to ſpeak with the Cardinal, who 
* was ſtanding near the fire with a woman to 
* whom he was giving abuſive language. Ma- 
| dame de Conflans began to be afraid. As the 
* woman to whom the Cardinal was ſpeaking, | 
* retired, ſhe advanced. The Cardinal ſeeing ; 
* her approach, called out, What do you want ? Ihe 
4 „My Lord,“ faid ſhe, Ob, my Lord! my 10 
hb 83 Lord! | 
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« Lord ”—interrupted he, that cannot be.” 
« But, my Lord,“ replied ſhe ;— When I tell 
« you again, returned the Cardinal with an 


© oath, that cannot be.— My Lord,“ attempt- 


ed the lady again to fay, in order to explain 
to him that ſhe did not want any thing. But, 
« without ſuffering her to proceed, he ſeized her 
by the ſhoulders, and puſhing her from him 


with violence, bade her begone, and leave him 


at peace. She went out in a rage, and all in 
< tears, and made the beſt of her way to the 
* Princeſs, to whom ſhe related her adventure. 
The Cardinal's ſtrange ſallies were not un- 
© known to her. But this was ſo ludicrous, that 
« inſtead of ſympathiſing with poor Madame de 
Conflans, ſhe burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, which irritated that lady till more. Such 
* was the man whom the Regent intended for 
prime Miniſter of France *, 5 
But before giving entirely up the charge ot 
government, he concluded two marriages, one 


detween 
Dubois had a enedictine in his family, of the name of 


Venter, who was in the uſe of ſaying to him what he pleal- 
cd. The Cardinal happened one day to aſk, in his hearing, 
for ſomething which could not immediately be found, upon 
which he expreſſed himſelf in the moſt furious manner againil 
his clerks, © They have no care, no attention; if they have 
too much to do, let them tell me, I ſhall employ thirty,— 


© forty.'—* My Lord,“ returned Venier coolly, * employ on- 


ly one more, and ſer him up to bluſter and ſwear in your 
room; you will be ſet at eaſe, and at the ſame time wel: 
' ſerved.” 
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between the King and the Infanta of Spain ; 
the other between the Prince of the Aſturias, 
heir apparent of the Spaniſh Crown, and his own 
daughter Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier. Be- 
tween the latter contracting parties there was a 
due proportion of age, the Prince being four- 
teen, and the Princeſs twelve; but the Infanta 
was only four, and Lewis XV. was thirteen 
years old : This marriage, therefore, promiſed 
no immediate fruits. And the Regent ſhewed 
no ſmall addreſs in thus ſecuring the Spaniſh 
Crown to his daughter, while he, at the ſame 
time preſerved his own hopes of that of France, 
unimpaired. It would, perhaps, have been as 
politic, and not leſs ſuitable in every reſpect to 
have married Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier to 
the King. The inconveniencies would thus 


have been avoided that afterwards attended both 


theſe marriages, of which ane was never accom- 


pliſhed, and the other did not prove happy. It 


was agreed, that the Princeſs of Spain ſhould be 
brought to France, to receive her education ; 
the Duke de St Simon was appointed to witneſs 
the exchange of the two Princeſſes on the fron- 
tiers, and to proceed thence to the Spaniſh 
court, to repreſent the Regent at the marriage- 
ceremony between his — and the Prince 
of the Aſturias *. 

I have already remarked it as b that, 
with his purity of manners, and regard for reli- 


E e 4 gion, 


* The Infanta was ſent back to Spain, after the Regent's 


death, becauſe ſhe was too young. 
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'axrIV. gion, the Duke de St Simon, could preſerve, as 


1721. 


he did, the affection and confidence of the 


Duke of Orleans. Having been educated under 


the eye of a virtuous father, he came to court 
with a piety of diſpoſition which was very rare 
there, in the ſplendid days of Lewis XIV. And 
to confirm himſelf in his religious principles, he 
uſed to retire every year, for ſome time, to the 
Convent of la Trappe. But his picty was not 
of a ſour, diſguſting character; even the Regent 


allowed, that he rendered virtue amiable. To 


his moral excellencies he joined brightneſs of 
genius, a cultivated underſtanding and extenſive 


knowledge, which made his converſation e- 


* qually entertaining and inſtructive. Lewis 


XIV. eſteemed him as one of the honeſteſt 


* men in his kingdom: And when, upon aſk- 
ing, fome days before his death, how his ne- 
* phew was employed, he was told, that he was 
* cloſeted with the Duke de St Simon. It were 
“ happy for him,“ replied the Monarch, that 
all his friends were ſuch as St Simon.“ I have 
often heard him ſay,” obſerves the perſon by 
whom thele particulars are related *, that he had 
miſſed no opportunity of remonſtrating with 


* angry, but loved him ſo much the more; nay, 
others any thing unfavourable that had been 
laid of him.“ And St Simon himielf often va- 


lues 


* The Biſhop of Agde his relation, 


the Prince in the ſtrongeſt manner againſt his 
exccts and debauchery ; the Prince was never 


would even reproach him when he heard from 


lui 


N 
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lues himſelf on his frankneſs, in the courſe of Paar IV. 


his memoirs “. 

It was much to be wiſhed, that the Duke 
of Orleans had followed the advice of ſo re- 
ſpectable a confident, when he thought of ap- 
pointing Dubois prime Miniſter. Abbe de St 
Pierre, who had narrowly obſerved the politic 
conduct of the Cardinal, and who marks the 


| ſteps by which he aſcended to the height ot 


his elevation, regards his fortune as nowiſe ſur- 
priſing F. 
* Many have been ſurpriſed at it,“ ſays he, 
« when they conſidered his birth, his vices, and 
his want of integrity. They knew him to be 
« paſſionate, backbiting, a ſlanderer, debauched, 


* covetous, envious, an egregious cheat even to 


* his friends, But they have not conſidered, 
* that he had penetration in diſcerning the 
* weakneſſes of men, and great ſkill in availing 
+ himſelf of them. He knew how to flatter, to 
* fright, or, in a word, how to intereſt. 
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Dubois mi- 


naiter. 


They have not conſidered, that he ſcarcely 


ever ſlept, that he read none, was not fond of 
the enjoyments of the table, or of converſa- 
tion; and had, conſequently, four times as 
* much time as any other perſon, to think of the 
improvement of his fortune, the obttacles in 
* his way, and the means by which theſe might 
* be overcome. 
They have not reflected, that a perſon of a 
6 vigorous mind, with more leiſure than others 
have, 


* St "TT was born in 1675, and died in 1756. 
F St Pierre, p. 673. 
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Pazrt IV. have, and with only one object in view, will 


— —-— 
1721. 


find out twenty times as many expedients as 
another, for the attainment of his end; nor 
« conſidered, that he who is a ſtranger to friend- 


« ſhip, gratitude, or honeſty, proceeds in his ca- 


reer, where an honeſt man will ſtop ſhort. 


They did not reflect, that a man who, in 


order to make his fortune, has only a ſingle 
« perſon to manage, whom he can beſet with 
* ſpies, ho ſcruples at nothing, —ſubmits with 
< patience to any thing, —looks ſteadily and con- 
« fidently forward to his end,—--and has the art 
to ruin with his maſter, either by calumny, or 
by ridicule, all by whom he can be in danger 
of being ſupplanted ;---that ſuch a man is al- 
* moſt maſter himſelf, becauſe he may procure 
the diimiſſion of every one elſe, by threatening 


_ © to relign, if they are retained. 


If thoſe who expreſs ſo much ſurpriſe at his 
£ ſucceſs, had made theſe reflections, they could 


not but have perceived that unleſs the ordinary 


* laws of Providence were violated, it was im- 


* poſſible for Dubois, with the qualities of 


which he was poſleſſed, not to acquire the 
* abſolute diſpoſal of his old pupil's autho- 
* rity. Cardinal Alberoni was his rival in for- 
tune, of the ſame low birth, and not inferior 


in abilities; but Alberoni was more ſkilled in 


< buſineſs than in mankind ; and Dubois knew 


© mankind better than buſineſs. Aiberoni was 
* accordingly diſgraced ; but Dubois, by ren- 
dering 
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« dering himſelf neceſſary, ſecured his credit a- PazrIV. 


gainſt all poſſibility of diſgrace.” 

It was, in fact, chiefly by this means, than 
which none could have been more effetual 
with a prince fo averſe to the application of bu- 
ſineſs, that the Cardinal attained the dignity, 
the power belonging to which was already in 
his hands. All authority is ſo effectually his,” 
ſaid St Simon to the Regent“, that none, whe- 
* ther Frenchman or foreign miniſter dare addreſs 
* himſelf directly to your Royal Highneſs, well 


* knowing, that all matters, whether of juſtice 


or mercy, depend ſo entirely upon him, that 
« when he refuſes, the object muſt be given up; 
but when he gives a favourable anſwer, it is 
generally thought unneceſſary to ſpeak to your 
+ Royal Highneis, unleſs for form, and that on- 
ly when the Cardinal directs, which he ſome- 
times does in the caſe of a denial, to throw the 


# odium upon you. And has your Royal High- 
_ * neſs yet to learn, a thing of itſelf ſo evident, 


* and ſo certain, that even I, ſince my return 
* from Spain, whenever I have had any thing to 
© aſk, either for myſelf or for any of my friends, 
© however trifling it might be, have always ta- 
ken care never to mention it to you, till I bad 
« firſt ſecured the Cardinal; and would have 
been ſure of a refuſal, if I had addreffed my- 
* ſelf directly to you, without previouſly gaining 
him. N 

Since 
St Simon, t. 5. p. 230. 
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Since it is your pleaſure,* continued St Si- 
mon, * to intruſt ſo deſpotic an authority to the 
Cardinal, leave him to the ſole exerciſe of it. 
But let your Royal Highneſs beware of confer- 
ring upon him a title which may render him 


independent, as he would be in a great mea- 


For, what- 
ever the plenitude of his preſent power, he tot- 


* ſure, if nominated firſt miniſter. 


« ters like a bird upon a branch, and 1s liable to 
be diſmiſſed without form or trouble, when- 
ever your Royal Highneſs ſhall think proper. 
Lou have only to cauſe it to be notified to fo- 
«* reign miniſters to addreſs themſelves no longer 
to him; to the Secretaries and other Miniſters 
« of State, that they are no longer to receive his 
orders, —or, even without being at ſo much 
trouble, you have only to order him to retire 
to his dioceſe, to ſeize or ſeal up his papers, 
and to cauſe him ſet out inſtantly. But, al- 


though the regiſtration of your patent cannot 


binder his fall, it is one thing to have it in 


your power to diſmiſs him at once, and ano- 
ther, not to be able to diſmiſs him, without 


giving him time to find out reſources.” And 
it was this very difference which made the Car- 


dinal fo deſirous of a title which furniſhed him 


with arms againſt ſurpriſe or violence. 

The Regent felt the force of what was urged 
by St Simon ; and, in the animated converſa- 
tion which paſſed between them on this ſubject, 


* he aſked me, ſays the Duke, if I did not 
© remember 


— — 
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+ remember to have ſeen Dubois valet to St Pr IV. 
. — — 

« Laurent, and proud of the ſituation. He then 1521. 
enumerated the different ſteps by which the 
Cardinal has aſcended to his preſent fortune; 
and at length broke out, Yet is he not con- 
: | « tent, but teazes me to nominate him prime 
Miniſter, although I know not if he would even 
then be content, and what can he be more? 

| + Then anſwering himſelf, God the Father, if 
he could.“ Yes, to be ſure,” anſwered I, It is 
« your buſineſs, my Lord, who know him fo 
: « well, to confider, if you mean to make your- 
. « ſelf his footſtool, and raiſe him to trample up- 
, « on you.“ Oh! I ſhall take care of him there,” 
Te © replied he.“ And yet, with theſe reſolutions, 
1 
Þ 


he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, and 
complied with all that the Cardinal defired. 

When Dubois obtained a ſeat in the Council, 
| into which Cardinal Rohan had been previouſly 
3 introduced, in order to pave the way for him, 
debates aroſe on the ſubject of precedency. The 
Marſhals of France, with the Dukes and Peers, 


rrleefuſed to fit under the Cardinals. The Chan- 
| | Ccellor joined the former. They all ſtaid from 
. { the Council; and the Duke of Noailles meeting 
Cardinal Dubois in the evening, faid to him, 

This day, Sir, will be famous in hiſtory ; it 
| ' © will not be forgotten, that, on your entrance 


into the Council, the nobles of the realm de- 
« {erted it.” Marſhals d'Huxelles, Tallard, and 
Bezons, retired to their eſtates, and their pen- 
* | ſions 


— 2 , 
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Pazr IV. ſions were withdrawn. M. d' Agueſſeau went 


1721. 


to Frenes, and the Seals were given to M. d' Ar- 
menonville. He who was moſt ſeverely dealt 
with, was the Duke of Noailles, the moſt formi- 
dable enemy of Dubois, becauſe he had till then 
enjoyed the greateſt ſhare in the confidence of 
the Regent. He was baniſhed an hundred and 
fifty leagues from Paris, to a ruinous houfe, in 
which there was not even one habitable room. 
Several other perſons who had been always at- 


tached to the Regent, and had been the favour. 


ite confidents, as well of his pleaſures as of his 
affairs, were at the ſame time baniſhed. The 
favourites were not a little furpriſed to find 


themſelves treated in the ſame manner as thoſe 


who had been recommended only by their uſe- 


fulneſs. 


There was only one other perſon at whom he 
could take umbrage, and whom it was neceffary 
for him either to gain or to ruin. This was Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy, governor to Lewis XV. 
employment he had acted in reſpect to the 
young Monarch in a manner not at all apree- 
able to the Regent ; which, however, he bore 
with for the ſake of peace. Whenever the Re- 


gent approached the young Monarch, the go- 
vernor always ſet himſelf between them. He 

never would ſuffer the Regent to converſe with 
his pupil by himſelf; and if he at any time at- 
tempted to whiſper any thing to young Lewis, 
Villeroy always thruſt his head between them, 
| | | to 


In this 
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to liſten. He ſeemed to believe himſelf, and thus Paar IV. 


perſuaded others, that theſe precautions, ſo indiſ- 
creet towards the Regent, were neceſſary for the 
ſafety of his pupil. This authority, exerciſed with 
a degree of haughtineſs, in the preſence of the 


whole Court, and apparently with the conſent 


of his pupil, gave the Governor a degree of con- 
ſequence which increaſed as the Monarch ad- 
vanced nearer to the period of majority. * It was 


of importance to the Cardinal, therefore, not 


to venture the laſt ſtep, till he had ſecured 
* himſelf againft any diſturbance from Marſhal 
Villeroy, who might encourage a great many 
* others, who would not of themſelves dare to 
* murmur. The Governor, at the head of ſuch 
* a party, might io teaze and perplex the Re- 
gent as to put the Cardinal in danger of being 
* no ſooner elevated than degraded, and of fall- 
ing back into a ſituation leſs reſpectable than 
+ that which he already occupied.” 

Accordingly Dubois, either with a view to 


gain the favour of Villeroy, or to inſnare him, 


pretended to court his good graces, with great 


aſſiduity, and cauſed Cardinal Biſſy, their com- 


mon friend, to ſpeak to him in his favour. St Si- 
mon repeats at great length all the rhetorical 
flouriſhes uſed upon the occaſion by the ſmooth 


tongued negociator. He reproached the Mar- 
ſhal gently, for receiving the advances of the 


Cardinal ſo ungraciouſly; mentioned what e- 


ſteem Dubois entertained for his knowledge and 


abilities ; 


1721. 
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PaxT IV. abilities; repreſented how much be wiſherl 


1721. 


to pleaſe him, and to conduct himſelf in the ad 
miniſtration by his direction and advice; and 
concluded with offering to bring Dubois to wait 
upon him, and to give him the ſame aſſurances 
with his own mouth. At laſt, the good Gover- 


nor was ſo eſſectually cajoled, that he propoſed, of 


himſelf, to accompany Biſſy to Cardinal Dubois. 
They waited upon him on a Tueſday. It 
* was the day on which he gave audience to fo- 
« reign miniſters. The attendants propoſed to 
inform the Cardinal immediately of a circum- 
* ſtance ſo important as Marſhal Villeroi coming 
* to wait upon him ; but the Marſhal would not 
allow; and waited till the Cardinal ſhould be at 
* leiſure. Dubois happening to conduct an ambaſ- 
ſador out of his cloſet, obſerved Villeroi, and 
approaching him inſtantly, paid his reſpects 
to him in the moſt flattering. and ſubmiſſive 
manner, and carried Biily and him together 
into his cloſet, making an apology to the Am- 
* baſſadors, that the Governor's neceſſary atten- 
dance upon his Majeſty, did not permit him 
to wait. A profuſion of compliments and 
« profeſſions of re{pe paſſed between them at 
« firſt.” The Marſhal has ſaid fince, that the 
Cardinal wiſhed him to perſuade the King to 
approve of his elevation to the poſt of prime Mi- 
niſter, and even to preſent him to. the young 


Monarch, and that he importuned him, till 
he at laſt became angry and impatient, and 
diſagreeable 


Wo * . 3 
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difagreeable ſcene followed between them. Pr IV. 
Moſt probably, ſays St Simon, The Go- 1722. 


« yernor uſed harſh phraſes, and awkward com- 
* pliments, piqued himſelf on frankneſs and 


plain dealing, on ſpeaking truths, which ap- 
| * peared to the Cardinal indiſcreet and inſolent. 
Dubois, much ſurpriſed, made at firſt as if 
© he did not underſtand him. Biſſy attempted - 


to interfere, and to perſuade the Marſhal, that 
* he had no intention of giving offence. But 
* Villeroi only became the more irritated, and 
« proceeded to more injurious and reproachful 
language. Biſſy in vain laboured to pacify 
* him, and repreſented to him, how unbeco- 


* ming it was to uſe a man ſo ill in his own 


* houſe, eſpecially when his intention in wait- 

ing upon him, was ſolely to confirm the re- 
* conciliation which had already taken place 

* between them. All that he could fay, only 
* inflamed the Governor's rage, and prompted 
* him to utter whatever contempt and ſpite 
* could ſuggeſt. Dubois remained in extreme 


* confuſion, without anſwering a word. From 


* reproach the Marſhal proceeded to threats and 
* derifion. * However," ſaid he to Dubois, 
„ however, as I have now laid myſelf open, 


we can no longer forgive one another. I 
warn you, therefore, that I ſhall, ſooner or 
_ < later, do my worſt againſt you. But, at the 


„ ſame time, and with the ſame candour, let 


me give you a piece of advice. You are, at 
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This was accompanied with a new torrent of 
* abuſe, which Biſſy could not put a ſtop to. At 
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- © preſent all powerful; every thing yields be- 


« fore you; nothing can reſiſt your authority. 
« Take my advice, and avail yourſelf of your 
« power. Arreſt me, if you dare. Yes, arreſt 
« me. This is the only part you can take," 


* laſt he ſeized him raving, by the arm, opened 


| © the door, and puſhed him out; Dubois, more 


dead than alive, followed him the beſt way 
* he could. But, with all their endeavours to 
compoſe themſelves, every one among the 
* Ambaſſadors ſaw plainly, that ſomething ex- 


* traordinary had paſſed, and it ſoon became the 


« ſubjeQ of converſation. 
+ I was with the Regent that day, and enga- 


* ged upon buſineſs with him in his cabinet. 


Dubois came in abruptly. * I am undone,” 


dried he, in a tranſport of rage, with his eyes 


+ ſtarting from his head. I am undone ;* and at 


4 — 


the ſame time related the above incident, with 


. 


him. But without liſtening to us, he addreſ- 
ſed the Duke of Orleans in the following 
words : After an inſult of this nature offer- 
ed to me, you muſt inftantly conſider what 
you can, and what you will do. Chuſe be- 
** tween the Marſhal and me. I declare to you, 
that I will no more intermeddle in any affair, 
„ Nor continae at Court, if he be ſuffered to re- 


++ main.” After uttering theſe words, he retired*.* 
This 


8 Simon, t. 5. p. 123- 


all poſſible volubility. We ſtrove to calm 
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conceal, but rather boaſted of, occafioned diffe- 
rent conſultations, at the Duke of Orleans's. It 
was generally confidered as an inſult to the 
Prince in the perſon of one whom Villeroi knew 


to be intruſted with his power; a defiance, a bra- 
vado, addreſſed in reality to himſelf. It was, ſaid 


they, drawing his ſword, in a manner, againſt 
the Regent; and a reſolution was accordingly 


formed, not to ſuffer a man to remain any long- | 


er about the King, who, after having always been 
the ſecret enemy of his Royal Highneſs, at laſt 
threw off the maſk, and purpoſed no leſs than to 
erect one altar in oppoſition to another. But St 
Simon repreſented, that they ſhould beware of 
_ affording room for thinking, that Villeroi's diſ- 
grace was owing to the inſult offered to the Car- 
dinal. The public,* faid he, does not love, 
but hate him. The victim will be thought too 
* illuſtrious ; the puniſhment will cauſe the in- 
jury to be overlooked. In caſes where a vio- 


* lent part is to be taken, however neceſſary it 


may be, we ſhould always take care to have 
* both reaſon and fair appearances on our fide.” 
After theſe judicious reflections it was agreed, 
that ſeveral days ſhould firſt paſs, and that the 
Regent ſhould ſeek ſome means of cauſing Ville- 
roi to indulge his obſtinacy and haughtineſs to- 
wards himſelf. He did ſo; every thing was 


Provided againſt; another Governor choſen &, 
F f 2 1 the 


* St Simon refuſed the place, becauſe his attachment to 


the Regent might have made him ſuſpefted 


25 451 
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© the neceſſary orders given, and the day fixed. 
The Regent waited on the King, at his Maje- 
« ty's return from his afternoon's walk, for the 


« diſpatch of the uſual buſineſs. It conſiſted in 


© communicating to the young Monarch the diſ- 
©* tribution made of vacant employments, bene- 
* fices, intendancies, and rewards of all kinds; 
* and in explaining to him in few words the rea- 
« ſons of choice and preference, as well as in- 
forming him of the political news before they 
became public. 

When this converſation, at which Marſhal 
* Villeroi always aſſiſted, and ſometimes even 


the Biſhop of Frejus, was over, the Duke of 
Orleans begged the King to accompany him 


into another room, as he had ſomething to 
communicate to him by himſelf, The Gover- 

* nor inſtantly forbade, The Regent, who held 
« out this as a ſnare for him, politely remonſtra- 
* ted, that the King was ſo near the age at 


which he would aſſume the reins of govern- 
* ment into his own hands, that it was now time 


for him who held his power in truſt, to give 


him an account of things which he was quali- 


* fied to ynderſtand, but which could not be ex- 
< plained to him in the preſence of a third per- 


* ſon. I entreat you, therefore, continued the 


v Prince, no longer to oppoſe what is ſo indiſ- 


« penſably neceſſary. I am perhaps to blame 


for not beginning ſooner, and nothing but 


| complaiſance to you * prevented me hither- 


© to, 


| 


Tut REGENT. 
to. The Marſhal replied, that he knew what Las 15. 


© reſpect was due to his Royal Highneſs, but 
was equally ſenſible of the duties and o- 
* bligations incumbent on himſelf, as governor 


to the King; and that theſe did not allow of 


his permiting any perſon to ſpeak to his Maje- 


+ ſty in private, without taking care to know 


* what paſſed, and allowed till leſs of his ſuffer- 
ing the King to be conducted out of his fight, 
as he was at all times reſponſible for his Royal 
* perſon. 
The Regent, upon this, turned his eye 


« fternly upon him, and replied, © You forget 


« yourſelf, Sir, you ſhould think to whom you 
*+« ſpeak, and be more guarded in your language. 
« I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf, that you mean 


+ any thing malicious. Reſpect for his Maje- 
* ſty forbids me to reply to your inſinuations, or 


to continue the converſation farther.” He then 
* made a profound bow to the King, and reti- 


+ red. The Marſhal, following him, uttered 
+ ſome words in anſwer, which the Regent ſeem- 


* ed not to hear, and the King remained in 
« great ſurpriſe. 


The tone in which the Duke of Orleans 


« ſpoke, made an impreſſion on the Governor, 
as had been expected ; and within leſs than 


+ two hours after, it was known, that Villeroi, 
« boaſting of what he had done, had added, that 
he ſhould think himſelf very unhappy, were 


the Prince to imagine, that he was diſpoſed to 
Ff z * fail 
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Paar IV. * fail in his duty to him, and that, in reality, 


1722. 


* he had no other view but to fulfil the moſt 
important branch of his charge, and would, 
next morning, wait on his Highneſs to ex- 


plain the reaſons of his conduct in a manner 


* which, he hoped, would be latisfactory. This 
was what was wanted. 

Next day, the zoth of Auguſt, he actually 
waited upon the Regent, but was told, when 
* he aſked to fee him, that he was in his cloſet, 


* and buſy. He advanced to the cloſet door, of 


* purpoſe to enter. La Fare, captain of the 
* Duke's guards, then appeared and demanded 


* his ſword. Immediately he was ſeized, hurri- 


* edinto a carriage, conducted in haſte through 
the gardens of Verſailles, then removed into 
* another carriage, and conveyed in a few hours, 
under a guard of muſqueteers, to his own ſeat 
of Villerai.' 

The Regent was a good deal at a loſs how 
to communicate this affair to the King. The 
young Prince, when firſt informed of it, bluſhed, 
hid his face, kept a ſullen ſilence, would neither 


play nor go abroad, eat only a few morſels to 


ſupper, and ſcarcely ſlept during the night. 
Next day a new confuſion aroſe, when M. de 
Fleury, his preceptor, was found to be miſſing. 
It was then perceived more plainly than ever, 


by the excels of his grief, what a ſtrong attach- 


ment the young Monarch had formed to his two 
guardians, and how neceſſary their preſence was 
| to 


th * — —_— —_— 


to the preſervation of his life. The Prelate had Paar IV. 
diſappeared ſuddenly, Couriers were ſent out "I. 
into all quarters to learch tor him, and he was, 
at length, accidentally diſcovered at a feat of 
M. de Lamoignon's, a few leagues diſtant. The 

King and the Regent wrote to him. Without 

| requiring a great deal of entreaty, he returned ; 

| and, under the Duke de Charoſt, the new go- 

| verncr, reſumed the care of the King's educa- 

tion, which reſtored tranquillity. 

The reaton of his ſudden retreat came after- 
wards to be known. When the Duke of Maine 
was diſgraced, the Marſhal and the Biſhop had 
 _ promiſed each cther, that if the one were diſ- 
| miſſed, the other ſhould follow him; and Vil- 
| leroi, accordingly, was not at all fatisfied with 
| the ſpeedy return of Fleury, who perſuaded 
| himſelf, that, by his ſhort retreat, he had fulfil- 
led his engagements. The exile expreſſed his 
| diſſatisfaction in a letter, in which it would ap- 
pear, that there was more keenneſs of reproach 

than prudence. The Biſhop of Frejus put an 
inſtant ſtop to the correſpondence, by the fol- 
lowing reply: I return you your letter; I have 

| not been able to read it. In God's name 

* let the ſecret reſt between us, leſt the public 

* come to know, that the King has had a gover- 
* nor who could not write, and a preceptor who 
could not read.“ The Marſhal, who had i- 
magined, that the ſlighteſt attack upon hin 
would put all France into commotion, found 
Fig himſeit 
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Paar Iv. himſelf entirely deſerted. Scarce a perſon went to 


viſit Villeroi. And, as in the depth of his mor- 
tification, he uſed no caution either in his words 
or actions, he was thought ſtill too near the 


Caurt, and was accordingly ſent to Lyons, of 


the province belonging to which he was gover- 
nor, with external marks of an authority which 
was ſecretly very much confined. Thus was the 


field left open to the Cardinal. 


It would be a vain labour to detail the efforts 
which his Eminence continued to make, in or- 
der to confirm and increaſe his influence with 


the Regent. It is well known what an ambi- 


tious man 1s capable of at the critical period 
when his fate is about to be decided. But the 
perplexity, the diſtreſs of the Duke of Orleans, 
when he felt himſelf unfit for vicious purſuits, 


vet ſtill irreſiſtibly allured by the enticements 


of vice, and formed reſolutions, of which he was 
aſhamed, but which, at the ſame time, he could 
not prevail with himſelf to retract. - are not to 

be paſſed over in filence. An inſtance of the 
ſadneſs and diſſatisfaction which purſue indul- 
gence in licentious pleaſures ! 

At your age,” ſaid St Simon to him, ond 
< with your abilities for government, what rea- 


* ſons can you have for reſigning, in a manner, 
the Regency, and transferring your whole au- 
* thority to another? What will the French 
nation think; what will ſtrangers ſay of ſuch 
* a reſignation of your power! What reaſons 

| can 
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can you hold ont for it?“ None, returned Paar Iv. 
the Prince, * but chat I am weary of bufineſs, 1522 
« and of the conſtraint in which I am forced to 
« live at Verſailles, where I feel myſelf entirely 
« at a loſs how to ſpend my evenings. At Pa- 
« ris I could, at leaft, after buſineſs or the opera, 
« indulge in joyous ſupper parties, who were en- 
| * tirely ſubje& tomy pleaſures. But to have my 
« head confounded all day with buſineſs, and 
the evenings oppreſſed with languor and cha- 

« prin, is more than I am equal to; and it is 

« for this reaſon, that I have determined to turn 

all over upon a firſt Miniſter, which will leave 

„me at peace by day, and allow me to go to 

Paris, to divert myſelf in the evening.“ Ex- 

* cellent reaſon," replied St Simon, laughing, 
no reply can be made to this.” Laugh as 

« much as you pleaſe, returned the Prince, 

«* you know nothing of my fatigues by day, or 

« of the tedious dulneſs of my evenings.” And 

* what hinders you,” anſwered St Simon, from 

taking ſuitable amuſements at preſent,—you 

who are Regent of the kingdom, who have fo 

much genius, ſo much knowledge, and can 

* command ſuch good company, whenever you 

think proper! You have only to ſignify your 

.* wiſhes. Prefer men of decent manners to li- 

* bertines, and you may, every night, have a 

; gay party at ſupper. All that is witty or a- 
; * miable about Court, will eagerly court admiſ- 

| © fion, if once ſure that they will not be con- 

founded 
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* founded with baſe, obſcure perſans, by whoſe 
* familiarity they would be difgraced. 

« Suppers ſuch. as yours,” continued I, percei- 
ving that he liſtened without impatience, * ſup- 
« pers, ſuch as yours, at which noiſe and inde- 
* cency prevail, from which modeſty and pro- 
« priety are baniſhed, where a Prince deſcends 


from his dignity, amidſt intemperance and riot, 


are exceſſes that can ſcarce be pardoned in the 
* firſt efferveſcence of youth.” That I deny 
not, “' ſaid he, I will even confeſs to you, that 
good cheer is indifferent to me; wine I nauſe- 
ate, and other pleaſures are not leſs diſagree- 
« able or infipid.” * What!” cried I, you undo 


+ yourſelf for things that afford you no enjoy- 
ment? What becomes of your goad ſenſe and 


experience? What gain you by feelings which 


have ceaſed to ſeduce you aſtray, and now 
force you to liſten to reaſon, in ſpite of your- 
* ſelf? What now remains for you but the lot 


of thoſe wretched old debauchees, who have at 


* laſt no enjoyment, but the poor gratification 
which the recollection of their brutal indul- 
* gences affords, when ſuggeſted by coarſe and 
«* obſcene language? 
] thus tried to rouſe ſome virtuous energy in 
* a ſoul inflamed by vice and paſſion. But in 
* vain. At the cloſe of this converſation, I, at 
his own deſire, ſet before him the dangers to 


which he might expoſe himſelf by creating a 
« firſt Miniſter ; and, while I imagined, that he 


«6 was 


TAE REGENT. 
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was liſtening to me with attention, he aroſe, Parr IV. 


and after looking me in the face, with an air of 
« reſtleſſneſs, diſſatisfaction, and even conſcious 
«* ſhame, walked about for a few moments in fi- 
« lence ; then turning half towards me, but with- 
out bending his eye upon me, ſaid in a low and 
* melancholy tone, * I muſt put an end to this 
« uncertainty, and declare him miniſter, I ri- 
« ſing in my turn, replied, © Your Highneſs has 


« no commands for me ?* He cried, © Shall not 1 
« ſee you ſoon ?? Without making any reply, 1 


« ſhut the door behind me, and went jnftantly 
to Meudon, where I then lived, to lament in 
private the misfortune of a Prince, who, though 
humane, generous, and adorned with all the 
« beſt qualities of both the heart and the under- 
« ſtanding, condemned himſelf to inactivity, up- 
on no better pretence than that he might give 
* himſelf up to vicious indulgence, which he 
could no longer reliſh.” On the 21ſt of Au- 
guſt, Dubois was declared prime Miniſter, and 
in this character preſented to the King by the 
Duke of Orleans. 5 
HFitherto the Cardinal had been afraid, that 
his ſecret, if prematurely diſcovered, might pro- 
duce remonſtrances to the Regent, by which 
his Highneſs might be induced to change his in- 
tention. For this reaſon he had concealed it, 
even from Armenonville, Keeper of the Seals, 
whoſe ſervices were, notwithſtanding, neceſſary 
to him. When the papers came to be ſealed, 
| his 
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bar his Eminence employed the Coui nt de Mau- 


repas, Miniſter for the marine department, « 
young man of the age of twenty, to preſent 
them for that purpole. De Maurepas having 
received his leſſon, waited upon the Lord Keep- 


er with the papers in his hand. * I have a favour 
to aſk of you, ſaid he, in the name of the 


Cardinal, which he begs that you will not re- 
«* fuſe. Be ſo good as to ſign theſe papers with- 


out reading them.“ D*Armenonville, ſurpri- 


ſed at ſuch a requeſt, replied, that he would not 
ſeal them, without knowing what they contain- 
ed. Maurepas inſiſted, and the Keeper of the 
Seals perſiſted in his refufal. At length the 
Count, weary of fruitleſs entreaty,. retired ; 
and as he was ſhutting the door behind him, 


| faid, © Think well of this matter, Sir, for if you 


continue obſtinate, there is another ready to 
do what you refuſe.” This threat prevailed 


over the firmneſs of Armenonville. He called 
back the Cardinal's meſſenger, and ſealed the 
letters without looking into them “. 


Except when tranſported by his ſallies of 


paſſion, ſo as not to be maſter of himſelf, Du- 


bois appears to have ſhewn ſufficient rectitude 


of intention in every other inſtance. Villars 
ſays, that whenever he had no ſeparate buſineſs 


from that of the State, he ſeemed to devote 


* himſelf totally to its ſervice, ſtrove to obtain 


« the approbation of perſons of worth and credit, 
4 and 


„ Related to M. P. L, 8. by M. de Maurepes himſelf. 


TAE RE GEN I. 


6 ww} was ready to puniſh raſcals, as he himſelf Paar IV. 


p ſaid; which, however, was rather an extraor- 


dinary way of talking for a miniſter, who was 
at the ſame time at the head of the French ad- 


miniſtration, and a penfioner to the Engliſh. 
Lewis XV, who had been conſecrated at 


Rheims, on the 25th of October laſt year, was 


declared major by the Parliament on the 2d of 
February, in a Bed of Juſtice; a ceremony, 
ſays St Pierre, not a little tireſome to the ſpeak- 
ers, and he might have added, to thoſe who are 
obliged to hear them. On this occaſion I ſhall 
ſay a few words about the young Monarch. 


The Duke of Orleans, when he waited upon 


461 


4, 4 


ny os 


The King 
of age. 


him to pay his compliments, on the morning of 


the coronation-day, aſked what was his Maje- 
ſty's pleaſure, in reſpect to the exiles. * I have 
* ſent no perſon into exile,” ſaid the King. 
An anſwer which might ſometimes be made by 
kings to their miniſters with ſufficient truth, 
even after they have attained the years of majo- 


_ rity. Within a few days the legitimated princes 


were reſtored to their honours, and to all their 
privileges, except the right of ſucceeding to 
the throne : But with this they were not _ 
fied. 
Every thing ſucceeded to the Cardindl's wiſh- | 


es: The regulations which he introduced i into the 


different branches of the adminiſtration, were 
deſerving of the public approbation. And if he 
had any ſenfibility for true glory, he could not but 
felicitate himſelf, that his adminiſtration was 


_ likely 
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Paar Iv. likely to be ſo advantageous to the kingdom. 
1723. But, in the month of Auguſt in this year, an 


old complaint which he had long concealed, 
attacked him with riew violence. Tt was an im- 
poſthume in his ſceret parts. His danger was fo 
extreme, that he had no alternative but to under- 
go a painful 'operation, 'or prepare for certain 
death. And the phyſicians did not even pro- 
miſe, that the operation would fave his life; 
which cauſed the ſick perſon to heſitate about 
ſubmitting to it. 


From the time when his dagger was made 


known to him, he continued in an unremit- 
ting tranſport of rage and impatience. He ſent, 
however, to Verſailles, for a RecolleQ Friar, and 
« ſpent about a quarter of an hour in private with 
him. A man of his virtue had no need for a long- 
er converſation with his Confeſſor. Beſides, di- 
* ſpatch in confeſſion is a characteriſtic and a pri- 
vilege of Miniſters of State æ. The ſacred viati- 
* cum was then offered to him. That is eaſy ſaid,” 
© cried he, but is there not a particular cere- 
* monial for Cardinals ? I know it not ; ſend to 
« Cardinal Bifſy.' 
treated to ſubmit to the operation. He had 
* at firſt almoſt given his conſent, but afterwards 
* refuſed. The Duke of Orleans was informed, 
* and came from Meudon, on purpoſe to prevail 
* with him. It was performed with great dexte- 
« rity ; but it was too late. The gangrene had now 
« ſpread itſelf. The facrament of Extreme Unc- 


4 ton was adminiſtered to him, and he died within 


« twenty- 
"- Alluding to the confefion of Cardinal Mazarine. 


In the meantime he was en- 


Toy 


— — - 


TAE REGENT, 


twenty - four hours after, on the roth of Au- 
« guſt, at the age of fixty-ſix. Thus had for- 
tune conducted him through fuch a multitude 


« of toils, labours, cares, projects, and anxieties, 
to the dignity of prime — to enjoy it 


only for one year. 
His riches were found to be chelate; a vaſt 
quantity of ſilver plate of the moſt exquiſite 


« warkmanſhip, the moſt magnificent furniture, 


« jewels of great rarity, curioſities of art from 
every different country, and the moſt 
+ ſplendid equipages. His table was ſumptuous 
and elegant; he did the honours of it in a very 


becoming manner, although with great ſobrie- 
ty. He lefteleven hundred thoufand livres in 
ready money, which was ſearcely one year 
* of his income; for St Simon ſtates his yearly 
income at fourteen hundred and fifty-four 


* thouſand livres, and enumerates the ſources 
from which he drew it . He intended to 


The Arch of 8 


Nogent ſous Coucy, 10, ooo 

22 10,000 

"MT rvaux, 12, oo0 
Abbacies of — — - 
Berg-St Vinox, 60,000 

Cercamp, 20,000 

_ Salary as prime Miniſter, 150,000 
As Poſtmaſter- General, 100,000 
Penſion from England, 960,000 

_ 1,454,000 

Beſides his penſion as a Cardinal, won 20,000 
And upon the Hotel de Ville about 3,000 


— 


Total, 1, 1, 504,000 
Together with a grant of Zoo, oo livres upon the Poſt office 


have 


120,900 livres 
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But, in the month of Auguſt in this year, an 
old complaint which he had long concealed, 
attacked him with riew violence. Tt was an im- 
poſthume in his ſecret parts. His danger was fo 


_ extreme, that he had no alternative but to under. 


go a painful operation, or prepare for certain 


death. And the phyſicians did not even pro- 


miſe, that the operation would fave his life; 


which cauſed the ſick perſon to TEEN about 


ſubmitting to it. 

From the time when his danger was made 
© known to him, he continued in an unremit- 
© ting tranſport of rage and impatience. He ſent, 


however, to Verſailles, for a Recollect Friar, and 


« ſpent about a quarter of an hour in private with 


© him. A man of his virtue had no need for a long- 


er converſation with his Confeſſor. Beſides, di- 
* ſpatch in confeſſion is a characteriſtic and a pri- 
vilege of Miniſters of State x. The ſacred viati- 
cum was then offered to him. That is eaſy ſaid,” 
© cried he, but is there not a particular cere- 
« monial for Cardinals ? I know it not ; ſend to 
„Cardinal Biſſy.“ In the meantime he was en- 
treated to ſubmit to the operation. He had 
at firſt almoſt given his conſent, but afterwards 
« refuſed. The Duke of Orleans was informed, 
and came from Meudon, on purpoſe to prevail 
with him. It was performed with great dexte- 
« rity ; butit was too late. The gangrene had now 
« ſpread itſelf. The ſacrament of Extreme Unc- 
6 tion was adminiſtered to him, and he died within 
* twenty- 


A 


15 8 to the confeſſion of Cardinal Mazarine. 


| Tus REGEN T, 


twenty-four hours after, on the roth of Au- Part IV. 
« guſt, at the age of fixty-ſix. Thus had for- * 
, tune conducted him through ſuch a multitude 
ol toils, labours, cares, projects, and anxieties, 
0 to the dignity of prime — to ww it 
* only for one year. 


n His riches were found to be nne : a vaſt 
„ quantity of ſilver plate of the moſt exquilite 
„ * workmanſhip, the moſt magnificent furniture, 
it | * jewels of great rarity, curioſities of art from 


| * every different country, and the moſt. 
6 | * ſplendid equipages. His table was ſumptuous 
._ | * and elegant; he did the honours of it in a very 
, becoming manner, although with great ſobrie- 
d ty. He left eleven hundred thouſand livres in 
h ready money, which was ſcarcely one year 
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ol his income ; for St Simon ſtates his yearly | 
income at fourteen hundred and fifty-four A 
;- | * thouſand livres, and enumerates the ſources 1 
- | * from which he drew it . He intended to {| 
1 have a | f 
_ The n of Cambray 120, ooo livres vi 
— Nogent ſous Coucy, 10, ooo = 
0 - a. 10,00 8 
1 . * Airvaux, 12,000 = 
- Abbecies of Bourguell, 12,000 4 { 
| | 5 Berg- St Vinox, 60,000 x! 
Is | | » Cercamp, 20,009 5 ö 

J | | Salary as prime Miniſter, 150,000 ' q 
1 | As Poltmaſter-General, | 100,000 3 
n Penfion from England, 950, ooo N | 
= hh ES 1,454,000 : 9 
* Beſides his penſion as a Cardinal, being 20, 00 1 

_ And upon the Hotel de Ville about 30, ooo | 

8 | Total, 3,504,000 ö 
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Far IV, haye joined, to. his iviegs.in the Church, the 


1723- 


Duke of 
c_ 


— 


dinal and prime Miniſter, Dubois had many 
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abbacies of Premontre, Citeaux, Cluny, with 
the other principal abhacies in the kingdom, by 
which he would have become a fort of Patriarch 
in France, and would have revived a projet 
formerly conceived by Richelieu. 

Al his wealth fell into the hands of his bro- 
ther, a modeſt man, who had only one fon, Ca- 
non of St Honors, who would never accept any 
other living. A part of the ready money was 


laid out by the nephew, upon a mauſoleum to 


his uncle in the church of St Honors, in which 
he was interred v. The reſt he diſtributed very 
liberally among the poor. As Archbiſhop, Car- 


ſolemn ſervices performed for him. But his 


„ om 4 oe ths: of Orleans 
. reſumed the reins of government, in quality of 
prime Miniſter. He had, perhaps, repented 
more than once of having ever delegated his 
power to another. It was obſerved, that he ea- 


_ gerly recalled thoſe courtiers whom the Cardi- 


nal had cauſed him to baniſh from Court. © Some 
people conjectured, with a great ſhew of proba- 


+ bility, that if his maſter had contradicted his 


will, when he was prime Miniſter, the Cardinal 


might have infuſed ſuch ſuſpicions into the mind 
* of the young Sg, as would have occaſioned 
6 the 


* He is repreſented in his Cardinal's robes, and upon his 
knees. 


friends durſt, on no pretence, Hazard a fune- 


ral oration. 


FFBrtq nm — n I [OT — 
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© the  diſmiffion of the Duke of Orleans him- 
_ elf. * 

Tune new thinifter found many abuſes to re- 
fotm, and much to be done that had been ne- 
glected. Dubois, according to St Simon, was 


+* rather a man of intrigue, than of buſineſs. 


the admint« 
{tration of 
Dubois. 


There was not room in his head for more than 


one thing at a time. He trifled away much 


of his time in liſtening to the reports of his ſpies, 


* whom he had placed about all the nobles, even 
* about the Duke of Orleans himſelf. Every 
* thing gave place to thoſe. The foreign mi- 
niſters complained loudly, that they were treat- 
ed with neglet. Except at his public au- 


diences, occafions when no buſineſs can ever be 


brought to a termination, thoſe who wilkied 
to ſpeak with him, could ſcarce find any op- 


portunity. He once threw a great parcel of 
letters all together into the flames, with the 


* ſeals unbroken, exclaiming at the ſame time, 
with great fatisfaQtion, * This is diſpatch in 
«© bufineſs.” 

As if, by the death of Dubois, the charm had 
been broken by which the Duke of Orleans 


had been confined in indolent inactivity; he now 


applied to buſineſs; and, if he did not entirely 
reform of his libertiniſm, yet ceaſed to indulge 
in the ſame open and exceſſive debauchery as 


Good qua- 


lities ot the 
Duke of 
Orleans. 


before, and confined himſelf to one miſtreſs: A 


degree of moderation in vice, which the depravity 
of modern manners hath caufed to be regarded 
as a virtue in ſome men of rank. This Prince was 

Vol. II. G g amiable, 
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1 IV. amiable, gallant, generous, of the moſt obliging 


1723. 


manners, and thus formed to win the hearts of 
thoſe who knew him. So ſenſible was Madame de 
Maintenon of the aſcendency which he acquired 
by his faſcinating manners, over the minds of thoſe 
whom he ſeduced, that ſhe refuſed to admit into 
a Convent under her protection, a young lady of 
quality, whoſe virtue had yielded to his paſſion. 
She would come among you,” ſaid ſhe to the 
ladies of the Convent, overwhelined with 
« deſpair, inflamed with paſſion, proud, and 
«* gaudy, in a word, till a ſlave to the world, 
* and even to criminal defire. And I muſt de- 
* clare, that ſuch a character appears to me of 


dangerous example, for an Abbeſs not above 


the age of thirty, and nine young ladies of St 


© Cyr, who are with you.“ She could not be- 
heve, that the ſentiments impreſſed by this 
Prince were to be ſo eaſily effaced. «* Many 


< perſons,” continued ſhe, look upon her as but 
imperfectly converted. If, after a thorough 
converſion, ſhe expreſs a defire to come a- 


* mong you, I ſhall make no oppoſition to it; 


but, to be ſure of the reality of her converſion, 


_ © I ſhould require many more years than you 


will allow me days.“ St Simon ſpeaks of ano- 


ther lady of quality whoſe family, proud of 
the ſeverity of their manners, boaſted in the 


morning, that ſhe had determined to retire to 


a life of penitence, and thoſe who went in the 


evening, to congratulate her, found her with the 
Duke of Orleans. 


There 
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; a gre d between Paar IV. 
There was a great difference found bet aT 1 


the two miniſters. The Duke of Orleans was pa- 


1723. 


tient, affable, complaiſant. He liſtened to thoſe Qi A 
who addreſſed him, with an air of goodnels, him reſpeR- 


which was abſolutely enchanting. Even a deni- 
al from him ſcarce gave pain. He appeared to 


ſuffer himſelf, when he could not ſatisfy thoſe 


who ſolicited him for any favour. His eye, tho 
quick and keen, was, at the ſame time, ſoft and 
bewitching. And, notwithſtanding the unhap- 


py effects of the Syſtem, by which ſo many for- 
tunes had been ruined, he was not merely loved, 


but adored by the citizens of Paris. Whenever 
he went out of the Palais-Royal, whenever he 
came in, they crowded round him; they ran 


with eagerneſs to the public places, where they 


hoped to ſee him “. Foreign miniſters valued 


ed 


themſelves upon the polite attentions which he 


ſhewed them. They admired the rectitude of 


his judgment, his penetration, his political ad- 


dreſs, his dexterity in unravelling the intricacies of 


buſineſs, the neatneſs and preciſion with which he 
explained his ſentiments, the reſerve with which 


he put his queſtions, and the art and propricty 


of his replies. The young King was ſo pleaſed 


with the reſpe& and attention which the Duke 
invariably ſhewed him, with his frankneſs, and 


with the gaiety which he blended through in- 
ſtructive converſation, that, although he often 
ſpoke of him, it was never but with eſteem and 


affection 


G g 2 
* R:lated by eye · witneſſes. 
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Pair IV. affection during his life, and with regret after 


1723. 


His death. 


his death . 
A ftroke of apoplexy deprived him in an in- 
ſtant of all recollection, and carried him off in fix 
hours illneſs, at the age of forty-nine, too early 
for France, which was beginning to become 
happy under his adminiſtration, 
Minifter. The events which followed, might 
afford matter for a curious and intereſting work. 
It would ſhew thoſe who had been accuſtomed 
to interrogate priſoners under the Regency, ſent 
to the Baſtille in their turn; a famine which the 
people in their defpair imagined to have been 


produced by the Miniſter, in order to turn it to 


his own advantage, and which proved not leſs 
injurious to the nation than the Syſtem ; the diſ- 


grace and exile of the Duke of Bourbon, accom- 


pliſhed by the party of the legitimated princes, 
whom he had formerly cauſed to be diſgraced 
and baniſhed. Theſe revolutions lead to the 
wiſe adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury, to 
which, though his cotemporaries ſometimes re- 


fuſed juſt praiſe, yet poſterity will, every day, 


pay a higher tribute of gratitude and eſteem, 
| TRE 


* Lewis XV. ſhewed his regard for the Regent's memory, 
by his kindneſs on all occaſions to his widow. When he 


cane to Paris, after his illneſs at Metz, he did not fail to 


viſit the Dutcheſs of Orleans at the Palais-Royal. 


The Duke of Bourbon was now named prime- 
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The ETIQUETTE obſerved by Lzw1s XIV. 


S what I bave had chiefly - in view, is to 
deſcribe the private life of Lewis XIV. 


T imagine it will not be improper to relate here 


in what manner he divided his time, the cere- 
monial which he obſerved in his Court, and his 
ordinary employments for the day. St Simon 
remarks, that we ſometimes regret, that hiſtorians. 


take not the pains to collect facts of this nature, 
which, though they may appear trivial to cotem- 


poraries, become objects of curious reſearch with 


| poſterity, and contribute more than any thing elſe 


to give a juſt idea of the characters of Princes. It 
may happen, toa, he adds, that ſuch details may 
teach monarchs to reſpect themſelves, and to be- 
ware of committing actions which they would 
fear to have known to the world. 

I ſhall take Lewis, not in his EY when 
the impetuoſity of paſſion might hinder him from 


following any uniform plan of conduct, but in 


that period of life when permanent habits are im- 
perceptibly contracted. I ſhall copy the very 
words of St Simon. | 

© I ſhall relate what I ſaw myſelf, for the laſt 
two and twenty years of Lewis XIV.'s reign, 
and what was ſeen, before my tune, by many 
* others, At eight in the morning, the firſt valet 
Gg3 _ de 
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PaxrIV. de chambre, who ſlept by himſelf in his Ma- | 
— jeſty's room, awaked the king. The firſt phy. | 
fician, the firſt ſurgeon, and his nurſe, who li- 
ved to be very old, then entered. His nurſe 
embraced him; the others enquired into the | 
ſtate of his health. At a quarter after eight, | 
the principal chamberlain, or in his abſence, 
the firſt gentleman for the year was called. | 
One of theſe withdrew the curtain, which till 
now remained cloſe, preſented the holy water, | 
and the ſervice-book, and then all retired into 
the Council-chamber. After his devotions, which 
were very ſoon over, the King called them back. 
The ſame perſon, who had preſented the holy 
water, now gave his Majeſty his robe de chambre. 
Papers were then offered to be read or ſigned. 
The perſons of the chief diſtinction about Court | 
were then admitted; and, after — all who | 
ere known to the Livg. | 
The King dreſſed himſelf almoſt entirely 
without aſſiſtance, and with great dexterity and | 
addreſs. Out of regard to propriety, he never 
appeared, even in bed, or upon any occaſion 
whatever, without a ſmall peruke upon his head. 
He uſed no drefling-table, only a looking-glaſs 
was held before him. He generally wore brown 
of ſome ſhade or other; often black velvet ſlight- | 
ly embroidered, but without ſpangles, and an 
embroidered veſt of red or white filk or fatin. 
He wore no rings, and no jewels, except in his 
dan and on his hat, which was always edged 


with 
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with gold lace, and adorned with a white fea- 
ther. His blue ribbon he always wore under, 
except upon gala and marriage-days, when 
he wore it above, and had it very long, with 
sight or ten millions worth of jewels. He was 
the only perſon in the Court that wore it or- 
dinarily under. The Princes of the Blood, and 
the other Knights of the Order, did not imitate 
him in this. ; 
When dreſſed, he ſaid prayers: All the clergy 
about him, Cardinals as well as others, kneeling 
at the ſame time. The laity ſtood. After prayer, 
he retired to his cloſet, where he found all thoſe 
waiting who were entitled from their ſituation 
at Court, to the privilege of entering his cloſet, 
and of whom there were a great number. He 
there gave his orders for the day, fo that every 
perſon could know to within a quarter of an 
hour, what the King was to do, and what they 
themſelves were to do. Every perſon then reti- 
red, except the royal children, their governors, 
and thoſe who enjoyed his Majeſty's familiarity. 


Then entered by a back paſſage, and not through 


the chamber, the ſurveyors of the buildings, gar- 
dens, and other matters of taſte and pleaſure. 
Now was the time for requeſts for all perſons 
who had any favours to aſk. Sometimes, too, 
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he gave particular audiences at this time, which 


were called ſecret, by way of diſtinguiſhing them 
from others, called private audiences. 


During theſe converſations, or audiences, 


all the Court attended at Verſailles in the galle- 
Gg 4 ry. 
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Pear IV. ry; at Marly, Trianon, and Meudon, in the 


forerooms; at Fontainebleau in the chamber 


and anti- chamber, till ſuch time as the King 


ſigniſied that be was going to maſs ; the Captain 
of the Guard being in waiting at the door, came 
in and attended his Majeſty to the Chapel. In 
the Chapel his behaviour was devout and re- 
ſpectful. At the Sanctus every perſon kneeled, 

and continued in that poſture till the prieſt com. 
municated, The ſmalleſt noiſe attracted his 
Majeſty's notice, and always moved his diſplea- 
fure. As be was going to and returning from 


maſs, any perſon might ſpeak to him; only it 
vas neceſlary for ſuch as were not of high rank, 


to inform the Captain of the Guards firſt. 
During maſs, the miniſters aſſembled in the 
Council-chamber. Till his Majeſty returned, 


others might enter and converſe with them. But 


the King went ſtraight from the Council to the 


Chapel. Thus paſſed the morning. 


The Council af State always met upon Sun- 
day, and often on Monday; the Council for the 


Finances on Tueſday; the Council of State a- 
gain on Wedneſday ; and ou Saturday, the Coun- 


eil for the Finances. The Council ſcarce ever 


aſſembled twice in the ſame day, and ſeldom at 


all upon Thurſday, or Friday, Once or twice a- 


month, a Council for diſpatches met upon Mon- 
day morning. The orders which the Secretaries 
of State ſometimes received in the morning, be- 
tween the levee and maſs, contributed greatly to 
abridge 
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abridge the buſineſs of his Council. All the Mi- 

niſters ſat according to the rank of their offices. 
Baut in the Council, they every one ſtood except 
Monfieur, Monſeigneur, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, when they were preſent, which never 
happened unleſs in the caſe of affairs which had 
been previouſly before the Counſellors of State. 
Sometimes the Councils for diſpatches and for 
the finances met on "purpoſe for one particular 
piece of ' buſineſs, and no other but that was 
mentioned. The Secretaries of State, being . 
Counſellors, were ſeated. A Maſter of Requeſts 
reported, ſtanding. And both he and the Coun- 
ſellors of State were always in their robes. 

On Thurſday morning there was almoſt no 
bufineſs. This was the day for ſecret audiences, 
family converfations, and the inſpection of do 
meſtic concerns. On Friday the Confeflor attend 
ed, and nothing elfe intervened before dinner. 
At Trianon and Marly, the King uſually paſ- 
ſed from maſs to Madame de Maintenon's apart- 
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ments, if ſhe had not gone in the morning to St 


Cyr. Theſe private interviews were not to be 
interrupted. At Fontainebleau he paſſed the 
time with her till dinner: One o'clock was his 
uſual hour of dinner ; but for hunting or walking 
it was haſtened or put back. When the Council 
fat late in the morning, dinner was alſo delayed. 
He ſometimes continued buſy with one or two 
of the miniſters after the Council broke up. 
The 
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The King dined by himſelf in his chamber. 
His dinner conſiſted of three courſes without 
fruit. The table was brought into the chamber ; 
the principal courtiers entered at the ſame time, 
and with them all who were known about Court. 


The firſt gentleman for the year ſerved his Ma- 


jeſty at table, when the Grand Chamberlain was 
not preſent. M. de Gevres, Duke de Tremes, 
one day pretended, that if the Grand Chamber- 
lain, did not enter till after his Majeſty had 
been ſeated at dinner, he could not ſerve for 
that time. But it was decided againſt him. I 
have ſeen M. de Bouillon, Grand Chamberlain, 
appear, in the middle of dinner. The Duke de 
Beauvilliers, firſt gentleman, offered to give 
place to him. He politely refuſed, under pre- 
tence of a rheumatiſm, and M. de Beauvilliers 
continued to ſerve ; but this was by the courte- 
ſy of M. de Bouillon. 

I have ſeen, although not often, the Dauphin 
and his ſons ſtanding at a ſeparate table, with- 
out being deſired to fit by his Majeſty, any 
more than the Princes of the Blood. I have 
often ſeen Monfieur coming out of the Coun- 


cil of Diſpatches, when he entered, preſent- 


ing a plate to his Majeſty, and continuing 


ſtanding. The King, when he ſaw that he did 


not walk away, would aſk him to fit ; Monfieur 
bowed, and the King ordered a ſeat to be brought 


for him. A ſtool was ſet : The King then ſaid, 
fit down, Brother; Monſieur again bowed, ſat 


down, and continued fitting till the King had 
dined. 
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dined. At other times, when he came to St Paar IV. 
: | Cloud, the King would aſk him to dine. If he 
accepted his Majeſty's invitation, a cover was 
Alaid for bim, not directly oppoſite to the King's, 
| but upon a corner of the table. The firſt Gen- 
| tleman, or Grand Chamberlain, who ſerved the 
| King, likewiſe ſerved Monſieur, and Monſieur 
received his ſervice with the greateſt politeneſs. 
When he was at dinner, he enlivened the conver- 
| ſation. The King commonly ſpoke very little, un- 
leſs ſome favourite Noblemen were preſent, with 
whom he choſe to chat. He ſeldom had muſic 
during dinner, unleſs at great feſtivals, or at 
Fontainebleau. No Lady attended: I have ſeen, 
but very ſeldom, Lady Marſhal de la Motte en- 
| ter; and ſhe had retained the cuſtom of doing 
| ſo, from the time when ſhe was Governeſs to 
the Royal children. Whenever ſhe made her 
appearance, a ſeat was ſet for her, and ſhe fat 
down. 3 
The King, immediately after riſing from din- 
ner, returned into his cloſet. Perſons of diſtinction 
had now an opportunity of ſpeaking to him, and 
be ſtopped at the door to hear them. It was ſel- 
dom that any perſon followed him into his cloſet ; 
and when this was permitted, he took you to 
the window neareſt the door, which was inſtantly 
ſhut. The firſt phyſician only, who had attended 
at dinner, followed, by privilege, into the apart- 
ments where were thoſe who enjoyed his Maje- 
ſty's familiarity. The King would ſometimes 
amuſe 
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Paar IV. amuſe himſelf a few minutes with feeding a 
'—"Y" lap-dog, chatting careleſily with thoſe about him. 


When he went a-hunting, he changed his dreſs, 
and went down into the marble court to go in- 


to his carriage. As he went down, he ſpoke to 
any perſon who was known to him, and behaved 
in the fame manner as he returned. 


© Lewis XIV. loved much to enjoy the freſh 
air: The want of it was very injurious to his 
health, and ſubjected him to head-achs, and to 
the vapours. Being very little affected by ex- 
treme heat, by cold, or by rain, only the moſt in- 
temperate weather could hinder him from going 
abroad. On Sundays and Holidays, 


he did not chuſe to go out a-hunting, he would 
| ſhoot in the park; and no man in France aimed 


ſurer, or more gracefully. Once a-week, at leaſt, 
and at Marly and Fontainebleau more than once, 
he uſed to chaſe the ſtag. Blue mounted with 
red, with a galloon of ſilver between two of 


gold, was his uniform. At hunting the King 
wiſhed to ſee a certain number of his courtiers, 


but not too many, as too great a number occa- 
fioned a confufion in the chaſe. He thought it 


ridiculous for any perſon who was not fond of 


hunting to attend him to the chaſe; and was not 
diſpleaſed at thoſe who, having no paſſion for 


the diverſion, did not attend him when he en- 


gaged in it. Neither at the chaſe, nor elſewhere, 
was he well pleaſed to ſee the company leave him 
abruptly. He always ſaluted the Ladies, looked 

upon 
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upon the crowd with a kind and gracious air, Par IV. 


and never ſaid any thing diſobliging. 


He went often to overlook his workmen, and 
to walk in his gardens. He ſometimes carried 


the Ladies into the foreſt, and cauſed a collation 
to be brought after. His walks round the canal 
at Fontainebleau were a ſplendid ſight, eſpecial- 
ly to thoſe who were on the oppoſite fide, and 


ſaw them reflected from the water. He was, on 


ſuch occaſions, attended by the whole Court, on 
foot, on horſeback, or in open carriages. When 
he went to Trianon or Marly, only for a walk, no 


body was covered 1a his preſence ; but when he 


flept and ſpent ſome days there, he would ſay 


. aloud, when he went out of the palace, Your 


+ hats, Geatlemen ;” and immediately courtiers, 


_ officers, guards, and fuperintendants of the build- 


ings, put all on their hats. 

« At Marly he was pleaſed to fee the courtiers 
conſtantly engaged at play at a number of ta- 
bles. He would go about from one table to a- 
nother, to ſee how they went on; but ſcarce ever 
played himſelf, except when the evenings were 
long, with a few Ladies, and a little at com- 
merce, when they were about to break up. He 
had once been very dexterous at bowls and bil- 
liards. 

On days on which there was no  meoting of 
the Council, unteſs theſe were meager days, he 
went to Marly or Trianon, to dine with Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 


and 
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Paxr IV. and other Ladies. When he roſe from table, 
te miniſter who was to do buſineſs with, him 
attended ; and after the buſineſs was tranſacted, 
if he did not walk out, he engaged in converſa- 
tion, liſtened to mulic, amuſed himſelf at play, | 
or preſided at the drawing of lotteries, the tick- | 
ets of which coſt nothing, but were all prizes. 
The prizes conſiſted of ſtuffs for the uſe, of the 
Ladies, and various toys; but among theſe were | 
no ſnuff-boxes; for he could not endure ſnuff, 
nor even ſuffer perſons who made uſe of it to 
come near him. In his youth he had been very 
fond of perfumes ; but that of orange flowers was 
the only one which he now reliſhed. Madame 
de Maintenon always gave away immediately 
whatever ſhe gained at theſe lotteries. 

In ſummer, the King did buſineſs at Marly | 
with his Miniſters, in the ſame manner as has 
been already related. In winter he alſo did 
bufineſs with them in Madame de Maintenon's 
apartments: But before going thither, when 
he returned from walking or hunting, and | t 
had changed his dreſs, he uſed to ſpend ſone t 
time in his cloſet, hearing reports concerning at- t 

fairs of importance, writing ſuch letters or notes 
as he choſe to make out himſelf, and reading 
memoirs. He ſeldom read any thing elſe. He 
then went to Madame de Maintenon's apart- 
ments, where he found the Miniſter waiting, 
whom he wiſhed to ſee at that time, and him he 
would ſeldom diſmiſs before ſupper. It is to be | 
obſerved, t 
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„ B Paar IV. 
obſerved, that when he was returning from Farr 


-walking or hunting, and when he went to or 
returned from Madame de Maintenon's, ad- 
dreſs him who would, he always gave ee, 
and even ſtopped to liſten. 

At ten, the Maſter of the Houſehold went to 


call the Captain of the Guards, who was in the 


antichamber of Madame de Maintenon. He 


then appeared at the chamber-door; and the 


King, after remaining about a quarter of an hour 
with Madame de Maintenon, went to ſupper, 
which was ſerved in great ſtate, and accompanied 
with muſic. At Verſailles, none but the children 
of the Royal Family ſat with him at ſupper. At 
other places, Ladies were admitted to the ſame ho- 
nour; but never Gentlemen, except the Princes, 
when any of them was entertained on his mar- 


riage-day, by the King. There was always a 


numerous and well dreſſed circle round the ta- 
ble; eſpecially if the Court was next day to re- 
move to Marly. The Ladies who deſired to viſit 
that Royal Seat, ſought to make themſelves be 
taken notice of; and this was called preſenting 
themſelves for Marly. The Gentlemen made the 


requeſt in the morning in theſe two words, Sire, 


Marly.“ This form, although ſhort, was ſuffi- 
cient; a page noted down the names of thoſe 
who preſented themſelves; and in the morn- 
ing notice was given to thoſe who were choſen 
for the companions of the expedition. After 
ſupper the King went to his chamber, con- 
tinued ſtanding for a few minutes with all his 


Court 
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Paar TV. Court about him, and then bowing to the ladies, 
——y—" retired to his cloſet. He continued there with 


his family about an hour, fitting himſelf in one 
chair, and Monfieur in another; for in private 
he treated him with the familiarity of a brother. 
Monſeigneur and the reſt ſtood or ſat upon 
ſtools, The Ladies of Honour to the Princeſſes, 
and the Ladies of the Palace waited with the 
Gentlemen of the Court in a room adjoining. 
At Fontainebleau, the ladies were admitted into 
the circle, and either ſtood, or if there were 
| ſeats, ſat down; but, except the Princes, no 
other gentlemen were ever admitted. The con- 
verſation turned upon indifferent matters. The 
King, before retiring to reſt, went to feed 
his dogs, and when he returned, faid prayers in 
his chamber ; after which he appeared only to 
bid the company good night. As they were 


going out he placed himſelf, ſtanding, by the 


_ chimney, and gave his orders: Then followed 
the petit-coucher. Thoſe who attended might 
now fpeak to him about matters of importance, 
provided that they could expreſs what they had 
to ſay in a very few words. Ten or twelve 
years before the King's death, the petit-coucher 


was diſcontinued, and the Court broke up im- 
mediately after ſupper. On the days on which 


his Majeſty took phyſic, which returned every 
month, he attended maſs after taking it. Thro' 
his whole life he hardly ever neglected this 
practice, except when it was impoſſible ; as fome- 

times, 


- ” 
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times, when heiwas in the army. Monſeigneur 


and the Royal Family paid him a very ſhort 


4. 


Par NM. 
— 


viſit; then the Duke of Maine and the Count 


of Toulouſe, waited upon him. The former 
uſually ſtaid a ſhort time. 


an elbow chair at the head of his bed. When 
ſhe was not preſent, Monſeigneur ſometimes 
ſeated himſelf in it : Others ſtood, except the 


Duke of Maine, who having a weakneſs in one 


of his legs, ſat upon a ſtool at the foot of the 


bed. Theſe were the moſt favourable moments 


for him, when he did, ſaid, and obtained what- 
ever he pleaſed. The King dined in his bed a- 
bout three o'clock, in the preſence of his Court, 
then aroſe, went into his cloſet, when he would 


ſometimes hold a Council, and thence to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon's apartments as uſual, and 


at ten {at down to ſupper in ſtate. 
A few days before Lent, the King gave pu- 


blic notice at his levee, that he ſhould be highly 


diſpleaſed if any perſon -were ſerved with any 
diſhes, but ſuch as-the rules of the Church per- 


mitted during that period, and ordered the 


Grand Prevot to ſee that due attention was paid 
to his orders. None durſt diſobey this prohibi- 


tion. It extended even to Paris, where the Lieu- 
tenant of the Police was directed to obſerve 
how far it was obeyed, and give his Majeſty an 
As he advanced in life, he reduced 


account. 
the term of Lent firſt to four meager days, 
Vol. II. H h and 


Madame de Mainte- 
non paſſed the morning beſide him, ſitting upon 
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Paar IV. and then to three, with the four laſt of the Holy 


Week. On the other days his table was always 
more ſparingly ſerved. Through that week, ſup- 
per was merely a collation. - On Sunday, no- 


thing appeared but fiſb, and five or fix other 
diſhes for himſelf and ſuch others as were allow- 


ed this indulgence by the direction of their phy- 
ficians. On Good Friday nothing but vegeta- 
bles appeared either on his own, or on any other 
table. 

He hardly ever neglected to hear ſermon du- 
ring Eaſter and Chriſtmas, and uſed to liften 
with a degree of attention which afforded great 
encouragement to the preacher, and edification 


to the audience. He never omitted any act of 


devotion through the Holy Week. On Thurſday 
he ſerved the poor at dinner. After ſupper he 


retired directly into his cloſet to pray, and went 


thence to bed without aſſembling the Court a- 


bout him. He was equally obſervant of the du- 


ties of religion at the high feſtivals; the two 
proceſſions of the Holy Hoſt, and thoſe of the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the Aſſump- 

The King always communicated five times in 
the year. After receiving the Sacrament, he 
heard a low maſs, which was not accompanied 
with muſic, and ended with touching thoſe who 
preſented themſelves to be cured of the King's 


evil. On thoſe days he uſed to attend evening 


_ prayers, 
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prayers, after which he employed himſelf in his Paar 1, 


cloſet with his Confeſſor, in ſettling the diſtribu- 
tion of benefices. He was ſeldom known to 
give away a benefice at any other time. He 
went to Matins and to midnight maſs with mufic, 
and next day to high maſs, and to the other 
public ſervices. 

The Knights of the Holy Ghoſt had been ac- 
cuſtomed to go to the offering, and to communi- 


cate in the full dreſs of their order: But Lewis 


very wiſely laid aſide the taking of the ſacra- 
ment, which was both dangerous and terrible 
to the Courtiers, and had been introduced by 
Henry III. with the intention of keeping the 


 Huguenots at a diſtance : However, he might 


have retained the offering, which was a ſublime 
ceremony, and not have reſerved it to himſelf 
alone, any more than the full dreſs of the order. 

In the army, the diviſion of his time was re- 


gulated by the neceſſity of affairs; only the 
Councils were regularly held at a ftated time. 
Neither morning nor evening did the King ad- 


mit to his table any but perſons whoſe quality 
entitled them to that honour. They were to aſk 


it as a favour, through the firſt gentleman. He 
gave his anſwer, and if it was favourable, they 


next day preſented themſelves before his Maje- 


ity, when he ſat down to dinner; he would then 


ſay, Sit down, Sir.“ He who had once obtain- 


ed this favour, continued ever after to en- 


Hh 2 joy 
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Paar IV. joy it, unleſs he abuſed it, by availing himſelf 


of it too frequently. > 
Even the military rank of nnn. 
did not entitle any perſon to admiſſion to his 


Majeſty's table. M. de Vauban, after being 


for many years a Lieutenant- General of great di- 
ſtinction, was admitted to his Majeſty's table for 
the firſt time in 1692, at the cloſe of the ſecond 


ſiege of Namur. Colonels of high quality 


were, without difficulty, admitted to this ho- 
nour. At Namur, the King ſhewed the ſame 
reſpe to Abbe Grancey, who expoſed himſelf 


to danger with a degree of heroiſm, in confeſling 
thoſe who were wounded, and encouraging the 


troops. He was the only Abbe to whom this 
honour was granted. Of the clergy none were 


_ uſually admitted but Cardinals, thoſe Biſhops who 
were likewiſe Peers, and Ecclefiaſtics who ranked 


as foreign Princes. M. de Coiſlin, Biſhop of Or- 


leans, before he was made a Cardinal, while he 
was Grand Almoner, ſaw his brothers ſeated at the 


King's table, without preſuming to claim the 
ſame honour to himſelf. Le Tellier, Archbi- 
ſhop of Rheims, who, as Maſt er of the Chapel, 
alſo attended the King to the army, was invited 
to the King's table; nor were any of the officers 


of the Life-guards admitted, except the Captain, 


with whatever diſtinction the King might treat 


them upon other occaſions. He, however, grant- 


ed this favour once to the Marquis d' Urfé, for 
what reaſon I could not learn. None of the 
regiment 
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regiment of Guards but the Colonel ever obtain- Paar IV. 
ed it. l 
No perſon was uncovered at theſe meals; this 
would have been conſidered as want of reſpect 
| to the King, and immediately taken notice of. 
The King alone ſat without his hat. You took 
off your hat when the King ſpoke to you, or 
| when you addreſſed him. You only touched it 
with your hand in ſaluting thoſe who came to 
pay their court, after dinner was begun. You 
uncovered alſo in ſpeaking to Monſieur or Mon- 
ſeigneur, and when they ſpoke to you. Even in 
the army, Marſhals of France did not take their 
place above Dukes: The Dukes and foreign Prin- 
| ces, or perſons who ranked as foreign Princes, ſat 
| — 4 without diſtinction, juſt as it hap- 
| pens 
The above detail, which applies more or leſs to 
all Princes, ſhews, that they have ſcarce any time 
which they can call their own. The ſlavery and 
reſtraint to which their birth and rank unavoid- 
ably ſubjet them, cauſed Madame de Mainte- 
| non to ſay, that * they are, from their very cra- 
3 * dles, heirs of ſpleen and fatigues.” They would 
be miſerable, if of a character to wiſh to live 
by themſelves. 

In reading this hiſtory, too, it will appear, 
with what fidelity Bruyere has drawn his cha- 
racters; he had the originals from which he drew 

| them under his eye, and with him we muſt 
| 2 acknowledge, that in both Court and City, the 


| wag * ſame 
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Faar Iv. * ſamepaſſions, the ſame caprices, the ſame mean 
arts, and the ſame contentions among relations 


and neighbours, prevail; quarrels, jealouſies, 
« prejudices, rancour, backbiting, and ſcan- 
« dal, everywhere appear. At Court, indeed, 
people hate one another with greater haughti- 
«* neſs, and, perhaps, with greater dignity ; they 
* injure one another with more artful dexterity 
and deeper addreſs; their reſentment is more 
eloquent; they abuſe one another in better lan- 


* guage; but, although they uſe fair terms, no leſs 


* offence is given, nor leſs ſcandal ſpread. Vice 
there wears a ſpecious outſide, but is, at bottom, 


_ « guſt as bad as elſewhere.“ There is a coun- 
try,“ obſerves he in another place, where joy 
appears on every countenance ; but it is unreal ; 


diſſatisfaction is ſcarce ever openly expreſſed, 


© but almoſt continually felt. Splendid ſhews, 
_ * entertainments, balls, feſtivals, the chace, and 


other diverſions, for the moſt part, ſerve only 
* to conceal intereſts, paſſions, cares, fears, hopes, 
* and inquietudes.” Hence we may conclude, 


with this philoſopher, * That he who has ſeen 


* the Court, has ſeen the gayeſt and moſt pom- 


* pous ſcenes which ſociety affords; but that, 
© after having ſeen them, a ſound mind, "inſtead 
* of being captivated with the fight, will rather 


« conceive a new reliſh for retirement and ſoli- 
q tude,” 
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ESTABLISHMENTS, &c. 


Nors from the Political Annals of the Abbé de Paar iv. 


ST PIERRE, on the Eſtabli mente and Iiipoſts 
of Lewis XIV. 


The Eſtabliſhments inſtituted by Lewis XIV. 
were almoſt all formed in the firft feven and 
twenty years of his reign. They have been no- 
ticed in the courſe of the preceding hiſtory, but 
the reader will probably not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
them here brought together in a : chronological 
1. 


1663. 
Penſions ſettled upon learned foreigners. 
1664. 

The Eaſt India Company formed. 

The Academies for ſculpture and painting in- 
ftituted. 11 

The Canal of Languedoc begun, which joins 
the two ſeas. It was opened for navigation in 
1680. 

1665. 

The Manufactories of tapeſtry at the Gobe- 
lines; of fine broad-cloth at Elbeuf, of French 
lace at Paris; and of glaſs, firſt at Cherburg, 
and afterwards at St Gobin. 


The coſts of law-ſuits, which had become ex- 


ceſſive, fixed. 
The Journal de Savans hw 


1666. 
The Academy of Sciences inftituted. 
1667. 
Reformation of the Droit Frangoit. 
| The Obſervatory. 


Hh4 1668. 


i 
| 
ö 
f 
| 
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1668. 

The city of Paris paved, lighted, and clean- 
ſed, in conſequence of orders iſſued for the re- 
moval of filth. The augmentation of the foot and 
horſe patrole. | 

Chambers inſtituted for purging the provinces 
of pretended nobles, whoſe exemption from taxa- 


tion rendered the taxes more burdenſome to thoſe 


on whom they fell, 


1609. 


Decree relative to waters ny feralds for the 


preſervation of wood, and the benefit of the 


navy. 
als 
Criminal code. 
Declaration 1 in fayour of foundlings. 
t 1671. 


Building for the reception of invalids. 
Academy of architecture. 
Learned Frenchmen ſent into Aſia and Afri- 


ea, to purchaſe books, and make uſeful reſearch- 


es and diſcoveries. 
The King” 8 library enlarged. 


impoſts, and Offices. created. Increaſe of the Re- 
venue and Loans. 


Loans upon - annuities, the creation of poſts 


and offices, and the increaſe of the revenue, by 
heightening the price of offices before eſtabliſn- 


ed, are taxes in diſguiſe, which ſooner or later 


chgage into open avowed taxes. 


When 
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When the King borrows, or creates new offi. 
ces, or requires an addition to the Revenue up- 
on the old, it is to ſupply ſome exigencies; and 


the money thus raiſed is ever after as to the 


ſame uſes. | 

But when the ſums which were borrowed to 
ſupply any preſſing want, have —— the 
intereſt muſt ſtill be paid. 
What adds to theſe inconveniences is, that rea- 
dy money is neceſſary, and taxes and other ex- 


pedients bring it but ſlowly in. The Farmers- 


General are accordingly applied to, who ad- 
vance the ſum at enormous intereſt, and reim- 
burſe themſelves beſides, by levying the taxes 
with oppreſſive rigour. 

Enormous debts are thus contracted, ſuch as 


were due at the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
the progreſs of which is explained in the follow- 


ing detail of particulars. 

The torrent of taxes burſt forth in the courſe 
of the war againſt Holland, and ſpread over all 
France; ſo that no poſſeſſion of what kind ſo- 

ever eſcaped its impetuoſity. 

1672. 
Inſtitution of an office in every Bailie wick and 
Sheriffdom, for the regiſtration. The expenſive 
dues of this regiſtration cauſed the inſtitution 


to be regarded much in the fame light as a new 


tax, and it did not paſs unoppoſed. 


1674. 
Creation of eight new Maſters of Requeſts. 
Offices 


9 
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Offices of Exciſe. 
Taxes upon the Officers of Juſtice. 
V pon tin, gold and filver plate, and bills of 


exchange. 


More than three hundred petty offices at the 


gates and extremities of Paris. 


New. Procureurs. 

Taxes on tobacco. 

Upon conſiguments. 

Upon wood of Normandy. 

In name of terce and teind. 

A million in annuities upon the City. This 
proved afterwards the eaſieſt and leaſt burden- 
ſome of all the taxes. | 


1675. 
The impoſt upon ſtamped paper, which occa- 
fioned an inſurrection at Rennes and Bourdeaux. 
Taxes upon ſuch as had acquired Church lands. 


Paris. | | 
Another million of annuities, which the Off 


cers of Juſtioe were compelled to purchaſe, 
1677. 
The tax upon the control heightened. 
A million raiſed by annuities upen the City. 


1679. 10 
Too millions; in annuities upon the City. The 


Abbe de St Pierre remarks, that this loan of for- 
ty millions was chiefly for the building of Ver- 


ſailles. It would have been enough to enable 
the King to diſcern, whether he acted in this 
i matter with juſtice towards his ſubjects only 

* to 


od 


* «a „ «a 


Another million upon the Hotel de Ville de 


A 


IM OST s, 


ſubject ſhould I he ell ſatisſied, to ſee the King 
expend ſuch great ſums in building at my ex- 


* pence? Is it juſt in him to lay out my pro- 


1 perty in gratifying ſuch a whims?“ 


1680. 
Another million upon the City for Verkailes, 
and the fortifications. 


1681. 


Two millions more upon the Wy 1 ; the officers 


pay for the ſame purpoſe. 


1683. 
Taxes upon ſmall iſlands, formed by rivers ; 
an impoſition very burdenſome to many. 


Five hundred thouſand livres in annuities up- 


on the City. No more beneficial eſtabliſhments 
were now formed : Colbert was dead. 
1684. 
Under PELLETIER. | 

Five hundred thouſand livres raiſed upon offi- 
ces, of which the ſalaries were proportionally in- 
creaſed. 

A million in annuities upon the City. 


Twelve hundred thouſand livres upon the aids 


and gabel-duties, 

A capital ſam of fifty-four millions for fortifi- 
cations and buildings, by which the State was 
burdened with two millions, and five hundred 
thouſand livres of additional annuities. 


1688. 
A million upon the Hotel de Ville. 


1689. 
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: 1689. | 
Under PONTCHARTRAIN. 


Nineteen edicts taxing tobacco, conſignments, 
liquors, money, filver-plate, leather, &c. were 
iſſued. 7 5 

The creation of other annuities, —ſome for 
one life,—others to continue, — new ſalaries to 
officers, - new employments in the Revenue, — 
Maſters of Requeſts, —Greffiers and Procureurs. 

16909. | 
Twenty: two edicts impoſing Taxes, 
1691. 
| More than eighty of the ſame ſort, © by which 


+ more than eighty thouſand families were af. 


« flicted.” 
5 1692. 
Fifty - fve edicts. 
1693. 
"Ma than ſixty edits, of which the leaſt 
«* oppreſſive were thoſe which eſtabliſhed annui- 
ties payable upon the farms.” | 


1694. 


Seventy declarations - of different. Taxes. 


a Pontchartrain was fertile in expedients. q 
1695. 


The Capitation. It was feared that the im- 
poſition of this new tax would be ill received 
by the people; but its neceſſity being known. 


I can witneſs that they received it with joy, 


ſays the Abbé de St Pierre. It amounted to 


twenty-two millions. 


1 696. 
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1696. Paar Iv 
| Some edicts of Taxation, but not many, as 
| the capitation offered a ſupply. 
| 1697. 
Some edits of the fame kind, for the pay- 
ment of the debts contracted in the war. 


1701. 
Under CHAMILLART. 

The capitation, which had been ſuppreſſed in 
1698, re-eſtabliſhed. 
Augmentation of ſalaries, —annuities upon the | 
farms, —coinage of money. | 
Every week edicts of taxation, —annuities ; | 
Nobles and Knights created in Flanders,—new 

ſums raiſed upon the City, at about 6 per cent. 
new ſalaries. 5 5 | 
Bank for Loans. | 
Sale of the employment of Commiſlaries to | 
the Navy to the higheſt bidders. | 
1703: | 
Creation of great and petty offices. 
1704. 
Creation of eight Inſpectors General of the 
Navy, an hundred Commiſſaries for the Fleet, 

and eight Commiſſaries to ſupply proviſions. 

1 Order to receive, for ready money, bills on 
which from twelve to fifteen per cent. was loſt. b 
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Paar m A number of edicts and arrets of the Council 
ol Finances which proved extremely yexatious. 


1705. 


Revocation of exemptions from the poll-tax. 


The revocation was juſt; but thoſe who had 
«+ purchaſed the privilege, ſhould have been com- 
« penſated, and no others favoured with it. Ex- 


* emptions of this nature are ſo many chinks 
through which the revenues of the State e- 


* ſcape and are loſt : They grow in time larger; 
and are really ſources of fraud.” 
1706. 
Many edicts for the creation of certain Offices. 


1707. 
Under DRSMARETS. 

A contract with the Clergy. Abbe de St Pierre 
is of opinion, that either none ſhould be made 
with the Clergy, or none with the Nobility. 

There were now State Bills for an hundred 
and ſeventy-three millions of money. Thoſe 
who had payments to make, were authoriſed to 
pay one-third in bills, and two-thirds in ſpecie, 
which was now one-third leſs in quantity, in 
_ conſequence of the riſe of the value of money; 
and thus he who had lent two hundred thouſand 
francs, was repaid with one hundred thouſand. 
Thus the loſs fell upon thoſe who were moſt 
economical. = 

* Deſmarets endeavoured to ſupport himſelf 
* by the farmers of the Revenue, allowing them 


greater 


# 
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greater gains than any of his predeceffors had PairIV. 


done, in the hopes of making them in due 
time give up a part of their plunder. Colbert 
alſo allowed them profits, becauſe people who 
« deal with the King ought to have profits, þut 
only moderate profits; but there was no 
Chamber of Juſtice after his death.” | 


1708. 


New offices, —augmentation of Salaries, —crea- 
tion of Funds. 


1710. 


The tenth. It produced at firſt ten millions. 


1712. 

Five hundred thouſand livres, at about 8 per 
cent. raiſed upon the poll-tax, and payable in 
annuities. A good method; for, with the in- 
* tereſt, a part of the capital is paid up every 
« year.” 

1714. 

Five hundred thouſand livres of annuities at 
about 6 per cent. raiſed in May, upon ſtamp-du- 
ties. 

The ſame ſum in the month of . pay- 
able in ſeventeen years. 

I hreeſcore thouſand livres at 5 per cent. pay- 
able in twenty years by the States of Brittany. 

The value of theſe taxes it is not eaſy to aſ- 
certain exactly, becauſe the value of money 


ſuffered ſo many variations in the Reign of 


Lewis XIV. that a tax, which in 1660 pro- 
duced 
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duced only one million, would produce nearly 
two millions in 1715. By the ſame cauſes the 
revenues of the State have ſince that period riſen 
progreflively to near twice as much. 

This notwithſtanding, from the Memoir pre- 
ſented to the Regent by M. Deſmarets, when he 
reſigned the office of Comptroller General, the 
debts of the State in bills, of which the validity 
was allowed, amounted, in September 1715, to 
491,814,442 livres. In this ſtate he does not in- 
clude the funds, of which the intereſt was payable 
by the City, the ſalaries of offices, and various 
other things, which would greatly increaſe this 


load of debt. Accordingly, the public debt, 


at the death of Lewis XIV. might amount al- 


moſt to what is ſtated by M. de Voltaire, viz. the 


vaſt ſum of two thouſand and fix hundred mil- 
hons. 
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Ain, vol. ui. p. 383. 

Aiberoni, (Cardinal). His origin, vol. ii. p. 91. Coutri- 
butes to the marriage of Eliſabeth Farneſe, p. 278. His 
adminiſtration, p. 370. Forms a conſpiracy againſt the 

Regent, p. 356. Is biniſhed from Spain, p. 414. 

Albret (Marſhal). An admirer of Madame Scarron, vol. i. 
p. 199. Iaſtance of a natural antipathy, p. 191. 

Aune of Auſtria, (Queen mtl. er). Her character and death., 
vol. i. p. 84. 

Anquetil, editor of the life of Villars, vol. i. p. xv. 

Argencour, (de la Motte d') „beloved by the King, vol. i. p. G. 
Diſmiſſed from Court, p. 7 

Argenſan, (M. d'), made Lieutenant of Police, vol. ii. p. 33. 
Services he performed in that office, p. 200. Made keeper 
of the Scals, p. 39S. IIe retires, p. 422. | 

Arpujon, (Dutchels of), invited to Court, vol. ii. p. 21. 

£lrnauld de Pomporne, Miniſter; his character, vol. i. p. 145. 
His father well received by the King, 25. lis diſgrace, 
p- 251. He is recalled, p. 442. 

Arnaud or Arnoua, an intriguiag lady. Hor ſunpuled con- 
cern in the affair of the farrier of Salon, vol. i. p. 415. 

Aubigne, (Count d'), brother to Madame de Maiutt non. 

Hiſtory of his life, vol. i. p. 243. His fiſter's advices to 
hum, p. 244. 322. | 


Vol. II. 1 ' | Hulu, ud, 
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Anbigne, (Mademoiſelle d'), married to the Count de No- 
ailles, vol. it. p. 45. 
Aug ſburg, league of, vol. i. p. 365. 
Avon, (people of). Their candour, vol. ii. p. 20g. 


Avrigny, (Father). Author of Memoirs, vol. i. p. xix. 
B. 

Barbefieux, fon of Louvois, Miniſter of war, vol. i. p. 440 

His treachery to Marſhall Noailles, p. 486. His death, 
vol. ii. p. 80. 

Beauvais. Lady of the Queen's denies, vol. i. p. 7. 
Credit of her ſon, Baron de Beauvais, p. 133. 

Beauvilliers, (Duke of), Governor to the Duke of Burgundy, 
vol. ii. p. 5. His credit, p. 214. 

Belle fond, (Marſhal de). His appearance at the ceremony 
of the blue ribbon, vol. i. p. 403. 


Berry, (Duke of). His character and marriage, vol. ii. 
p. 191. His death, p. 286. 

Py (Dutcheſs of). Her character, vol. ii. p. 192. Her 
irregularities, p. 286. Her attachment to Count Riom, 
p- 364. If the was married to him, p. 368. Her death, 
p- 406. 

Beaumelle's memoirs, vol. i. p. xvi. 


Berwick, His memoirs, vol. 1. P- xv. Compared with Vit 
lars, vol. ii. p. 274. 


Blanzac, (Madame de), gives offence to Madame de Main- 

| tenon, vol. ii. p. 19. 

Blois. See Conti and Orleans. 

Blue Ribbon, ceremony of, vol. i. p. 3. 

Baſſuet, conſulted by Lewis XIV. on his marriage, vol. bs 

p- 328. 

Ml” His character, vol. ii. p. 13. His conduct at 
Lille, p. 123. Serves in Flanders under Villars, p. 171. 
His death, p. 207. 
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Bouillon, (Cardinal), writes imprudent letters, vol. i. p. 359. 
Is banithed, p. 362. His other faults, vol. ii. p. 60. 
Bourdaloue. Ilis apoſtrophe to the King, vol. i. p. 199. 
Burgundy, (Duke of). His birth, vol. i. p. 297. His edu- 
cation and manners, vol. ii. p. 6. His marriage, p. 32. 
Ill treated by the Dauphin his father, p. 118. Is publicly 
traduced, p. 120. His good qualities, p. 209. His repu- 
tation, p. 211. Is called to govern, p. 229. His beha- 
viour to the miniſters, and to the King, p. 232. How he 
ſtudied mankind, p. 234. His maxims and projects, 
p. 235. Is perſon aud character when become Dauphin, 
p. 242. His ſickneſs and death, p. 247. That he was not 
poiſoned, p. 252. 


Burgundy, (Dutcheſs of). Her arrival in France, vol. ii. 
p-. 29. Educated by Madame de Maiatenon, p. 31. Her 
marriage, p. 32. If ſhe betrayed France, p. 99. Ill treat- 
ed by her father-in law, p. 117. Her conduct when Dau- 
phineſs, p. 238. Her character, p. 241. Faults imputed 
to her, p. 244. Her illnets and death, p. 247. If it was 
natural, p. 252. Regret of the nation, p. 264. 

Brinwlliers, (Counteis of), convicted of * vol. i. 
p- 268. 

Briſac, Mjor of the Guards, puts a trick on the Court La- 
dies, vol. i. p. 315. | 

Buas, Archbiſhop of Den. his good 3 vol. ii. 
p. 11. | 

Budi. Ulis memoirs, &c. vol. i. p. A 


C. 
Catinat, (Marſhal de), accuſed of irreligion, vol. ii. p. 13. 97. 
Caſſel, battle of, vol. i. p. 1 56. 
Cavois. His good fortune, vol. i. p. 129. 


Cellamare, (Prince of), Spaaiſh ambaſſador. Conſpires againſt 
the Regent, vol. ii. p. 389. Is diſcovered and arreſted, 


P-; 391. 
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CBaiſe, (Father la), made Confelſor to the King, vol. i. 
p- 290. His death, vol. ii. p. 173. 


Chamber, (Burning), vol. i. p. 268. Chamber of Juſtice, 
vol. ii. p- 351. 

Cbamillart, admitted to Court, vol. i. p. 474. His good for- 
tune, and his connection with M. de Dreux, p. 477. 


Made Comptroller-General, vol. ii. p. 41. His family, 


p- 42. Quits the finances, p. 155. His diſgrace, p. 166. 


Chamlai. His character, his talents, and his gratitude to 


Louvois, vol. i. p. 438. 
Chandenter. Severely treated in his diſgrace, vol. i. p. 78. 


Charles II. King of England, inſulted by the Grand Prior, 


vol. i. p. 336. His death, 15. 


| Charnac#. Anecdote of his removing a houſe, vol. i. p. 385. 


Charofts. Their attachment to Fouquet makes their fortune, 
vol. i. p. 64. One of them {landered by Lauzun, p. 406. 
Contradictory character of the Duke, vol. ii. p. 216. 


Chatelet, (Madame du), called to Court, vol. ii. p. 22. 


Chatillon, (Dutcheſs of). Her intimacy with Abbe Fou- 


quet, vol. 1. p. 50. 273. 


Chauſſeraye, (Mademoiſelle de la). Her ſecret intercourſe 


with Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 303- 
Chevalier de Lorraine. His influence with Monſieur ; but is 


diſliked by Madame, vol. i. p. 73. His looſe manners in 


love affairs, p. 169. 

Chevreuſe, (Duke of), gains the confidence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, vol. ii. p. 214. 

Choin, (NMademoiſelle), in favour with the Dauphin, vol. i. 
p. 298. Her connection with Clermont, p. 392. Sent 
to a nunnery, p. 395. If ſhe was married to the Dauphin, 
vol. ii. p. 14. Her fate after the death of that Prince, 
p- 202. 

Cherſy, (Abbe de). His memoirs, an. i. p · xĩi. 


Clermont - Chatte, in love with Mademoiſelle Choin, vol. i. 


p. 392. Is baniſhed, p. 395. 
Coetlogen, 
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Coetlagon, (Mademoiſelle), in love with Cavois, vol. i- 
P- 130. 

Coetlogon, (Vice Admiral). His courage, vol. ii. p. 434. 

Corſlin, Biſhop of Orleans, protects the Proteſtants after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. His good diſpoſitions, 
vol. i. p. 350. Is made a Cardinal, p. 353- 

Colbert, conſulted by Lewis XIV. on the conduct of Fou- 

__ quet, vol. i. p. 53. Is made — p- 71. 
His death, p. 306. 

Compiegne, (Camp of), vol. ii. p. 70. | 

Conde, (the Great). His retirement, vol. i. P- 363. His 
death, p. 365. 

Conde, (Henry Julius, ſon of the former). His whims, vol. 1. 
p- 377. His amours, p. 38 1. Is mortified by Roze, 
p- 382. His ſingularities ; his death, vol. ii. p. 178. 

Condé, ſon of Henry Julius, marries Mademoiſelle de Nantz, 
daughter of Madame de Monteſpan, vol. i. p. 357. His 
talent for entertaining company, vol. ii. p. 35. His cha- 
racter and death, p. 190. 

Conde, (Madame the Dutcheſs, wife of). Heads the in- 


trigues of Meudon, vol. ii. p. 117. Her conduct after the 


Dauphin's death, p. 206. 

Councils eſtabliſhed under the Regency, vol. ii. p. 323. 
Conti, (Prince of), diſpleaſes the King by his letters, vol. i. 
p-. 358. His character, p. 388. Univerſally beloved, 
p · 39. Dies at the eve of ſeeing his wiſhes accompliſhed, 

vol. ii. p. 182. . 


Conti, (Mademoiſelle de Blois, daughter of la Valliere, Prin- 
ceſs of). Her marriage, vol. i. p- 250. During her wi- 
dowhood becomes intimate with her brother-in-law and 


the Dauphin, p. 298. Diſpleaſes the King, p. 362. Chid 


by her father, and abuſed by Mademoiſelle Choin, p. 395. 


Differs with her ſiſters, p. 397. Her retirement, vol. ii. 


p. 206. 
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Coſnac, (Abbe de), comes to Court, vol. i. p. 22. Is made n 


Biſhop, p. 23. Is ſerviceable to Madame, and to Mon- 
fieur, p. 102. Is baniſhed and impriſoned, p. 108. Be- 
comes Archbiſhop of Aix, p. 111. 


Court. Picture of it in 1681, vol. i. p. 200 : [ade the 


courtiers, p. 485. 


Courtenai, proteded by Mazarine, vol. 1. p. 21. Sent ta the 


Baſtille and releaſed, p. 137. The unhappy fate of his ſon 
and his whole family, p. 135. 


Crequi, (Marſhal de). His gay character, vol. i. p. 81. 
Cyr, (Eſtabliſhment of St), vol. i. p. 366. Viſited by Czar 
Peter, vol. ii. 361. 


D. 

D' Aguefſeau, (Chancellor). His character, vol. ii. p. 354, 
His prejudices in favour of gentlemen of the law, p. 355. 

Dangeau. Author of memoirs, vol. i. p. xxv. Hiſtory and 
character of M. and Madame de Dangeau, vol. ii. p. 26. 

D' Antin, (Duke of). His character, vol. ii. p. 115. 

D' Argenſon. His Eſſays, vol. i. p. xviii. 

Dauphin, (Monſeignevr the). His character, vol. i. p. 284. 
His conſtraint in the King's preſence, p. 286. Commands 
in Germany, p. 377. His attachment to Mademoiſelle de 
Choin, p- 392. He is deſirous to mount the throne, vol. ii. 
p- 117. | Enters into the Council, p. 166. His death, 
p- 202. | 


Douphineſs Her character and ge nius, vol. i. p. 283. Her 
death, p. 422. 


De la Fare, (Marquis). Author of memoirs, vol. i. p. xiv. 


De la Fayette, (Madame). Her memoirs, vol. i. p. xxi. 
Her opinion of St Cyr, p. 369. 


Deſmarets, Archbiſhop of Auch, poor amid his a vol. i. 
b 311. 
Deſmarett, Comptroller n. His l vol. ii. 
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Daubiet, ridiculed by de Harlai, vol. i. p. 225. 

Dreux, the friend of Chamillart, vol. i. p. 477. 

Dubois, (Abbe). Origin of his fortune, vol. i. p. 446. His 
character, p. 452. He gains credit, vol. ii. p. 329. His 
marriage, p. 376. Becomes Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
p. 417. And Cardinal, p. 435- Aſpires at the miniſtry, 
P- 441. 1 

E. 
E/fz, (Princeſs of). Her abſurdities, vol. ii. p. 38. 
Eftrees, (Marſhal d'). His character, vol. i. p. 308. 


Eftrees, (Cardinal d'), hates buline!s, vol. i. p. 310. Sent to 


Spain, vol. ii. p. 77. 
Etiquette of the Court, vol. ii. p. 469. 


F. 

Fabert, (Marſhal). His hiſtory, vol. i. p. 9. 

Farneſe, (Elizabeth de). Queen of Spain, expels the Prin. 
ceſs Urſini, vol. ii. p. 275. Rules her huſband, p. 370. 
Diſlikes the Spaniards, and is hated by them, p. 372. 

Fenelon, conſulted by the King on the ſubject of his marriage, 

vol. i. p. 328. Is preferred at Court, vol. ii. p. 1. His 

connection with Madame Guyon, p. 7. Made Arc!:- 


biſhop of Cambray, p. 10. Diſputes with the Biſhop of 


Chartres, p. 50. Ordered to retire to his Dioceſe, p. 54. 
Sought after by the Courtiers, p. 219. His behaviour in 
his Dioceſe ; his expectations and death, p. 265, 
 Feuqureres. Wis character, vol. ii. p. 87. 

Finances. Their bad ſtate, vol. i. p. 423. Become worle; 
vol. ii. p. 155. 5 : 

Tieury, (Cardinal). Difliked by Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 103. 
Preceptor to Lewis XV. p. 302. Declares againſt tlie 
Janſeniſts, p. 303. Leaves the Court and returns, p. 454. 

Fontagnes, (Mademoiſelle de), appears at Court, vol. i. 

p. 288. Her head-drels, p. 292. Her death, p. 294. 


l Fauguet. 
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Fouguet. His ſervices and genius, vol, i. p. 37. His diſ- 
grace, p. 50. Is arreſted, p. 59. Condemned and im- 


priſoned at Pignerol, p. 69. Meets Lauzun there, p. a. | 


Fools, Their uſe at Court, vol. i. p. 356. 
Fronde, vol. i. p. 2. 


G. 

Gamache, (Count de), ſharply reproves the Duke of Bur- 

gundy, vol. ii. p. 119. 
Gertruydemberg. (conferences at), vol. i. p. 18 5. 
Godet des Marets, Biſhop of Chartres. His character, vol. ii. 
p. 50. Diſputes with Fenelon, p. 51. 

Grammont, (Marſhal). His memoirs, vol. i. p. xv. He is 
ſent to Spain to aſk the young Queen, p. 28. 


Gum he, (Count de). Concerned in the forged letter, vol. i, 


p. 73+ | 
Guyen, (Madame). Introduced at St Cyr, vol. ii. p. 7. 


H. 
Hanover, (Princeſs of), comes to France, vol. ©. p. 465. 
Harlui, Preſident. Different opinions with regard to his 
character, vol. i. p. 226. 


Head. dreſſer, vol. i. p. 292. 

Jeinſſus, enemy of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 185. 

Hienrietia of England. Wife of Monſieur, vol. i. p. 45. 
Compromite 1 in the affair of the torged letters, p. 76. Ser- 

vice done her by the Bithop of Valence, p. 102. II re- 

quited, p. 106. Her negociation in England, p. 112. 
Her death, p. 114. If ſhe was poiſoned, 15. 

Heudicourt, (Mademoiſelle de Pons, Dame d'). Brought up 
at Court by her aunt, vol. i. p. 43. Hopes to gain the 
King's aſtections, p. 163. MG ” 

H.cquincourt, (Marſhal d'). His awkwardneſs in the cere- 
mony of the blue ribbon, vol. i. p. 403. 


Houdancourt, (Mademoiſelle de la Motte). Betrayed by 


Mazarine ; and retires to Chaillot, vol. i. p. 39. 


Tlanere:, 
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Humitres, (Marſhal d'), much eſteemed and beloved, vol. 1. 
p- 338. 

Hypocriſy of the Court Ladies detected by Briſae, vol. i. 
p- 315. | 


James II. King of England takes refuge in France, vol. 1. 


p. 404. Nobly treated by Lewis XIV. p. 408. 


Juanſeniſit. Lewis XIV. prejudiced againſt them from his 


infancy, vol. ii. p. 59. 


Jeſuits contribute to the revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
vol. i. p. 341. Diſliked by Madame de Maintenon and the 
Biſhops, vol. ii. p. 57. Their golden chocolate, p. 161. 
Deceived by Conde, p. 180. If Lewis XIV. was a Jeſuit, 
p- 311. 

John, (Don), of Auſtria, comes into France, vol. i. p. 20. 


His fool, p. 21. 
K. 
Konigemart, (Count de), burns alive for his audacious gal- 
lantry, vol. i. p. 466. 
1. 


La Beuumelle. His memoirs, vol. i. p. xvi. 


La Vauguron. His genius and ſervices, vol. i. p. 133. His 


adventure with Madame Pelot, p. 135. Impriſoned in 
the Baſtille; his unhappy death, p. 136. PEA 

Lauzun appears at Court, vol. i. p. 81. Rivals the King, 
and flights Madame de Monaco, p. $3. Sent to the 
Baſtille, p. 97. Is releaſed and indemnified, p. 100. Ob- 
tains a place, and pleaſes Mademoiſelle, p. 119. His mar- 
riage with her is broken off, p. 123. If it ever took place, 


tb, Impriſoned at Piguerol, p. 124. His interview with 


Fouquet, p. 127. Is ſet at liberty, p. 230. Ingratitude 


to Mademoiſelle, p. 237. Conducts the Queen of England 


into France, p. 456. His malice; and death, vol. ii. 


P- 62. ; 


Law 
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Law, (John), a Scotchman. The contriver of the bank, 
vol. ii. p. 360. His riches, p. 385. Abjures his religion, 
p-. 419. Retires to Venice, and dies in — P- 409. 


Letter forged, vol. i. p. 73. 

Letters intercepted and opened. Reflections on chat prac- 
tice, vol. 1. p. 358. 

| Lionne, though a man of pleaſure, a good Miniſter, vol, i, 
p- 37- 

Lorges, (Durfort, Marſhal de), oppoſes the opinioa of Lou- 
vois at Valenciennes, vol. i. p. 149. 


Lewis XIV. His manuſcript letters, vol. i. p. xxvii. His 
youth, p. 3. His firſt campaign, p. 8. His youthful 
pleaſures, p. 12. Falls fick at Calais, p. 13. His habits, 
p. 15. His amour with Mary Mancini, p. 17. His mar- 
riage, p. 29. His genius and ſociety, p. 33. His govern- 
ment, p. 35. His mode of life, p. 38. His gallantry, 
p. 39. His attachment to la Valliere, p. 45. His ſuſpi- 
cious diſpoſition, p. 80. His attachment to Madame de 
Monteſpan, p. 87. He takes Lille, p. 91. Becomes 
jealous of his brother, p. 106. Does not fight at Valen- 
ciennes, p. 150. Various intrigues, p. 163. His diſlike at 
the widow Scarron, p. 197. His ſcruples, p. 198. Is 
ſurnamed the Great, p. 209. His character, p. 211. Me- 
thod of attracting a numerous Court, p. 214. His preju- 
dices, p. 217. He holds his Generals in ſubjection, p. 222. 
Becomes diſguſted with Monteſpan, and attached to Main- 
tenon, p. 279. He reſtrains the Dauphin, p. 286. Be- 
comes enamoured of Mademoiſelle de Fontagnes, p. 288. 
Regrets her death, p. 297. It he was married to Madame 
de Maintenon, p. 317. Conſults Boſſuet and Fenelon on 
his marriage, p. 328. IIis pride, p. 333. Falls ſick, 

p. 334. Revokes the edict of Nantz, p. 341. On his 
guard againſt his Miniſters, p. 344. Becomes meluncholy, 
p- 356. Founds St Cyr, p. 366. Checks Louvois at 
Trianon, p. 374. Reproves the Princeſs of Conti, p. 397. 
Noble reception he gives to the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, p. 48. His averſion to cruelty, p. 420. He be- 
| comes 
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comes weary of Louvois, p. 431. Is relieved by his death, 

p. 435- Mean flattery of Manſard, p. 441. His labori- 
_ ous life, p. 442. His paſſionate behaviour to a domeſtic; 

its true cauſe, p. 463. His troubleſome manners, p- 481. 

His eſteem for Maintenon, p. 48 3. | 

Beloved by his people, vol. ii. p. 1. His perplexity in 

matters of Religion, p. 56. His taſte for building, p. 71. 

Excludes Eccleſiaſtics from his Council, p. 78. Impoſes 

a capitation tax, p. 81. The weakneſs of his government, 

p. 85. Is guided by prejudice, p. 87. His partiality to 

Villeroi, p. 93. Becomes dejected, p. 146. Increaſes the | 

expences of the war, ib. Is prejudiced againſt Vauban, | 

p. 153. Flatters Samuel Bernard, p. 162. The people | 

murmur at his extravagance, p. 164. He impoſes the 

Royal tenth and other taxes, p. 175. Beſtows dignities 

on his illegitimate children, p. 195. In his deciine, allows 

too much power to his Miniſters, p. 215. His fortitude 

in adverſity, p. 271. Is forced to give rank to his ille- 

gitimate children, p. 295. His teſtament, how made, 

p. 296, His own opinion of it, p. 299. If he was a je- 

ſuit, p. 311. His death, p. 312. His elogium, p. 315. 

His teſtament annulled, p. 321. Etiquette of his Court, 

p- 459. Eſtabliſhments, p. 487. 


Lewis XV. His ſickneſs, vol. ii. p. 434 His good . 
ſitions, p. 461. 


Louvors, (Marquis de). Dillikes Lauzun, vol. i. p. 98. 
How he obtained information, p. 147. Introduces the 
order of the Roll, p. 157. His zeal for the ſervice, p. 255. 
The means he employed to gain power in his department, 
p. 266. Ettabliſhes a regiſter of ſtate-papers, p. 324. 
Makes Lewis XIV. chauge his reſolution of declaring his 
marriage, p. 327. Contributes to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, p. 342. Offends the King at Trianon, 
p- 374 Excites the war, p. 420. His cruel politics, 
p. 421. Foreſees his fall, p. 432. His death, p. 434. If 
he was poiſoned, p. 435. 


Luar, 


0: 0. 20 


Lad, (Dutcheſs of). Becomes Lady « of Honour to the 

'Dutcheſs of Burgundy, vol. ii. p. 16. 

Luxembourg, (Marſhal de), ſent to the Baſtille, vol. i. 
. 274- Contrives a ridiculous maſk, p. 378. His Erb 
vol. ii. p. 12. 


. M. 

Madame, ſecond wife of the Duke of Orleans. Fragments 
of her letters, vol. i. p. xxviii. See Palatine and Henr:- 
etta. 


Mademoiſelle. Her memoirs, vol. i. p. xx. Her paſſion for 
Lauzun, p. 118. Her marriage broke off, p. 123. If 
ſhe was really married, 1b. Gives the greater part of her 
fortune for the releaſe of Lauzun, p. 230. The ungrate- 
ful return ſhe met with; and her death, p. 465. 

Maine, (Duke of). He, with his brothers and fiſters legi- 
timated, vol. i. p. 230. His marriage with a Princeſs of 
the Houſe of Conde, p. 458. Character of each, p. 460. 

Rank beſtowed on his children, vol. ii. p. 195. Diſliked 
by the Duke of Orleans, p. 259. Dignities conferred on 
him, p- 290. Error with regard to the Teſtament of 
Lewis XIV. p. 318. Deprived of rank, and precedency 

of Peers, p. 342. Arreſted, found innocent and liberated, 
P-. 393- | 

Maine, (Dutcheſs of). Her life at Sceaux, vol. ii. p. 344. 
Enraged at the ill treatment of her huſband, p. 378. En- 
ters into a conſpiracy againſt the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
vol. ii. p. 392. Is diſcovered, arreſted and releaſed, 
P- 393- 885 

Mairntenon, (Madame de). Her letters, vol. i. p. xvi. Her 
reflections on the King's entry into Paris, p. 30. Her in- 

fancy, p. 181. Her firſt ſociety, p. 183. Her marriage, 
p- 184. Suſpected of intrigues, p. 188. Appointed to 
educate the King's children, p. 195. Receives the eſtate 
of Maintenon, p. 201. Her journey to viſit her relations, 
p. 242. She gaius an aſcendency over the King, p. 279. 


She remonſtrates with Mademoiſelle de F ontagues, p. 292. 
Cabal 


TN: BE A 


Cabal againſt her, p. 299. Eſteemed by the Queen, 
p- 302. Her embarraſſment after the Queen's death, 
p- 313. She is made Lady Almoner, p. 316. If ſhe was 
married to Lewis XIV. p. 317. If ſhe endeavoured to 
get her marriage declared, p. 324. If ſhe contributed to 
the revocation of the edit of Nantz, p. 347. How ſhe 
governed the King, 16. Cauſes St Cyr to be founded, 
p- 366. Patient of injuries, p. 407. Laid under reſtraint 
by the King, p. 416. Amulement ſhe found at St Cyr, 
p. 418. Her power, p. 478. Her life at Court, p. 489. 
Treated by the King with much reſpect, p. 483. | 
Her familiarity with the Duke de Beauvilliers, vol. ii. 
p. 5. Captivated with Madame Guyon, p.g. Undertakes the 
education of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, p- 31. Seduced by 


Quietiſm, p. 51. Hates the Jeſuits, p. 57. Is ſuſpected of 


Janſeniſm, p. 59. She prevails on the King to confer dig- 
nities on the Duke of Maine, and to make a teſtament, 
p- 296. Retires to St Cyr after the King's death, p. 315. 
Viſited by the Czar — p- 361. Her life at St Cyr : Her 
death, p. 407. 


Malplaguet. Fate of a cowardly oſſicer at the battle there, 
vol. ii. p. 172. 

Manſard. His mean adulation, vol. i. p- 441. 

Marſhals of France. Their tribunal, vol. ii. p. 252. 

Mary Mancini, beloved by the King, vol. i. p. 15. Separated 
from him, p. 20. Sees him again, p. 27. Married to the. 
Conſtable Colonna, p. 31. Her behaviour, p. 170. 

Maria Tereſa of Auflria. See Qucen. 

Marly. Intention of building it, vol. i. p. 207. Saved by St 
Simon, vol. ii. p. 352. 

Maſe with four faces, vol. ii. p. 36. 

Maſi, (Man with the iron) vol. i. p. 163. 422 


| Mazarme, (Cardinal) vol. i. p. 3. Invites Lis family into 


France, p. 4. His profuſion, p. 12. His unecatineſs du- 
ring the King's illneſs, p. 13. His Cifintereſtedi1els, p. 18. 
His 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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His death and his riches, p. 32. Fate of his nieces, 
p- 277. 


Margarine, (Duke of). His whims, vol. i. p. 94. 


Menil, (Chevalier de). Praiſed by the Regent, vol. ii. p. 400. 


Miniſters. Their arts to guide the King, vol. i. p. 344. Equal 


in rank to the quality, p. 443. 


Monaco (Madame de). Slighted by Lauzun, vol. i. p.83 


Monſergneur. See Dauphin. 

Monfieur, brother of Lewis XIV. His youth, vol. i. p. 3. 
His character, p. 45. Marries Henrietta of England, 20. 
Is beloved by the army, p. 106. IIis ſecond Marriage, 
p- 138. Gains the battle of Caſſel, p. 156. His way of 
making love, p. 169. His death, vol. ii. p. 79. 


Montaufier, (M. and Madame de). Complaiſance of Ma- 


dame de Montauſier, vol. i. p. 174. Their character, p. 175. 


Iſontehevreuil. Superintendant of the Maids of Honour, 


vol. 1. p. 287. 


Monteſpan, (Madame de). Pleaſes the King, vol. i. p. 87. 


Inſulted by Lauzun, p. 125. Triumphs over la Valliere, 
p- 159. Her character and that of her ſiſters, p. 177. 
Her ſcruples, p. 197. Her beauty, p. 200. Her chil- 
dren legitimated, p. 229. They obtain Mademoiſelle's 
ſucceſſion, p. 230. Neglected by the . p- wp Her 
retirement and death, vol. ii. p. 110. 


Montmart, (Abbe). His eloquence, vol. i. p. 198. 


Montrevel, (Marſhal de). His ſingular death, vol. i. p. 234. 


Motteville, (Madame de.) Her Memoirs, vol. i. p. xx. 


N. 
Nanon. Mademoiſcte Balbien. Her credit with Madame 
de Maintenon, vol. ii. p. 17. ns 
Nantz, (Edict of) revoked, vol. i. p. 341. Its * 


p. 378. 

Nants, (Mademoiſelle de) * of Madame de Monte- 
ſpan, marries the grandſon of the great Conde, vol. i- 
p- 357. Her Character, p. 399. 


Navazlles, 


S 


„% 


Navailles, (Marſhal de). His memoirs, vol. i. p. xiv. Ma- 
dame de Navailles, Lady of Honour to the Queen, p. 39. 
Reſiſts the King, and is diſgraced with her huſband, p. 74- 

He is compenſated, p. 77. : 

Negreſs, (hiſtory of the) vol. i. p. 303. 495. 

Nevers, (Madame de). Her views on the King, vol. 1. 
p- 289. Her intercourſe with the Prince of Conde, 


p. 381. | 
Noailles, His memoirs, vol. i. p. xv. The Marſhal injured 


by Barbeſieux, p. 486. Character of the Duke — Dut- 


cheſs, p. 489. 

Noailles, (Cardinal de), made Archbiſhop of Paris, vol. 1. 
p. 492. Duke of Noailles calumniated ; his character, 
vol. ii. p. 139. 

Nogaret. Severely reprimanded by Louvois, vol. i. p. 256. 

Madame de Nogaret, introduced at Court, vol. ii. p. 22. 

Nogent, (Madame de), vol. i. p. 239. 

Notre, (le), conſulted by the King, vol. i. p. 374. 

Nevin, (Firſt — forced to reſign, vol. i. p. 387. 


O. 


0, (M. and Madame d'). Their hiſtory and character, h 


. ü. p. 23. 


Orange, (Prince of), blames the conduct of Lewis XIV. at 
Valenciennes, vol. i. p. 152. Hates the King, p. 154. Death 
of the Princeſs of Orange, aud mourning prohibited 
in France, vol. ii. p. 12. 

Orleans, (Mademoiſelle d'), daughter of Monſicur and Hen- 
rietta, married to the King of Spain, vol. i. p. 249. Her 
death ſeems unnatural, p. 276. 

Orleans (Nuke of). See Regent. 


Orleans. Mademoiſelle de Blois, daughter of Madame de 


Monteſpan, married to the Duke of Orleans, vol. i. p. 456. 
Her character, p. 457. | 


Palatinate, 


i 
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Palatinate, (Burning of th) vol. i. p. 419. 
Palatine, (Madame la), ſecond wiſe of Monſieur. Her cha- 
racter, vol. i. p. 138. 


Pannache, (Madame), an idiot; occaſions the . of th, 


family of Roye in Denmark, vol. i. p. 353. 

Parliament, (Seſſion of) for the Regency, vol. ii. p. 321. Ba- 
niſhed, p. 421. Recalled, p. 429. 

Peliſſon. His memoirs, vol. i. p. xxi. In the Baſtille with 
Fouquet; does him an important ſervice, p. 62. 

Pelletier Desforts, Miniſter of Finance, vol. i. p. 312. 


Pelletier de la Honſſaie, Comptroller-General, vol. ii. p. 431. 


Pelot, (Madame), vol. i. p. 135. 


Philip V. King of Spain, vol. ii. p. 73. His marriage, p. 75. 
His ſecond marriage, p. 278. His — life, p. 370. 
His embarraſſments, p. 372. 


Philippics, vol. i. p. xxix. 
Pleaſures of the Court, vol. i. p. 11. 


Polignac, (Cardinal de), plenipotentiary at the conferences ef 


Gertruydemberg, vol. ii. p. 185. The King's opinion of 
him; and his character, p. 188. Is — p- 394. 


Pomponne. See Arnauld. 


| Pontchartrain, (Philippeaux de), Judge of Fouquet ; liſoleaſes 


the Minifters, vol. i. p. 70. Fortune of his fon ; his offices 

and character, p. 425. His wife, p. 427. Reproved by the 
King for aſpiring at the hand of a lady of the Houle of 
Bourbon, p. 444. Chancellor, vol. ii. p. 41. His fon diſ- 
graced, and his grandſon the Count de Maurepas put in his 
place, p. 325. His character, p. 326. 


Portſh nouth, (Dutcheſs of) inſulted by an aQreſs, vol. 1. 
P- 113. 
Prior, (Grand, Rival of Charles II. of England, vol. i. p. 336 
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Dueen-mother, (death of the), vol. i. p. 85. 
Pveen, Maria Tereſa of Auſtria. Her marriage, vol. i. p. 29 
Her troubles, p. 73. Her death, p. 302. 
Quietiſm. Its effects at St Cyr, vol. ii. p. 48. 


Quincy. His memoirs, vol. i. p. xxvii. 


R. 
Racme. His death, vol. ii. p- 46. 
Ravignan. His courage, vol. ii. p. 224. 
Reboulet, the hiſtorian, vol. i. p. xiii. 


Regent. He marcies Mademoiſelle de Blois, daughter of Madame 
de Monteſpan, vol. i. p. 450. His character, p. 451. Com- 
mands in Spain, vol. ii. p. 127. Suſpicions raiſed againſt 
him on the death of the Duke of Burgundy, p. 253. and 
removed, p. 258. Annuls the Teſtament of Lewis XIV. 
P- 321. Eftabliſhes councils, p. 325. Connects himſelf with 

the Engliſh, p. 327. Changes the political [ſyſtem of Lewis 

XIV. p. 333. His private life, p. 337. Degrades the legi- 
timated princes, p. 342. Eſtabliſhes a Chamber of Juſtice, 
p. 246. Purchaſes the diamond, called the Regent, p. 351. 
His uneaſineſs, occaſioned by the conſpiracy of Cellamare, 
p. 391. Declares war with Spain, p. 404. Makes peace, 
P- 409. Marries his daughter to the Prince of the Aſturias, 
p- 438. Wiſhes to make Dubois prime Miniſter, p. 441. 
Baniſhes Marſhal Villeroi from Court, p. 454. Becomes 
diſguſted with the government, p. 456. Makes Dubois 
prime Miniſter, p. 459. Reſumes the miniſtry after his 


death, p. 404. His amiable qualities, p. 465. His death, 
p- 468. 


| Richelieu, (Mademoi 'elle de). Her coquetry a and cruelty, vol. 1. 
p- 381. 
= — de) loved by the Dutcheſs of Berry, vol. il 
* Singular one at Verſailles, vol. i. p. 409. 
Vor. II. | Kk | Re ehe- 
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Roche-Foucault, (Duke of), beloved by the King, vol. 1. p. 81. 
A true courtier, vol. ii. p. 157. 

Roll, (Order of the), vol. i. p. 259. 

Roguette, (Abbé de), flatters the Prince of Conte, vol. i. 
„% . 

Roucy, (Count and Counteſs of). Their character, vol. ii. p. 22. 


Kaye, (Count de), baniſhed from France and Denmark, vol. i. 


Þ 33S 
Rose, Secretary of State, vol. i. p. 382. Is . on the 


Prince of Condé, p. 384. 
8. 


St Simon, (Duke of). His memoirs, vol. i. p. 9. His at- 


tachment to the Duke of Orleans, vol. ii. p. 135. Goes to 


compliment the Duke of Maine, p. 198. Eſteemed by the 
Duke of Burgundy, p. 218. His good advices to the Duke 


of Orleans, on the death of the Duke of Burgundy, p. 256. 
Cauſes the fine diamond to be purchaſed, and ſaves Marly, 
p. 352. Conducts the Princeſs of the Aſturias into Spain, 
and receives the Infanta, p. 439. His remonſtrances with 
the Duke of Orleans on the ſubje& of Dubois s adminiſtra- 
tion, p. 458. 

Jt Cyr. See Cyr, 

St Pierre, (Abbe de). His memoirs, vol. i. p. xxiv. 

Sala, (Cardinal). His intrigues, vol. ii. p. 415. 


Salon, (Farrier of). His journey to the Court inexplicable, 


vol. i. p. 411. 
Samuel Bernard, flattered by Lewis XIV. in li. p. 162. 
Sanleuil. His death, vol. i. p. 363. 


Sergnelay, the ſon of Colbert, miniſter of the marine e depart 
ment, vol. i. p. 12. 


Sevigné, (Madame de). Her letters, vol. i. p- xvii. 


Silver plate coined, vol. ii. p. 1 56. 
Sorfſons, (Counteſs of), in high favour, vol. i. p. 15. Superin- 


tendant of the Queen's houſehold, p. 32. Diſgraced, p. 77. 


duſpected of poiſoning ; eſcapes into Spain, p. 275. 
Soubiſe, 


J. 
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Soubiſe, (Madame de), ſuſpected of an intrigue with the King, 
vol. i. p. 167. 
Spain, (affairs of), vol. ii. p. 73. Diſcontents there, p. 83. Re- 


vived by Alberoni, p. 372. Efforts of that Monarchy, 


p. 373- War with France, p. 404. Peace, p. 409. 
Staal, (Madame de). Her memoirs, vol. i. p. xxiii. 


1. 


Tellier, (le) Miniſter. His character, vol. i. p. 36. Reproves 


Louvois his ſon, on the affair of Pomponne, p. 254. His 
arts with the King, p. 345. 
Tellier, (Father) King's Confeſſor, vol. ii. p. 174. Hates Car- 
dinal Noailles, p. 303. 
Temple, (Sir William). His memoirs, vol. i. p. xxvii. 


Teſſs, (Count de). Trick he put upon Lauzun, vol. ii. p. 63. 


Toulouſe, (Count de). His character, vol. ii. p. 109. Not am- 
bitious, p. 110. Deprived of the rank of prince, p. 342- 


Trianon, (window of), vol. i. p. 374- 
. 


Valence, (Biſhop of). See Ceſnac. 
Veſſels carried to the mint, vol. ii. p. 156. 


Palliere, (Dutcheſs de la), falls in love with the King, vol. i. 


p. 44- Their connection, p. 4 3. Retires to St Cloud, p. 71. Is 
proud of being the King's miſtreſs, p. 87. Retires to Chail- 


lot and returns, p. 91. Forſaken for Madame de Monteſ- 


pan, and turns Carmelite, p. 160. 


Valliere, ( Marquis de la). Is connected with Madame de No- 


ailles, vol. i. p. 491. 


Vardes, (Marquis de), abuſes the confidence of Lewis XIV. 


vol. i. p. 77. 
Vauban, (Marſhal de), ſerves Louvois, vol. i. p- 147. His 


zeal for the public good, vol. ii. * Ill rewarded; 


his death, p. 1 54. 
Vaudemont (Prince of), one of the cabal of Mendon vol. ii, 
p. 204. 
Fauguion, 


Sig 
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Vauguon, (la). His character, vol. i. p. 1 33: 

Vendome. See Grand Prior. 

Vendome, (Duke of). His character, ond ii. p- 89. Inſults 
the Duke of Burgundy, p. 122. Campaign of Lille, p. 123. 
His death, p. 263. 

Vermandors, (Count de), fon of la Valliere. His 4 fave, 
vol. 1. p. 163. 

Verſailles. Its coſtly magnificence, vol. i. p. 207. 

Verue, (Counteſs of ), vol. i. p. 467. 

Victoires, (Place de), vol. i. p. 333. 

Vigoureux and Voz/in, puniſhed for poiſoniug, vol. i. p. 269. 

Villarceau, (Marquis of), favoured by Madame de Maintenon , 
vol. i. p. 192. 

Villars, (Marſhal). His life, vol. i. p. xv. Letters from the 


Marchioneſs of Villars, p. xxvii. Character of Marſhal | 
Villars, vol. it. p. 226, 274- | 

Villeroi, (Marſhal) recalled from the army, vol. 5 p. 97. Cha- 
racter of his lady; her extraordinary death, ib. Returns to 
Court, p. 289. His interview with Cardinal Dubois, 
p- 448. Is ſent to Villeroi, p- 454. 


Viſa, vol. ii. p. 431. 


' Vivonne. His character, vol. i. p. 8 1. Made a Marſhal of 


France, p. 248. 

Vorfin, (Madame), gains the favour of Madame de Main- 

tenon, and makes her huſband's fortune, vol. i. p. 471. 

Voiſin, (M.) Miniſter of the war department, vol. ii. p. 168. 
His character, p. 169. Made Chancellor, p. 296. 


V, oltarre, vol. i. p. xiv. 


Urfeni, (Princeſs), vol. ii. p. 76. Builds Chanteloup; her am- 
bition; her character — diſgrace, p. 275. 


Urxelles, (Marſhal d'). vol. ii. p. 203. 


—— 


R 
Vol. I. p. 8. 1. 11. For Dauphineſs de Baviere, read Dauphineſs of Bavaria. 
p. 203. I. 17. For Marſeilles, read Verſailles. 


* 


